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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

Professor Windelband's GeaeMchte der Alten Philo- 
8ophte is already well known to German philosophical 
readers as one of the famous Müller series of hand-books, 
and yet to that wider circle of English readers it is* still a 
foreign book. In many quarters technical scholars of 
Oreek philosophy have already commended its important 
innoTations, and to these its erudition and scholarship are 
patent In its translation, however, under the title of ^^ The 
History of Ancient Philosophy," it will reach the general 
reader and serve as an introduction to the beginner in phi- 
losophy. I have personally never been able to see why the 
approaches to the study of philosophy have been made as 
difficult and uninviting as possible. In other hard sub- 
jects all sorts of helps and devices are used to allure the 
beginner within. Into philosophy the beginner has always 
had to force his way with no indulgent hand to help. In 
the past the history of thought has too often been entirely 
separated from the history of affairs, as if the subjec- 
tive historical processes could have been possible with- 
out the objective concrete events. Professor Windelband 
has gone far to lead the general reader to the history 
of thought through the history of the affairs of the Greek 
nation. This is, to my mind, the difficult but absolutely 
necessary task of the historian of thought, if he wishes 
to reach any but technical philosophers. This work occu- 
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my colleagues, Professor Charles St Claii 
zh exceedingly valuable assistance, and espi 
lors Charles E. Fay and Leo B. Lewis, whos 
untiring aid in the discussion of the whc 
r remember. Whatever merits the transit 
e, are due in no small measure to their . 
.tever defects may appear, I can hold onl 
onsible. 

) complete are the bibliographies here and € 
I have found it necessary to append only a lis 
s as are helpful to the English reader of 
«ophy. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION 

Haying undertaken to prepare a r^Bom^ of the history of 
ancient philosophy for the Handbuch der Klassüchen Alter* 
tumsmeaenseha/t^ it seemed expedient to offer to my trained 
readers, not an extract from the history of the literature of 
the Greeks and Romans, which can be found elsewhere ; 
but rather a short and clear presentation, such as would 
awaken interest and give an insight into the subject matter 
and the development of ancient philosophy. The necessity 
of a new edition gives evidence that this presentation has 
won itself friends far beyond the circle of those most 
nearly interested. This, moreover, would not have hap- 
pened had I not abandoned the idea of presenting a col- 
lation from the data usually furnished, and had I not given 
to the subject the form which my long personal experience 
as an academic teacher had proved to be most available. 
As a result I found myself in the somewhat painful posi- 
tion of being compelled to present didactically many very 
considerable deviations from the previous conception and 
treatment, without being able in the limitations of this 
r^sum^ to advance for experte my reasons save in short 
references. I should have been very glad if I could have 
found time to justify my innovations by accompanying de- 
tailed discussions. But, unfortunately» the execution of 
my whole purpose has been postponed up to this time 
through more important and imperative tasks. The new 



.^w oaiet matters in which I have 
— the Separation of Pythagoras from 
and the discussion of the latter undei 
Reconciliation between Heracleitanism i 
Parmenides," the separation of the two p 
by the Protagorean Sophistic, the juxtapi 
ritus and Plato, the conception of the HeL 
osophy as a progressive application — first 
religious — of science, to which I have also 
nected Patristics, — all this the reader fine 
its essentials. My treatment of these ques 
recognition in many quarters, but in many a 
opposition; and the reader may be assure 
always been grateful for this latter, and hav 
ful consideration. This weighing of obje< 
more needful since I had occasion in the me 
with the same questions in a larger conne< 
a different point of view. The trained eye 
recognize in this second edition the iufluen« 
tions of experts, even where these have not 
in the numerous small chancw*" -• 
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Then may my brief treatise continue to fulfil its task : 
to solicit friends appreciative of a noble cause, to preserve 
alive the consciousness of the imperishable worth which 
the creations of Greek thought possess for all human 
culture. 

WILHELM WINDELBAND. 

STEAflSBumo, April, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. SciENTiFio interest in ancient, especially in Greek, 
philosophy, is not confined to the value that it possesses as 
a peculiar subject for historical research and for the study 
of the growth of civilization. But it is also equally con- 
cerned in the permanent significance that the content of 
ancient thought possesses by reason of its place in the 
development of the intellectual life of Europe. 

The emphasis falls primarily upon the lifting of mere 
knowing to the plane of systematic knowledge, or science. 
Not content with his storing of practical facts, and with 
his fantastic speculations born of his religious needs, the 
Greek sought knowledge for its own sake. Knowledge, 
like art, was developed as an independent function from 
its involvement in the other activities of civilization. So, 
first and foremost, the history of ancient philosophy is an 
irmffht into the origin of European science in general. 

It is, however, at the same time the history of the birth 
of the separate sciences. For the process of differentia- 
tion, which begins with distinguishing thought from con- 
duct and mythoIo<ry, was continued within the domain of 
science itself. With the accumulation and organic ar- 
rangement of its facts, the early, simple, and unitary science 

to which the Greeks gave the name ^iXoa-o^üt, divided into 

1 
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ence means in German. In later tin. 
the special sciences, the word philoi 
ethico-religious practical wisdom. S( 

The beginnings of scientific life 
ancient philosophy are most influi 
development that follows. With pn 
Greek philosophy produced, with a ki 
conceptual forms for the intellectual ( 
and with a remorseless logic it devi 
point of view for the study of the un 
sists the peculiar character of ancient 
didactic significance of its history. ( 
and our conception of the world are t 
by the results of ancient science. T 
with which ancient philosophers follow 
of reflection to their most one-sided 
brings into clearest relief that practic 
necessity which governs not only t 
problems of philosophy, but also the 
tendencies toward the solution of tl 
may likewise ascribe a typical signific 
stages of development of o«/»:— ^ 
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social and religious needs has a peculiar and more than 
historical value. 

The real significance of ancient philosophy will he much ex- 
aggerated if one tries to draw close analogies between the dif- 
ferent phases of modem philosophy and its exponents, and 
those of the ancients. Read K. v. Reichlin-Meldegg, D. Parol- 
lelümius d. aUen u, neuen Philosophie^ Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
1865. A detailed parallelism is impossible, because all the 
forms of the modern history of civilization have so much more 
nearly complete presuppositions, and are more complicated than 
those of the ancient world. The typical character of the latter 
is valid in so far as they have *^ writ large" and often nearly 
grotesquely the simple and elemental forms of mental life, 
which among modems are far more complicated in their 
combinations. 

8. The total of that which is usually designated as 
ancient philosophy falls into two large divisions, which 
must be distinguished as much in respect to the civilizations 
that form their background as in respect to the intel- 
lectual principles that move them. These divisions are, 
(1) Greek philosophy, and (2) Hellenic-Roman philosophy. 
We may assume the year of the death of Aristotle, 822 B. c, 
as the historical line of demarcation between the two. 

Greek philosophy grew out of an exclusive national 
culture, and is the legitimate offspring of the Greek spirit. 
The Hellenic-Roman philosophy came, on the other hand, 
out of much more manifold and contradictory intellectual 
movements. After the days of Alexander the Great a 
culture that was so cosmopolitan that it broke down all 
national barriers, increased in ever-widening circles among 
the nations upon the Mediterranean Sea. The fulfilment of 
these intellectual movements was objectively expressed in 
the Roman Empire, subjectively in Christianity ; and, be it 
remarked, the Hellenic-Roman philosophy forms one of the 
mightiest factors in this very process of amalgamation. 

Moreover, there is a not less important difference in the 
scientific interest of the two periods. Greek philosophy 
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was gradually extinguished in the : 
only partly maintained in unprete 
objective special sciences. The pra< 
Wise Man should live entered into ^* 
and knowledge was no longer sough 
but as a means of right living. In t 
Roman philosophy fell into dependei. 
but temporary changes in society,— 
happened in purely Oreek philosopi 
original ethical tendency changed enti. 
find by means of science a satisfaction 
tion. In Greece, philosophy, therefor 
had ripened into independence; in 1 
Roman Empire, philosophy entered wit 
of its consciousness into the service 
religious mission of man. 

It is obvious, from the elasticity of al 
that this antithesis is not absolute, but onij 
Aristotelian philosophy is not entirely h 
for the essentially theoretical, nor indee 
Greek thinkers are there wanting those wl 
ultimately practical ends, — the Socratics 
ever, comparison of the diflPerentHpfi--'^-- 
of antiquitv h«"" ^ 
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These periods are: (1) pre-Socratic philosophy; (2) the devel- 
opment from Socrates to Aristotle ; (3) post- Aristotelian phi- 
losophy. Yet he unites the first two divisions as ^^ the first 
half," and distinctly recognizes their inner relationship in con- 
trast to the third division, which forms *Hhe second half." 
Zeller and Schwegler also employ these three periods as the 
basis of their work upon the Greeks, while Ritter pats the 
Stoics and^ Epicureans also in the second period. Hegel, on 
the other hand, treats tlie entire Greek philosophy until Aris- 
totle as the first period, to which he adds the Grseco-Roman 
philosophy as the second and the neo-Platonic philosophy as 
the thind. Ueberweg accepts the divisions of Ritter, with this 
variation, — he transfers the Sophists from the first period to 
the second. 

We purposely desist from dividing here the two chief periods 
of philosophy into subordinate periods. The demand for com- 
prehensiveness, which alone would Justify further divisions, is 
satisfied with the simple general divisions, while a comprehen- 
sive view of the steps in development is provided for in another 
manner by the treatment of individual doctrines. If a completer 
subdivision should be insisted upon, the following might be 
adopted : — 

(a) Greek philosophy into three periods : — 

(1) The cosmological, which includes the entire pre-Socratic 
speculation, and reaches down to about 450 b. c. (§§ 1-3) ; 

(2) The anthropological, to which belong the men of the 
Greek Enlightenment, i. e., the Sophists, Socrates, and the so- 
called Socratic schools (§ 4) ; 

(3) The systematic, which by its uniting the two preceding 
periods is the flowering period of Greek science. 

(6) Hellenic-Roman philosophy into two sections : — 

(1) The school-controversies of the post-Aristotelian time, 
with the accompanying essential ethical tendency, critical skep- 
ticism, and retrospective erudition (§§1 and 2). 

(2) Eclectic Platonism, with its bifurcation into the rival sys- 
tems of Christian and neo-Platonic religions (§§3 and 4). 

3. The scientific treatment of the history of philosophy 
or of a part of that history, as in this treatise, has a 
double task. On the one hand it must determine the 
actual number of those concepts which are claimed to be 
*^ philosophic,'' and must conceive them in their genesis, 
particnlarly in their relation to each other. On the other 
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philosophic doctrines. It must e. 
all the precautionarj measures oi 
It fuilihermore must make clear th( 
the one hand, to the personal life c 
on the other, to civilization as a 
will be plain how philosophy has 
process of development 

From this historical point of vie^ 
for the history of philosophy the cri 
ing the results which the various i 
have yielded for the construction o 
tion of the world. The point of view 
need not be the peculiar philosophies 
Nevertheless it must, on the one hi 
criticism, which tests the teaching of 
tem by logical compatibility and con 
the other hand, be that of historical 
estimates philosophical teaching accc 
tual fruitfulness and its practical hist 

The history of ancient philosophy 
meet very great and sometimes insu 
the fragmentary character of th« i»*^^- 
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(1) The naive point of view of description. According to 
this the teachings of the different philosophers are supposed to 
be reported with historical authenticity. So soon, however, as 
any report is claimed to be of scientific value, the tradition 
mast be criticised; and this, as all other historical criticism, 
can be accomplished only by investigating the sources. 

(2) The genetic point of view of e3q>lanationj which has three 
possible forms, — 

(a) The psycholc^cal explanation. This represents the per- 
sonality and individual relations of the respective philosophers 
as the actual causes or occasions of their opinions. 

(6) The pragmatic method. This is an attempt to under- 
stand the teaching of each philosopher by explaining the contra- 
dictions and unsolved problems of his immediate predecessors. 

(c) The ktUtur-histoHsch view. This sees in the philosophical 
systems the progressive consciousness of the entire ideal de- 
velopment of the human mind. 

(3) The speculative attitude of criticism. Starting from a 
systematic conviction, this seeks to characterize the different 
phases of philosophical development by the contributions thereto 
which they have severally furnished. (Compare Hegel, in Vor- 
lesunyen über d. Oesch. d, Phü,, Complete Wbrks^ Vol. XIII. 
19 ff. ; Ueberweg, Orandriss, I. § 3 ; Windelhand, Oesch. cL 
Phil, Freiburg L B., 1892, §§ 1 and 2.) Until within the previous 
century enumeration of the placita phUosophorum, with some 
little application of the pragmatic method, essentially predomi- 
nated in the history of philosophy. Hegel, with all the exagger- 
ation of this speculative point of view, was the first to raise 
philosophy from a mere collection of curiosities to a science. 
His constructive and fundamental idea — that in the historical 
order of philosophical theories the categories of true philoso- 
phy repeat themselves as progressive achievements of human- 
ity — involved an emphasis upon the kultur-historisch and the 
pragmatic explanations, and this required only the individual- 
istic psychological supplementation. On account of Hegel's 
speculative conception, on the other hand, historical criticism 
fell with the disappearance of faith in the absolute philosophy. 
By this historical criticism the mere establishment of the facta 
and their genetic explanation are changed into a complete philo- 
sophical science. Hegel created the science of the history of 
philosophy according to its ideal purposes, but not until afler his 
day was safe ground presented for achieving such a science by 
the philological method of getting the data without presupposi- 
tions. Upon no territory has this method since recorded such 
far-reaching success as upon the field of ancient philosophy. 



^w unginal sources, however, 
Roman period. The writings c 
era are preserved in only a 
incidental citations of later lite 

The most oomprehensive collectic 
hereafter, is that of F. W. A. Mall 
rum OrcBcorum (3 vols., Paris, 186i 
day neither the demands for complet 

Nevertheless the works that ha 
by no means to be accepted in t 
alone unintentionally, but also froi 
its own teaching, so far as possible, 
wisdom, later antiquity substituted 
own compositions for the writings • 
terpolated their texts. The source 
in particular are not only in a very 
in a very uncertain state, and we 
conjecture of a greater or less de( 
regard to many very weighty questic 
historical criticism, which seems ind 
circumstances, requires a safe criteric 
this criterion we possess in the wa»«^- 

OoDosed ^^ '" 
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timonj on the life and death of notable philoiEK>pher8. Of 
importance for us, moreover, are the passages in which 
Plato and Aristotle — especially in the beginning of his 
Metaphysics — linked their own teaching to the early phi- 
losophy. At the time of Aristotle there arose a widely 
spread, partly historical and partly critical literature, con- 
cerning what was then ancient philosophy. Unfortunately, 
this has been lost, excepting a few fragments. Especially 
deplorable is the loss of the writings of this character of 
Aristotle and his immediate disciples, — Theophrastus in 
particular. Similar works, likewise no longer extant, issued, 
from the Academy, in which, moreover, commentating also 
had its beginning at an early time. So, also, the historical 
and critical works of the Stoics have gone forever. 

This historiography of philosophy, the so-called dox- 
ography, with its commentating, and collating, developed 
enormously in the Alexandrian literature, and had its three 
philosophical centres in Pergamus, Rhodes, and Alexandria. 
These volumiuous and numerous works in their original 
form are in the main lost. Tet with all recognition of 
the erudition that doubtless permeated them, it must still 
be maintained that they have exercised a bewildering 
influence in various ways upon succeeding writers, who 
took excerpts directly out of them. Besides this almost 
unavoidable danger of reading later conceptions and theo- 
ries into the old teaching, there appear three chief sources 
of error, — 

(1) In the inclination to fix the succession of ancient philoso- 
phers after the manner of the later successions of scholarchs. 

(2) In the fantastic tendency to dignify ancient Greece with 
the miraculous and the extraordinary. 

(3) Finally, in the effort that sprang out of an undefined feel- 
ing of the dependence of Grecian upon Oriental culture. En- 
couraged by a new acquaintance with the East, some scholars 
have tried to knit every significant fact as closely as possible 
with Oriental influence. 
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writings of the church fathers, who have polemical, apolo- 
getic, and dogmatic aims in reproducing the Greek phi- 
losophy. This is especially true of Justhi Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen {Kara KeXo-oi;), Hippolytus QRefuta- 
tio omnium hcereaium^ ed. Duncker, Gott., 1859, the first book 
of this being formerly supposed to be a work of Origen 
under the title <^4\o<ro<^i}/iei/a),Eusebius (Prarp. ^i;aw^.,ed. 
Dindorf, Leipzig, 1868), and in certain respects also Tertul- 
lian and Augustine. The importance of the church fathers 
as sources for the study of ancient philosophy has attained 
recently to a completer and more fruitful recognition, 
especially since the impulse given by Diels to their study. 

Finally, the activity in commentating and historical re- 
search was carried on in a lively fashion in the neo- 
Platonic school. The chief work indeed, that of Porphyry, 
is not preserved (^(f>i\6ao<f)o^ ioTopia). On the other hand, 
the writings of the neo-PIatonists in general offer numerous 
historical data ; and, as already the earlier commentaries 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias {zu Arist. Met,j ed. Hayduck, 
Berlin, 1891, and zu Arist. Top., M. Wallies, Berlin, 1891 ; 
smaller works by Ivo Bruns, Berlin, 1893), — so the com- 
mentaries of Themistius, and especially Simplicius, contain 
many carefully and intelligently compiled excerpts from 
the direct and indirect sources of earlier times. Among 
the latest writers of ancient literature the collections of 
Stobaeus and Photius, and those also of Hesychius, appear 
useful for the history of philosophy. 

Compare Diels, Doxograpld Greed (Berlin, 1879). An ex- 
cellent and, for a beginning, an extraordinarily instructive 
collection of the most important passages from the primary and 
secondary sources is that of Ritter and Preller in their Historia 
philosophuB ChrcBCO-romancB ex fontium locis contexta (7 ed. is 
brought out by Schulthess and Wellmann, Gotha, 1888). 

6. (c) The Modem Hxpositions. Scholarly treatment 
of ancient philosophy was in modern literature con- 
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Later appeared the writings of I 
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of three parts, four Tolumes (Berlin, 1839) : H. Ritter, 
Die Oeschichte der Philosophie (Hamburg, 1829 £f.) ; P. 
Ch. Pötter, Die Q-eechichte der Philosophie in Umriss 
(Elberfeld, 1878).^ Prom the Hegelian point of view, 
are Hegel's lectures upon the history of philosophy in his 
complete works, XHI. ff. ; J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie (8 ed., Berlin, 1878). 
From the Herbartian point of view, is Ch. A. Thilo, Kurze 
pragmatische Geschichte der Philosophie (Cöthen, 2 ed., 
1880). With especial reference to the factual development 
of problems and concepts, ancient philosophy has also been 
treated by W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie 
(Preibnrg i. Br., 1892). Of the other numerous complete 
presentations of the history of philosophy, that of J. Berg- 
mann (Berlin, 1892) may be finally mentioned. Of the 
presentations in other languages than German which also 
give valuable contribution to the study of ancient philosophy, 
may be here mentioned : Y. Cousin, Histoire ginSrale de la 
philosophic (12 ed., Paris, 1884) ; A. Weber, Histoire de 
philosophic europienne (Paris, 5 ed., 1892); A. Pouill^e, ' 
Histoire de la Philosophie (Paris, 8 ed., 1882) ; R. Blakey, 
History of the Philosophy of Mind (London, 1848) ; G. H. 
Lewes, A Biographical History of Philosophy (London, 
4 ed., 1871, German ed., Berlin, 1871). 

The completest literary data for the historiography of philos- 
ophy, and particularly ancient philosophy, are found in Üeber- 
weg, Grundriss d, Philos,^ a work which presents also in its 
remarkable continuation by M. Heinze (7 ed., Berlin, 1886) an 
indispensable completeness in its annotations. The texts fur- 
nished by Ueberweg himself were at first only superficially 
systematized by him, and were given an unequal, confused, and, 
for beginners, untransparent character by his later additions, 
interpolations, and annotations. 

1 An innpiring statement of the development of ancient philosophy is 
also that of Brandis's Oesehichte der PhUas. sett KarUf 1 Part (Breslau, 
1842). 
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above mentioned, pp. 27-29), are overshadowed beside that 
masterpiece and, for many reasons, final word upon ancient 
philosophy : E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen (Tü- 
bingen, 1844 £F. : the first book is published in the fifth edi- 
tion, the second in the fourth edition, the others in the third 
edition).^ Here, upon the broadest philological-historical 
foundation and upon original sources, a philosophical, 
authoritative, and illuminating statement is given of the 
entire development. Zeller has published a clever sum- 
mary of the whole in Q-rundrisB d. Gesch. der Alten PhiloB. 
(4 ed., Leipzig, 1893). 

The special sides of ancient philosophy have been presented 
in the following notable works : — 

Logic : K. Prantl, Oesch, d. Logik im Abendlande (vols. 1 and 
2, Leipzig, 1855 and 1861) ; P. Natorp, Forschungen z. Oesch. 
dee Erkenntnissproblems im Altertum (Berlin, 1884) ; Giov. 
Cesca, La teoria delta conoscenza 7iella filos, greca (Verona, 
1887). 

Psychology : H. Siebeck, Gesch. d. Psy. (vol. 1, Gotha, 1880 
and 1884) ; A. E. Chaignet, Histoire de la psy. des grecs 
(Paris, 1887-92). 

Ethics : L. v. Henning, D. Primipien d. Eihik^ etc. (Berlin, 
1825) ; E. Feuerlein, D. philos. Sittenlehre in ihren geschicht- 
lichen Hauptformen (Tübingen, 1857 and 1859) ; Paul Janet, 
Histoire de la philosophie morale et politique (Paris, 1858) ; J. 
Mackintosh, The Progress of Ethical Philosophy {hon^on^ 1862); 
W. Whewcll, Lectures on tlie History of Moral Philosophy 
(London, 1862) ; R. Blakey, History of Moral Science (Edin- 
burgh, 1863); L. Schmidt, D. Ethik d. al. Griechen (Berlin, 
1881); Th. Zeigler, D. Ethik d. Gr. u. Römer (Bonn, 1881); 

C. Koetlin, Gesch. d. Ethik {1 vol., Tübingen, 1887) ; especially 
compare R. Eucken, D. Lebensanschauungen d. grossen Denker 
(Leipzig, 1890). 

The following particularly treat special topics : M. Heinze, 

D. Lehre v. Logos (Leipzig, 1872) ; D. Lehre d. Eudaemonismus 
in griech. Philos. (Leipzig, 1884) ; CI. Bäumcker, Ikis Problem 
d. Materie in d. griech. Philos. (Münster, 1890) ; J. Walter, 
Oesch. d. Aesthetik im Altertum (Leipzig, 1893). 

' Referred to in this work usually as I*., IP., etc. — Tr. 
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tres were extended. Even Egypt opened its treasures to 
the enterprising Ionian spirit. At the head of these cities 
of commerce, and at the same time the leader of the Ionian 
Lieague, Miletus appeared in the seventh century as the 
most powerful and most notable centre of the Greek genius. 
It likewise became the cradle of Greek science. For here 
in Ionia of Asia Minor the riches of the entire world were 
heaped together ; here Oriental luxury, pomp, material 
pleasure held their public pageants ; here began to awaken 
the sense of the beauty of living and the love of higher 
ideals, while rude customs still ruled upon the continent of 
Europe. The spirit became free from the pressure of daily 
need, and in its play created the works of noble leisure, of 
art, and of science. The cultured man is he who in his 
leisure does not become a mere idler. 

8. Thus, while wealth acquired from trade afforded the 
basis for the free mental development of the Greek, so, on 
the other hand, this same wealth led to changes of polit- 
ical and social conditions which were likewise favorable to 
the development of intellectual life. Originally, aristo- 
cratic families had ruled Ionian cities, and they were 
probably descended from the warlike bands that in the so- 
called Ionian migration from the continent of Europe had 
settled the islands. But in time, through their commerce, 
there grew up a class of well-conditioned citizens, who re- 
stricted and opposed the power of the aristocracy. On the 
one hand bold and ambitious, on the other thoughtful and 
patriotic men took advantage of these democratic ten- 
dencies, and after destroying the power of the oligarchy 
tried to set up monarchies and equalize, as far as possible, 
the interests of all classes. 

The tyranny based on democratic principles is the typical 
governmental rule of this time, and extended its power, 
although not without vigorous and often long partisan 
struggles, from Asia Minor across the islands even to 

2 
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independence has transcended the bounds authoritativel; 
drawn by the universal consciousness. Therefore it was 
entirely characteristic of this Gnomic poetry to recommend 
moderation ; to show how universal standards of life had 
been endangered by the unbridled careers of single per- 
sons, and how in the presence of threatening or present 
anarchy the individual must try to re-establish these rules 
through independent reflection. 

The end of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth 
centuries in Greece formed, therefore, an epoch of peculiar 
ethical reflection, which is usually called, after the manner 
of the ancients, the Age of the Seven Wise Men. It was an 
age of reflection. The simple devotion to the conventions 
of the previous age had ceased, and social consciousness was 
profoundly disturbed. Individuals began to go their own 
ways. Notable men appeared, and earnestly exhorted ^ 
society to come back to its senses. Rules of life were 
established. In riddle, in anecdote, in epigram, the moral- 
izing sermon was made palatable, and ^ winged words " 
passed from mouth to mouth. But, let it be remembered, 
these homilies are possible only when the individual op- 
poses the vagaries of the mob, and with independent judg- 
ment brings to consciousness the maxims of right conduct. 

Tradition selected early seven of such men, to whom it 
gave the name of the Wise Men. They were not men of 
erudition, nor of science, but men of practical wisdom, and 
in the main of remarkable political ability.^ They pointed 
out the right thing to do in critical moments, and therefore 

^ With this conception about the Seven Wise Men, it is conceiyable 
that Plato (Protag. , 843 a) should characterize them as forerunners of 
the old strong Dorian morality in contrast to the innovations of the 
Ionian movement: (i^Xwul icai ipaaral ical fioBrirai r^r Aaicfdai/ioy/aiy 
«nudcuif* 

* Dicaiarchus called them oiht inffiovs odrt ^iXocr^^ovf^ cryifrovf dc 
rfpsf i^ai wofUfBtTu^ovf, Dio^. Laert.^ L 40» 
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course and of whom they were rivals. Among these, 
especially among the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Assyrians, 
there existed knowledge that had been garnered through 
many centuries, and it is incredible that the Greeks should 
not have appropriated it wherever opportunity offered. 

The question how much the Greeks learned from the Orient 
has passed through many stages. In opposition to the un- 
critical, often fantastic, and untenable statements of the later 
Greeks, who tried to derive everything important of their own 
teaching from the honorable antiquity of Oriental tradition, 
later philology, in its admiration for everything Greek, has 
persistently espoused the theory of an autocbthonic genesis. 
But the more the similarities with the Oriental civilization, 
and the relations between the different forms of the old and 
the Greek culture have been brought to the light by acquaint- 
ance with the ancient Orient, dating from the beginning of 
this century ; and the more, on the other hand, philosophy 
understood the continuity of the historical moments of civiliza- 
tion ; so much the more decided became the tendency to refer 
the beginnings of Greek science to Oriental influences, particu- 
larly in the history of philosophy. With brilliant fancy A. Roth 
(Oesch, unserer dbendländischen Phüos,^ Mannheim, 1858 f.,) 
attempted to rehabilitate the accounts of the neo-Platonists, 
who by interpretation and perversion had read into the mythic 
narratives, which were introduced from the Orient, Greek philo- 
sophical doctrines ; he then rediscovered these doctrines as prime- 
val wisdom. With a forced construction, Gladisch (2>. Religion 
u, d, Philos. in ihrer weltgesch. Entwich.^ Breslau, 1852) tried to 
see in all the beginnings of Greek phUosophy direct relations 
to individual Oriental peoples; and he so conceived the re- 
lationship that the Greeks are supposed to have appropriated in 
succession the ripe products of all the other civilizations. 
This appears from the following titles of his special essays: 
Die Pi^hagoreer und die Schineaen (Posen, 1841) ; Die Eleaten 
und die Indfer (Posen, 1844) ; EmpedoMes und die Egypter 
(Leipzig, 1858) ; Heracleitoa und Zoroaster (Leipzig, 1859) ; 
AncLxagoras und Israeliten (Leipzig, 1864). Besides the fact 
that they first found many analogies through an artful in- 
terpretation, both Both and Gladisch fell into the error of 
transmuting analogies into causal relations, where equally 
notable disparities might also have been found. Moreover, 
where, as usual, religion is concerned, that of the Greeks, which 
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of his time. It is likewise a matter of indifference whether 
Pythagoras himself discovered the theorem named after him 
or whether his school established it, whether the discovery 
was the result of pure geometrical reasoning or was an actual 
measurement with the square and by an arithmetical calcu« 
lation, as Roth says. Here, again, the reality of such knowl- 
edge at that time is rendered certain, and its suggestion, at 
least, from the Oriental circle is probable. In any case, 
however, these studies in Greece soon flourished in a high 
degree. Anaxagoras was reported, for instance, to have 
busied himself in prison with the squaring of the circle. 
Astronomical thought had a similar status, for Thales pre- 
dicted an eclipse of the sun, and it is highly probable that 
he here availed himself of the Chaldsean Saros. On the 
other hand, the cosmographical ideas ascribed to the oldest 
philosophers point to an Egyptian origin, especially that 
view, authoritative for later time, of concentric spherical 
shells in which the planets were supposed to move around 
the earth as a centre. From all reports it appears that the 
questions concerning the constitution of the world, of the 
size, distance, form, and rotation of the planets, of the incli- 
nation of the ecliptic, etc., keenly interested every one of 
the ancient thinkers. The Milesians still thought the earth 
to be flat, cylindrical, or plate-shaped, flot^ting upon a dark, 
cold atmosphere and in the middle of a world sphere. The 
Pythagoreans seem to be the first independently to discover 
the spherical shape of the earth. In the physics of this 
time the interest in meteorology is dominant. Every phi- 
losopher felt bound to explain the clouds, air, wind, snow, 
hail, and ice. Not until later did an interest in biology 
awaken, and the mysteries of reproduction and propagation 
called forth a multitude of fantastic hypotheses (Parmeni- 
des, Empedocles, etc.). 

Deficiency in physiological and anatomical knowledge 
obviously delayed for a long time the progress of medical 
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Collections of saga and of the histories of the founding of 
cities, as they had been gathered by the logographers, were 
added to these for the first time in the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor. Men, who after long journeys gave to their logog- 
raphies greater extent and variety of interest, introduced 
then that form of historical presentation which we may 
still recognize in Herodotus. At the same time, however, 
this was pressed into the background hy the grouping of all 
accounts around the important event of the Persian wars; 
In place of fantastic fables about strange people in the 
form that Aristeas of Proconnesus related them, we now 
have the more sober reports of the logographers. Of these 
there appeared, in the sixth century, Cadmus, Dionysius, 
and especially Hecateius of Miletus, with his irepuffija-i^y in 
which geography and history are closely interwoven. In 
these men realistic considerations had taken the place of 
ssthetical, and their writings therefore have the prose 
rather than the poetic form. 

About 600 B. G. the intellectual circle of the Greeks was 
replete with this manifold and important knowledge, and it 
is clear that there were men, otherwise favorably conditioned 
in life, who took a direct and immediate interest in knowl- 
edge which had hitherto been employed for the most varied 
practical ends. They planned how to order, classify, and 
extend these acquisitions. It is likewise comprehensible 
how scientific schools for the same purposes were formed, 
as it might happen, around distinguished men, and how in 
these schools by co-operative labor a kind of scholastic 
order and tradition maintained itself from one generation 
to another. 

After the investigations of H. Dials (Philos, Aufsätze 2. Zel- 
lerjubüäumy Berlin, 1887, p. 241 f.) it can scarcely be doubted 
that in this very early time the scientific life of the Greeks 
constituted itself into closed corporations, and that the learned 
societies already at that time carried all the weight of Judicial- 
religions associations (^tWot) which v. Wilamowitz-MöUendorf 
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shows how the individual poets with their peculiar fancies 
studied the question of the origin of things, and in addition 
mythologized the great powers of nature in a traditional or 
freely creative form. Two groups can be distinguished 
among them, corresponding to the different interpreta- 
tions of Homeric poetry. Such of the Orphic theogonies, 
which go back thus far, belong, with the sole exception of 
Ilesiod, to one group, and Epimenides and Acusilaus are 
among its better defined historic names. Whether they 
presuppose only Chaos or Night as the original powers, 
or whether with these Air, Earth, Heaven, or something 
else, — they appear reasonably enough in Aristotle as ol ix 
vv/cro^ y€VP&PT€<; OeoXoyoi, For it is always some dark and 
i*easonless primeval ground from which they evolve material 
tilings, and they may be considered as representatives of 
the evolutionist idea. Likewise in this respect Milesian 
science followed immediately in their wake, and had in 
part the same principles but with greater clearness of 
thought (§§ 14-16). Over against these was the later ten- 
dency whose representatives were regarded by Aristotle as 
standing between the poets and philosophers (ßefiirffiipoi 
airr&v). By these the Perfect was supposed as the form- 
ing (creative) principle at the beginning of time. To 
them belongs, besides the entirely mythical Hermotimus of 
Clazomense, ^ the historical Pherecydes of Syrus, a contem- 
porary of the earliest philosophers and a man who wrote 
his conceptions in prose. He presupposed Zeus as the per- 
sonality giving order and reason to the world, and that 
Time^ and Earth act with Zeus as original principles 
' xpovo^, X^^^)' ^® appears to have represented in grotesque 
images the "five-fold" development of individual thin.i\M 
ont of the rational principle. 

> Whom some try to identify with Anaxagoras. See Cariu, Nach^ 
gelassene Werken 4 vols., 330 f. ; Zeller, I*. 924 f. 
' Xpopoff may mean something else. Zeller, I^. 78. 
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opment of science. This movement is the ethicthrdiffiatu 
reformation of Pythagoras. 

It is absolutely necessary, in the interest of historical clear- 
ness, to distinguish Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, and the 
practice of the former from the science of the latter. The in- 
vestigations of modern time have more and more led to this 
distinction. The accounts of the later ancients (neo-Pythago- 
rean and neo-Platonic) had gathered so many myths about the 
personality of Pythagoras, and had so ascrib^ to him the ripest 
and highest thoughts of Greek philosophy through direct and 
indirect falsification, that he became a mysterious and entirely 
inconceivable form. But the fact that the cloud of myths 
should thicken from century to century in ancient time around 
him, makes it necessary^ to go back to the oldest and, at 
the same time, most authoritative accounts. Therein it ap- 
pears that neither Plato nor Aristotle knew anything about 
a philosophy of Pythagoras, but simply make mention of a 
philosophy of the ^* so-called Pythagoreans." Nowhere is the 
"number theory" referred to the "Master" himself. It is 
also to be regarded as highly probable that Pythagoras himself 
wrote nothing. At any rate, nothing is preserved which can be 
confidently attributed to him, and neither Plato nor Aristotle 
knew of anything of the sort. On the other hand, the first philo- 
sophical writing of tlie school is that of Philolaus,^ the con- 
temporary of Anaxagoras, and therefore of Socrates and 
Democritus. This philosophic teaching will be set forth in 
the place which belongs to it chronologically in the develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy (§ 24). Pythagoras himself, how- 
ever, in the light of historical criticism, appears only as a kind 
of founder of religion, and a man of grand ethical and political 
eflSciency. His work had an important place among the causes 
and the preliminary conditions of the scientific life in Greece. 

Concerning the life of Pythagoras little is certain. He came 
from an old Tyrrhean-Phliasian stock, which had migrated to 
his home, Samos, at the latest in the time of his grandfather. 
Here he was born, somewhere between the years 5d0 and 570, 
as the son of Mnesarchus, a rich merchant. It is not impos- 
sible that differences that arose between him and Polycrates, or 
the antipathy of the aristocrat to this tyrant, drove him out of 

^ See Zeller, P. 256 ff., against A. Roth {Gesch, unserer abendlan. Phi' 
los.f II. b, S61 {., 48 £.). 2ieUer shows clearly that P^'thagoras had no 
1 philom)phy. 

« Diog. Lacpt., VIII. 15, 85. 
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ideaa He stood iu this respect entirely in line with the 
progress and innovation of the time, and he antagonized, as 
a point of view antiquated or coming to be so, the religion 
of the poets, in which he missed a moral earnestness. On 
the other hand, he was inspired by the same ethical impulse 
against that weakening of the moral bond to which the 
new methods of Greek social life threatened to lead, and 
in fact had already led. He called, therefore, for a return 
to the old institutions and convictions. Especially in 
politics, he represented a reaction in favor of the aristoc- 
racy as opposed to the growing democratic movement. This 
opposition determined the peculiar position of the Pythag- 
orean society. The society was, in truth, one of the most 
important factors in the religious and intellectual advance 
of the Greek spirit, and at the same time it flung itself 
against the current of the time as regards ethics and 
politics.^ As to the latter, the Ionian Pythagoras preferred 
the more conservative Dorian character, and the ^' Italian 
philosophy" founded by him passed among the ancientg 
as an antithesis to the Ionian. 

The emphasis upon the unity of the divine Being, and a 
purely moral conception of the same was carried no farther 
by Pythagoras and by the Pythagoreans than by the Gnomic 
poets. Neither was the conception of the purely spiritual here 
attained, nor a scientific foundation and presentation given 
to ethical concepts, nor, finally, a sharp contradiction made to 
the polytheistic popular religion. (Of course we do not in- 
clude in this statement the doctrines of the neo-Pythagorean 
'and neo-Platonic schools.) On the contrary, Pythagoras had 
the pedagogic acumen to develop these higher conceptions from 
those existing in the myths and religious ceremonies. He used 
in this way the Mysteries, especially the Orphic, and he himself 
appears to have been connected with the cult of Apollo in 
particular. He laid particular emphasis upon the doctrine of 
immortality and its application to a theory of moral religious 
retribution, and this also took the mythic form of the doctrine 

* Similarly and on a larger scale this is rejHsated by Plato's work- 
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tnd perhaps in the same connection the beginnings of 
mathematical investigations which therefore, like medicine, 
have a point of departure equally independent of that of 
** general philosophy." ^ 

It is no longer certain how much the society directed by 
Pythagoras himself was in possession of all of the rules by which, 
according to later accounts, the community life of the members, 
their initiation, their education even to the particulars of each 
day's duties, were provided for. The conception taken from 
later analogies is scarcely credible, that the Pythagoreans 
were a secret society in which the novitiate first after a long 
preparation and after the performance of many symbolical 
formalities could share in the ^^ mysteries." Roth in particular 
has tried to re-establish this distinction of the esoteric and ex- 
oteria Pythagoreanism was certainly no more and no less 
a secret society than all the other Mysteries, and there is not 
the slightest ground for assuming a secret science in it. That 
the stimulus given by Pythagoras to the spiritual community 
of life was concerned with music and mathematics, may safely 
be accepted. All else is doubtful, and probably fabulous. So, 
too, it is impossible to find out anything certain as to the founder's 
personal familiarity with these subjects. Even the well-known 
geometrical proposition is not to be attributed to him in entire 
confidence. He himself belongs rather to the religious and 
political life. But the spirit in which he founded his school 
was of such a nature that scientific interest could and actually 
did flourish in it. 

13. In Oreek national life such were the essential condi< 
tions for the origin of the philosophy which appeared at the 
beginning of the sixth century as an independent phenom- 
enon. Its entire course, however, since it was dependent 
upon the general civilization of the nation, shows a gradual 
drifting from circumference to centre. The beginnings lie 
scattered in those circles of Hellenic life where, in friendly 
as well as in hostile contact with neighboring peoples, it 
first developed into full independence. Afterwards in the 
entire Sophistic Enlightenment philosophy centred itself in 

^ See G. Cantor, Vorlesungen Über d, Gesch. //. Math., I. 125 f. 
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longer formed after the models of mythology, but by per- 
sonal reflection and meditation. Nevertheless these new 
endeavors leading to science grew oat of the circle of reli- 
gions ideas, and thereby did science prove itself to be one 
of the functions which had been differentiated out of the 
original religious life of human society. At first science 
treated the same problems that concerned mythological 
fancy. The difference between the two does not^ Ke in 
their subject matter, but in the form of their interrogation 
and the nature of their reply. Science begins where a 
conceptual problem takes the place of curiosity as to se- 
quences, and where, therefore, fancies and fables are 
replaced by the investigations of permanent relations. 

The common task for the Oreek philosopher lay in the 
necessity to understand the change of things, their origi- 
nation, destruction, and transmutation into one another. 
This very change, this process of happening ( Oeschehen) 
was accepted as a matter of course, and was not required 
to be explained or reduced to its causes. It had rather to 
be described, objectified, and conceptually stated. The myth 
accomplished this in the form of a narrative. To the ques- 
tion, What existed previously ? it made answer with a 
description of the^ origin of the world, and tells of the 
battles of Titans and how they finally produced this world. 
Among men of science this interest in the past gave way 
to an interest in what is permanent. They no longer 
asked for the temporal but for the real pritis of perceived 
Being. Face to face with the perpetual vicissitudes of in- 
dividual things, they expressed the thought of a world- 
unity, by asking what is permanent amid the changes. 
Consequently they formed as the goal of their research 
the concept of a world-stuff that changes into all things, 
and into which all things return when these things vanish 
from perception. The idea of a temporal origin of things 
gives place to that of eternal Being, and thus arises the 
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R Ritter, Oesch, der ionischen Philosophie (Berlin, 1821) ; R 
Seydel, Der Fortsdiritt der Metaphysik uiUer den ältesten ioni^ 
sehen Philosophen (Leipzig, 1861) ; P. Tannery, Pour Vhistoire 
de la science heUene^ I. (Paris, 1887). 

Thales (about 600 b. c.) answered the question concern- 
ing tlie substantial constitution of the world (Weltstoff) 
by declaring it to be water. This is the only assertion that 
can be attributed to him with perfect certainty. Even 
Aristotle,^ who could give only traditional reports concern- 
ing Thales, as early as his time had only conjectures about 
Uie grounds of this assertion. When Aristotle states that 
the moist character of the animal seed and animal nutri- 
tion was the occasion for this statement of Thales (and to 
Aristotle's inference,^ all later supplementary conjectures 
appear to refer), we are permitted to attribute this inference 
to the specific interest in biology, which appealed strongly 
to the Stagirite, but, for all we know, not at all to Thales. 
More probable is the conjecture, likewise reported by 
Aristotle,^ which brings the teaching of Thales into connec- 
tion with ancient cosmological ideas. In these the ocean 
was considered the oldest and most important thing. It 
would be exceedingly strange if the Ionian thinker, in an- 
swer to the question as to the constitution of the world, 
had not decided in favor of the element so important to his 
people. The thought of its infinite mobility, its transfor- 
mation into earth and air, its all-engulfing violence, could 
not but have held an important place in the minds of sea- 
faring folk. The reported cosmographical ^ ideas of Thales 
also agree with this, for he is said to have thought that the 
earth floated in water, and to have given, in connection 
with this, a Neptunian explanation of earthquakes. 

> Met.^ L 8, 983 b, 22, Xo/S^y lam r^y viroXi^iy. 

* Plot. Plac. phü,f I. 3 (Dox., 276). Compare Zeller, IK 175, S. 

* See beyond. 

« Arist. De ccelo, U. 18, 294 a, 28. 
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The lime in which Thales lived is detennined by an eclipse, 
which he is said to have predicted. In accordance with modem 
investigations (Zech, Astronomische Untersiu^ungen Über die 
wichtigsten Finsternisse^ Leipzig, 1858), this must be placed in 
the year 585 b. a His life falls, at all events, in the flourishing 
period of Miletus under Thrasybulus. The year of his birth 
cannot be exactly determined ; his death may be placed 
directly after the Persian invasion in the middle of the sixth 
century (Diels, BJiein, Mus,, XXXI. 15 f.)* He belonged to 
the old family of the Thelides, which sprang from the B^tian 
Cadmians, who migrated into Asia Minor. Hence the state- 
ment that he was of Phoenician derivation (Zeller, 1\ 169, 1\ 
See § 9 for his practical and political activity; § 10, for his 
knowledge of mathematics and physics. The Egjrptian jour- 
neys wMch later literature reports, are at least doubtful; 
altiiough, provided that he was engaged in commerce, they are 
not impossible. None of the writings of Thales are cited by 
Aristotle, and it is consequently doubtful if he committed any- 
thing to writing. 

15. If Thales is to be regarded as the first physicist, we 
meet the first metaphysician in the person of his somewhat 
younger countryman, Anaximander (611-545 b. c). For 
his answer to the question concerning the constitution of 
the universe is already to be essentially distinguished, in its 
content as well as in its fundamentals, from that of Thales. 
Thales had sought to find the cosmic matter in the empiri- 
cally known, and had seized upon what appears as the most 
completely mutable. If Anaximander was not content with 
this theory, it was on account of his pronounced principle ^ 
that the cosmic matter must be thought as infinite, so that it 
may not be thought to exhaust itself in its creations. From 
this it followed immediately that the cosmic matter cannot 
be found among empirically given forms of matter, all of 
which are limited. Thus there remained for the definition 
of the cosmic matter only the quality of its spatial and 
temporal infinity. Consequently Anaximander said that 
the apxn ^ ^^^ &7r€ipov. 

1 Arist. Phys., HI. 8, 208 a, 8; see Flat. PloG-t I- 3 {Dox., 277), Ua 
4 ymotff /ii) hnXwtirjf. 
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of matter as an undetermined possibility. But, on the 
other hand, it is certain that Anaximander thought of the 
äire^pop always as corporeal,^ and only the kind of cor- 
poreality can be subject to controversy. The hypothesis, 
too, expressed repeatedly in later antiquity, is untenable, 
viz., that he asserted the cosmic matter to be an inter- 
mediary state between water and air, or air and fire. On 
the contrary, the combination of the Anaximandrian prin- 
ciple with the /uy/Lui of Empedocles and Anaxagoras^ which 
Aristotle gives, led even in antiquity to the conception 
of the aweipov as a mixture of all the empirical material 
elements. If now, also, the adherence of Anaximander to 
hylozoistic monism is — as Aristotle says it is — so very 
certain that one cannot make him (with Bitter, op. cit.^ 
the father of mechanical physics, in opposition to Ionian 
dynamics,' yet, on the other hand, it is incontrovertible that 
Anaximander in some conjecturable, obscure way must 
have stated that the aireipop contains in itself all known 
material elements, and then differentiates these elements 
in the cosmic process.^ Doubtless he held an attitude of 
uncertainty as to the relationship of the airetpov to these 
particular elements, similar to the mythological primeval 
idea of Chaos, which idea, to be sure, had already been 
greatly purified, but not yet thoroughly elaborated and 
assimilated. 

Accordingly Anaximander was doubtless content in 
merely indicating as iKKplveaOai the development of par- 

1 Compare Zeller, V, 186, 1, as against Michelis, Dt an, infinito 
(Braunsberg, 1874). 

« Arist. Met,, XI. 2, 1069 b, 22 : to which add especially Phys,, I. 4, 
187 a, 20 : ol If rV rov Mi ivovaav ras ivavruirtfTat tKKpiP€a3tUy &awtp 
Ami(iftapdp6g ^<n rrX. Compare § 22. 

' Brandis, Handbuch, I. 125. 

* Aiist. Mel., XI. 2, and Theophrastus (Simpl. PTiys,, 6) interpret 
this aa a dvm^i inclusion. The Hanipop became to them their 66pum§ 
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ticular things from the cosmic matter. Indeed he caused 
the antithetical Warm and Cold to be differentiated from 
the airetpov as its first qualitative determinations. Out of 
the mixture of these two qualities was supposed to be 
formed then the Fluid, the fundamental material of the 
finite empirical world. Thus the metaphysical basis to the 
tlieory of Thales was complete ; for Anaximander taught 
that the particular parts of the world had been differentiated 
out of the Fluid. These were the earth, air, and the fire 
encircling the whole. 

The philosopher inserted into this meteorological account 
of the origin of the world a multitude of single astronom- 
ical ideas (§ 10) which, even if thej appear childish to 
us to-day, nevertheless not only show a many-sided in- 
terest in nature, but also presuppose independent obser- 
vations and conclusions. Anaximander reflected upon the 
facts of organic life also, and there is preserved one obser- 
vation of his in accord ^ with the modem evolution theory. 
This is to the effect that animals appeared when the primi- 
tive liquid earth dried up, and were originally fish in form. 
Then some of them, adapting themselves to their new envi* 
ronment, became land animals. This process of develop- 
ment, in its naive explanation, includes even man. 

The single qualitative differentiations are lost again in 
the perpetual life-process of the cosmic matter, in the same 
way that they arise out of the äwe^pov, Anaximander, in the 
single fragment verbally preserved to us, has described this 
reabsorption in a poetic * manner — reminding us of original 
Oriental-religious ideas — as a kind of compensation for the 
injustice of individual existence, i^ &v Si fj y€Pf)a'l^ iari 
Tofc oia-iy KOI rffP ^Oopiiv eh ravra jtpeaOai Kara to j^ed^p. 
SiBopai yap airrä Sltcrjp koI riaw [aXXfJXot?] t^ aZucta^ tcariL 

» Plut Plac,, V. 19 {Dox,, 430) ; HippoL Erf. Aar., L 6 (Awt, ö60> 
Compare Teichmüller, Studien^ I. 63 I 
< SimpL Phffi., 6% 24» 13. 
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rffp Tov %poi/ot; rd^cp. To this Anaxiinander united the 
theory, also similarlj Oriental, that the cosmic matter in 
perpetual transformation creates out of itself world-systems, 
and again absorbs them.^ Whether to the view of an end- 
less plurality of successive world-formations was connected 
also that of a plurality of co-existing worlds, contained in 
the primitive matter, remains* undecided and not probable.^ 

The determination of the dates of the life of Anaximander 
rests upon the arbitrary statement of Apollodorus, that in the 
second year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad he was sixty- four years 
old and directly afterwards died. (Diog. Laert., II. 2.) This is 
not far from the truth. Further of his biography is not known. 
His work, to which some one gave the title ircpl «^ixrco)«, was in 
prose, and impears to have been lost very early. Compare Schlei- 
ermaoher, Ueber An.^ Complete Works^ III. 2, 171 f. ; Büsgen, 
Oiber da8 &w€i(>cv des A. (Wiesbaden, 1867) ; Neuhäuser, Anaa^ 
MUeaius, (Bonn, 1888). 

16. We turn back from the metaphysical to the physical 
point of view when we pass from Anaximander to Anaxi- 
menes, for the latter sought the cosmic matter again in the 
empirically known. Nevertheless the reflections of Anaxi- 
mander were not ineffectual upon his successor. For when 
he substituted the air in place of the water of Thales, he 
had especial reference to the postulate of Anaximander: 
he explained that the air is the aireipo^ äpxn. He found the 
claims of the metaphysician to be thus satisfied by the em- 
pirical material.' At the same time he chose the air on 

1 Plot. Strom^ fr. 2 {Lhx., 679). 

s SeeZeUer, I. 212 f. 

• This is attested expressly by Simplicius, Phy»,, 6% 24, 26 : see Eus. 
Pnxp., I. 8, 8 (Dox,, 579) and especially Schal, in Arist., 514 a, 88 ; Sntipop 
Itiw col mMs vw4Brro r^9 ^XV^^ ^ f^^^ ^^* dopurrow icrX. It is thus impossible 
to premise with Bitter (Gesch. der Phüas.y 217) that Anaximenes made 
a distinetioii between the air as a metaphysical cosmic matter and the 
same as an empirical element. Brandis also, who first entertained this 
▼lew in his handbook, 1. 144, has later (fleich. d. Entw.^ I. 56, 2) not laid 
io much stress on it. 
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Bafelj attested ^ conception of a periodic change of world- 
formings and world-destructions, i. e., of a successive 
plurality of worlds. It is not certain, however, that he 
thought the destruction of the world to be conflagration. 

Nothing is known of the life of Anaximenes, and its chro- 
nological determination is diiiicult. See Zeller, K 219, 1. 
Against the conjectures of Diels (Rhein. MiLS.y XXXI. 27) 
there is the probable theory that by the ^^ capture of Sardis," 
with which his death is said to be coincident (Diog.> II. 3), we 
are to understand the capture by the lonians in the year 499. 
Accordingly his birth would have to be in the 5dd Olympiad, as 
Hermann has it (De philo8, Jonic. astatibusy Göttingen, 1849). 
Roth (II. a, 246 f. ; b, 42 f .) makes the date too late by placing 
it in the 5dth Olympiad. His Trcpt «^va-cois was written * yXoxrcn/ 
*Ia3c avXj KOi dirtplrrta. This Is the beginning of a dry practical 
prose which shows itself contemporaneously in the historiog- 
raphy of his countryman Hecatseus. 

With the destruction of Miletus after the battle of Lade, 
494, and the fall of the independence of Ionia, the first 
development of Greek science along the lines of natural 
philosophy came to an end.^ When, at least a generation * 
after Anaximenes, in another Ionian city, Ephesus, the 
great scientific theory of Heracleitus appeared, the new 
theory did not leave the old theory unused. Heracleitus, 
on the other hand, joined to the old theory the religious 
and metaphysical problems which had appeared in the 
mean time from other directions. 

1 SimpL Phyg.y 267 T 

' According to Diog. Laert., 11. 2. 

* The great chronological chasm between Anaximenes and Heraclei- 
tus is consistent with the entirely different handling of the problems by 
the Utter. Therefore the customary way of making Heracleitus a 
follower of the Milesians is the less tenable, since the teaching of 
Httiuileitus absolutely presupposes that of Xenophanes. 

* If one places the death of Anaximenes at 525 (Diels and Zeller) 
and that of Heracleitus, at the earliest, at 475, then the chasm appeai> 
still greater. 
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of Colophon, who sang in Magna Gr»cia (570-470). To 
him antiquity referred as the first champion against the 
anthropomorphic element in the popular religion. He 
criticised the representation of gods in human form,^ and 
made sport of the poets who attributed to celestials the 
passions and sins of men.^ He asserted the singleness of 
the highest and true God.^ If we maj believe that herein 
he taught nothing but what was already provided for and 
hinted at, if not indeed definitely presented, in the Pythag- 
orean doctrine as known to him, and possibly even earlier 
in the Mysteries, — then that which makes Xenophanes a 
philosopher is the basis which he developed for monothe- 
ism from the philosophy of the Milesian physics. We can 
condense his teaching into a sentence: the apxv ^ the 
€k>dhead. According to his religious conviction, God is 
the original ground of all things, and to him are due all 
attributes which the physicists had ascribed to the cosmic 
matter. He is unoriginated and imperishable ; ^ and, as 
the cosmic matter was identical with the World-All for the 
lonians, so for Xenophanes was God identical to the world- 
all. He contains all things in himself, and he is at the 
same time ip koI irav.^ This philosophical monotheism, 

^ Compare the well-known verse in Clem. Alex. Strom., V. 714 
(fr. 5, 6). 

* Compare Sext. Emp. Adv, math,, IX. 198 and I. 289. 

* ** EZt Ms thf Tt B§oi(n kclL avBpinroun fuyurros olhrt d€fiaf Btnfroiatp 
6iiouot oBt€ porffM.^* The metaphysical monotheism in Xenophanes and 
later in the Greek thinkers — in a certain sense eren in Plato — is 
allied with the recognition also of subordinate deities which are treated 
as parts of the world. The Stoa was the first to attempt to analyze 
this relationship in a conceptual way. Side by side with the 
metaphysical monotheism, there thus continued to exist a m3rthical 
poljrtheism. 

* According to Arist. RheL, II. 23, 1899 b, 6, Xenophanes declared 
it impious to speak of birth and death« of origination and extinction, 
of a Grodhead, dfufxiripiog yhp avfißmptiP fuf 9umi rovr B€Ovs nort. 

'^ Compare SimpL Ph^s.^S*, 32, 26 ; hr^UpMoi nap . . . Ztpot^&prfp . . . 
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importance, however, for future philosophic; 
that Xenophanes followed to its logical cone 
cept of qualitative unity ; and that moreov< 

^ According to Sext Emp. Pyrr, hypol,^ I. S 
Timon makes him say ; ^nwQ yhp tft^p vow thpvamiu ] 
amkvrro • vhf A* cor dt\ Udyrji Jaßtkicotuvf**» — ' 

•-» Dil Xm. Zen ^' ' 
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it over temporal differentiations in such a waj that he 
ascribed unchangeability to the Godhead in every respect^ 
He thereby enters into significant opposition to his prede- 
cessors.^ From the concept of the divine apxv^ there van- 
ished the character of mutability which had played so 
great a role in the Milesian hylozoism. 

In the emphasis upon this claim that the apxv is un- 
originated and imperishable, and must also be immobile, 
excluding therefore Ku/rja-i^ as well as aWouoa-L^j lay the 
distinctive innovation of the teaching of Xenophanes. 
For just here the concept of the ap^v could no longer 
serve as an explanation of empirical events. However, 
Xenophanes did not himself appear to have been conscious 
of the chasm he left between his metaphysical principle, 
and the plurality and changeableness of individual things.^ 
For in an obviously naive ^ manner he conjoined to his 
religious metaphysics a multitude of physical theories. 
Nevertheless he does not appear as an independent in- 
vestigator in physics, but he simply follows the views of 
Anaximander, with whose entire doctrine he seems to 
have been perfectly familiar,^ and adds certain more or 
less happy observations of his own. Among the latter 

^ Eos. Prcep. «v., I. 8, 4 : tum Xiyti t6 vav ati ofunop. Hippolyt. Re/,, 
I. 14 : Srt tp rh iray i<m» t(» firraßokfjs. He also denied moTement 
to the world-all ; compare Simpl. Phys , 6^, 23, 6 : alti d* cV T»vr^ r« ucvriy 
munvftrvop ovdiw Ofödt ntT€pxt(rBai tu» tirtvpiira SK\o$€v SkXjj, 

^ This very opposition Aristotle emphasizes in connection with 

Afiff.y L 5. 

* It is posiible, also, that he endeavored to avoid a difficulty here by an 
indefinite expression, just as Diogenes, II. 1, reports that Anaximander 
(no source of authority given) taught : rä /acv fupfj furaßdXXtw. t6 dc 

4^iffT4/9Xi7roir that. 
^ Thus he lets stand the plurality of mythical gods under the meta- 
Godhead. 

* Theophrastus appears to think him the pupil of Anaximander See 
ZaDer, I«. 508, 1. 

4 
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Oroecorum operum reliquiw, I. 1 (AmsterH« 
De genuina Xenomhrf^^" * 
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Naamburg, 1864; Oldenbarg, 1876; Danzig, 1871; Stettin, 
1874y 1877) ; Freadenthal, Die Theologie des Xenophanes (Bres- 
Uiu, 1886). Compare Arch./. Oesch. d. Philos., 1. 322 f. 

The peeudo- Aristotelian treatise De Xent^hane^Zenone^Oor- 
gia (printed in the works of Aristotle, and in Mullach, Fragm. 
I. 271, also under the title De MeliasOy Xenoj)hane et Qorgia)^ 
came from the Peripatetic school. According to tlie investiga- 
tions of Brandis, Bergk, Ueberweg, Vermehren, and Zeller, we 
may believe that the last part of this work doubtless treats of 
Grorgias, and the first part almost as surely of Melissus. The 
middle portion presupposes an older presentation about Xenoph- 
anes which was referred wrongly by a later commentator to 
Zeno, and was supplemented with some statements about Zeno's 
views drawn from other sources. This part of the treatise can 
be used only with the greatest judgment, and then as illustra- 
tive of what on the one hand the fragments, and on the other 
the reports, of Aristotle give. 

The teaching of Xenophanes, immature as it appears, 
nevertheless discloses the inadequacy of the Milesian con- 
cept of the afyxrf. In or behind the change of single things, 
he said, should be sought a cosmic principle that creates 
them all, but yet itself always remains unchanged. But 
if we seriously conceive of this cosmic principle of 
Xenophanes as utterly unchangeable, and at the same 
time regard it as the sole and all-embracing actuality, it is 
impossible to understand its capacity of being ceaselessly 
transmuted into individual tilings. The two thought-mo- 
tifs that had been fundamental in the concept of the apxn 
now part company, — on the one hand, the reflection upon 
the fundamental fact of the cosmic process {Geschehen), 
on the other the fundamental postulate of the permanent, 
of the unchangeably self-determined, of Being. The more 
difficult their reconciliation appeared, the more conceivable 
is it that the young science, at whose command there was 
as yet no wealth of mediating data, and which on the other 
hand was developed with naive unconcern, should fall upon 
the expedient of thinking out each motif by itself without 
regard for the other. From this courageous onesidedness, 
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centual cIp«^**'" 
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eTer-uniform process itself, in which all things rise and 
pass away. It is the world itself, therefore, in its unorigi- 
nating and unperishing mutability.^ 

The exceptional diflSealty of this relationship was remarked 
by the ancients, and from it, especially, the Ephesian got his 
nickname, o-icorcivos. Herein appeared the amalgamation of 
the abstract and the concrete, of the sensuous and the symboli- 
cal, which, in general, characterized the entire thought and 
habit of expression of Heracleitus. Neither to oracular pride 
nor to the assumption of mysteriousness (Zeller, V, 570 f.) is 
this deficiency to be attributed in his writing, but to inability 
to find an adequate form for his aspiring abstract thought. 
Besides this, a priestly ceremoniousness of tone is unmistak- 
able. Hence the wrestling with language which appears in 
nearly all the fragments ; hence the rhetorical vehemence of 
expression and a heaping up of metaphors, in which a power- 
ful and sometimes grotesque fancy is displayed. Concerning 
especially his fundamental teaching, his words seem to show in 
isolated passages that he had only substituted fire for water or 
air. But more exact search shows that the opx^ meant quite a 
different thing to him. He also identified fire and the world-all 
and fire and the Godhead ; — nay, hylozoic pantheism finds in 
the teaching of Heracleitus its own most perfect expression. 
Yet he meant that this world principle is only the movement 
represented in the fire. It is the cosmic process itself. 

Heracleitus proceeded from the point of view that the 
fire-motion is originally in itself the final ground of things, 
and accordingly no permanent Being is fundamental in it. 
He found fire to be the condition of every change, and 
therefore the object of scientific knowledge. But he did 
not only mean this in the sense that '' nothing is perma- 
nent save change," but also in the higher sense that this 
eternal movement completes itself in determined and ever- 
recurrent forms. From this metaphysical thesis he at- 
tempted to understand the problem of the ever-permanent 
series of repetitions, the rhythm of movement and the law 

^ Fr. 46 (Schust.) Kdtrixop rov avrbv ätrayrap oöT€ tis Bt&w oÖrt dtföp^ 
wwoUiatv, «XX* fr at\ icai tort» nvp dti^* 
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of a world-order of natural phenomena cat 
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The most universal form A the cosmic pr 
fore, for Heracleitus that of opposition and 
From the notion of the ^^ flow of all thin^ 
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mony."* The world-all is consequently th< 
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1 Fp. 76. 
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ime strife and peace ; or what seems to mean ^ the same 
in Heracleitus' terminology, it is at one and the same time 
want and fulness.^ 

The physical application of these principles afforded 
a thoroughgoing theory of the elemental changes in the 
universe. Action and reaction take place in orderly suc- 
cession, and indeed in such wise that they are constantly 
balanced in their results. Thus it happens that single 
things have the appearance of persisting, when two oppos- 
ing forces temporarily hold each other in equilibrium, 
as, for instance, the river appears as a permanent thing 
because just as much water flows to a point as flows from 
it. Heracleitus designated this rhythm of change as the 
two " Ways " which are identical, the 0S09 /caTCD and the 
oSoq avto.^ By the first Way the original fire changes 
itself into water and then into earth through condensation ; 
by the second the earth changes back through liquefac- 
tion to water and then to fire. This double process is 
true in one respect for the entire world ; for in regularly 
recurrent periods ^ it develops into individual things from 
the original fire, and then returns to the initial condition 
of pure fire. Hence comes the idea of alternating world- 
formation and world-destruction.* On the other hand, this 

innate figure of the bow and the lyre : iroXcvrovor [-rponos'] yap äpfxowifi 
Koafiov ^jcflMnrcp ro^ kqI Xvpi/f. As to the meaning, see Zeller, I^. 598 f. 

1 Ibid., 641. 

«Fr. 67. From these determinations apparently come vtUos and 
^Hkorrfs, the different conditions developed by Empedocles (§ 21). 

* Compare Diog. Laert., IX. 8. The designations Kdra> and &^ are to 
'be understood as first of all spatial, but they appear to have acquired a 
connotation of value. A thing becomes less valuable, the farther it is 
from the fiery element. 

* He has suggested for these the Great Year ( 1 8,000 orl 0,800 years ?) ; 
following perhaps the Chaldeans. 

* The acceptance of successive world-formations and destructions 
in Heracleitus may be looked upon as assured from the deductions of 
Zeller, I«. 626-^0. 
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Tlie vitality of the soul, and consequently its perfection 
in every respect, depends on its deriving its nourishment 
from the cosmic fire, the universal reason, the X0709. The 
breath is the physical medium of obtaining this nourish- 
ment, and cessation of the breath stops activity. A further 
medium of life, however, is sense perception, which is the 
absorption of the outer through the inner fire; and this 
accounts for the depression of soul-activity in sleep. The 
drier and more fiery, the better and wiser is the soul, and 
the more does it participate in the universal cosmic reason. 
Since the cosmic reason is cosmic law, the reasonableness 
of man consists in his conformity to law, and in his con- 
scious subordination to it. On that account Heracleitus 
regarded the ethical and political tasks of mankind as 
expressions of the supremacy of law. His entire aristo« 
cratic hate against the democracy, that had attained to 
power, is revealed in diatribes against the anarchy of the 
multitudes and their caprice. Only in subordination to 
order and in the last instance to cosmic law, can man 
win that serenity which constitutes his happiness. In an 
apprehension of law, however, and in subordination to 
the universally valid, Heracleitus found the theoretical goal 
of mankind. Only the reason and not sense perception 
guarantees the attainment of this goal, and without the 
reason eyes and ears are bad witnesses.^ The great mass 

1 The well-known Fragment 11 (Sext. Emp. Adv. math., YU, 126), 
jBKol ßMoprrvpts aafBpmrounv 6<f)Bakfi6i km ina ßapßdpovi ylntx^s ixovrttip, 
is ofually interpreted aa a disdain of sense knowledge. Schuster 
(p. 19 f.) has made an attempt (confuted by Zeller, I«. 572 f., 656 f.) to 
stamp Heracleitus as a sensualist on account of his theory of perception. 
The correct position lies in the mean between these two authorities. Ri^'ht 
knowledge indeed arises in sense when the right soul elaborates it. 
The criterion to which all things are referred is here again conformity 
to lawy which is universally valid and won only through thought. In 
deep and through mere individual perception every one has only his own, 
and therefore a false^ world of ideas. The analogy in practical life is 
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J. Bywater {Her. reliquice^ Oxfoni), 1877, a collection which 
iucludes, to be sure, the counterfeited letters, but those, how- 
ever, that presumably came from ancient sources; Th. Gom- 
perz (Zu II/s Lehre und den Ueherresten »eines Werke^ Vienna, 
1887) ; £dm. Pfleiderer, Die Phüoa. der Her. v. Eph. im Lichte 
der Myaterienideen (Berlin, 1886). 

In the theory of Heracleitus, scientific reflection as the 
sole true method already so far strengthened itself in the 
abstract development of his concepts that it set itself over 
against customary opinion and sense appearance with 
a rugged self -consciousness. To a still higher degree the 
same attitude appears in the antagonistic theory of the 
Eleatic School. 

19« The scientific founder of the Eleatic school was 
Parmenides. What had been set forth by Xenophanes in 
religions assertions about the unity and singleness of the 
Oodhead and its identity with the world, was developed 
entirely conceptually by Parmenides as a metaphysical 
theory. That concept, however, which was placed as central 
and drew all the others entirely into its circle, was Being. 
The great Eleatic was led up to his theory through reflec- 
tions of a purely formal logical nature. In a still obscure 
and undeveloped form the correlation of consciousness and 
Being hovered before his mind. All thinking is referred 
to something thought, and therefore has Being for its con- 
tent. Thinking that refers to Nothing and is therefore 
contentless, cannot be. Therefore not-Being cannot be 
thought, and much the less can it be.^ It is the greatest of 
all follies to discuss not-Being at all, for we must speak of 
it as a thought content, that is, as something being, and 
must contradict ourselves.* If all thinking refers, however, 

^ Yersefl 85-40 (Mullaeh) : oürt yhp h» yvoirj^ to yt fifj iov * ov ytip 
6m/ara9. oOrt <t>paaai^i t6 yhp avrh votiv €<rrlv rt kclL tlvm* 

* TV. 48-51 . Steinhart and Bernays have rightly called attention to 
the fact that Heracleitus is antagonized here, for he ascribes Being and 
not-Being alike to the things conceived in the process of Becoming. 
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Compare Zeller, I^. 670. The same dialectic in ref 
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» This line of thought is repeated by the V-- ^' 
•f o/., and is unavoiHoW- •' '^ 
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A.11 plurality, all qualitative difference, all origination, all 
change or destruction are shut out by true Being. In this 
respect Parmenides has constructed the concept in perfect 
clearness and sharpness. 

But this abstract ontology among the Eleatics nevertheless 
took another turn through some content definitions obtained 
from the inuer and outer world of experience. This oc- 
curred in the two directions resulting from the way in 
which Parmenides gained the concept of Being from the 
identity of thinking and the thing thought. That Being, 
to which thought refers in its naive conception as if it 
were its own necessary content, is corporeal actuality. 
Therefore the Being of Parmenides was identified with the 
absolutely corporeal. The polemic against the acceptance 
of not-Being got a new aspect in this way. The op coin- 
cides with the irkeov, the ßi)f 6v with the kcvov ; and the 
EHeatics taught that there is no empty space. There- 
fore Being is indivisible, immovable,^ and excludes not 
only qualitative change, but also all change of place. 
This Ikbsolute corporeality is therefore not boundless 
{are\€vrfirov)y but is Being ^ that is complete in itself, 
unchangeably determined, self-bounded, like a perfectly 
rounded, changeless and homogeneous sphere.^ 

^ YT. SO, S5 ; rmM» r^ iv rvvr^ rt itivov Kaff iwno rt Ktlrai» 

* Y. 8S f. Doubtless Parmenides antagonized the Milesian teaching 
of the SfTttpow in all its possible affiliations. But it is utterly unnecessary 
to think that the opposition of ircpar and antipov presupposes the num- 
ber investigations of the Pythagoreans. There is not the slightest 
trace of this in Parmenides. Inversely it is not impossible that the 
opposition of the Eleatics against all predecessors made the dual con- 
cept so important that the Pythagoreans inserted this among their 
fundamental antitheses. Doubtless the purely Greek representation 
influenced Parmenides, in which the measurable and self-determined 
and never the measureless and undetermined was regarded as perfect. 
Melissns seems (§ 20) to have neglected this point, and thus to have 
approached the theory of Anaximauder. 

• v. 102 f. 
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senses. His ontology is a perfectly conscious rationalism 
that shut out all experience and denied all content. 

Neyertheless Parmenides believed that he could not do 
without a physical theory, possibly because he felt the de- 
mands of his scientific society in Elea. So the second 
part ' of his didactic poem gave a kind of hypothetical and 
problematical physics which stands out of logical connec- 
tion with the ontology of the first part. But on the other 
hand the *^ Human Opinions " about the many changeable 
things offered to sensation were not simply reproduced, 
but were transformed, as they would necessarily have to be, 
according to his presupposition, if in general plurality 
motion and change were to be recognized as real. To this 
belonged first of all the statement that that which is not, is 
thought ^ as actual side by side that which is ; and that out 
of the reciprocal action of the two are derived multiplicity 
and the process of individual Becoming. The physical 
theory of Parmenides was a dualism, a theory of opposites. 
Although in this respect it reminds us strongly of 
Heracleitus, the agreement with him is still more apparent 
in the making whatever really is as the equivalent of the 
light, and whatever really is not as the equivalent of the 
darkness.^ When therefore this pair of opposites was 
identified with the thin and thick, the light and the heavy, 
the fire and the earth, the reference was to Anaximander. 
Yet, on the other hand, there was full recognition of the 
Heracleitan teaching, which had set fire over against all 
the other elements as the forming and determining ele- 
ment. If Parmenides did not herein also point out the 
relation between these two opposites as that of an active 

» V. 18-30; 83-7; 110 f. 

* On this point later Atomism, which was more logical than even 
Parmenides himself in physics, regarded not-Being, i. e., empty space, 
as actual. 

• T. 122 t 
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ideas and intuitions are determined by^ the mixture of 
these two elements in him. 

There is no ground for doubting the genuineness of the report 
of Plato ' that Parmenides in his old age went to Athens, where 
the young Socrates saw him. The statements of the dialogue 
J^armenides^ which presents the fiction ' of a conversation be- 
tween Parmenides and Socrates, are not wanting in probability. 
According to this, Parmenides was born about f>15. lie came 
from a distinguished family, and his intercourse with the 
Pythagoreans is well attested/ On the otlier hand, however, 
his acquaintance with Xenophanes ^ is also well proved, together 
with whom he directed the activity of the scientific association 
in his native city, Elea. Parmenides exercised a decided in- 
fluence on the political life also of this newly founded city,* and 
is in general represented as a serious, influential, and morally 
high character.^ His work was written about 470 or somewhat 
later. It was in answer to that of Heracleitus, and at the same 
time it inspired the theories developed somewhat later and 
almost contemporaneously by Empedoeles, Anaxagoras, Leu- 
cippus, and Philolaus (Chap. III.)* It is in verse, and shows 
a peculiar amalgamation of abstract thought and plastic poetic 
fancy. The greater portion of the preserved fragments came 
from the first and ontological section of the poem, which was 
perhaps also called ^rcpl <f>vo'€üy:. Besides Karsten and MuUach, 
Am. Peyron (Parmenidis et Empedoklis fragmenta^ Leipzig, 
1810) and Heinr. Stein (Symb, pkilologorum Bonnensium in 
honorem F, Hitschleiiy Leipzig, 1864, p. 763 f.) have collected 
and discussed the fragments. Compare Vatke, Parmenidis 
Veliensis doctrina^ Berlin, 1844; A. Bäumker, Die Einheit des 
Paschen Seins {Jahrb. /. Id. klass. PhiloL^ 1886, 541 f.). 

20. Whereas Parmenides made a no inconsiderable con- 
cession to the customary idea of the plurality and change 
of things, at least in his construction of an hypothetical 

1 T. 146 f. 

* Thecetetus, 188 e. 

* Parmenides^ 127 b ; Sophist^ 217 c. 

* Diog. Laert., IX. 25; Strabo, 27, 1, 1. 

* Arist. Met, I. 5, 986 b, 22. 

* Diog. Laert., IX. 28, according to Speusippus. 

^ Plato, Themt^ 188 e: compare Soph., 237 a; Parm., 187 b. 
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as analyzed iato discrete parts, — of thinking of the in- 
finity of the perceptive process, upon this ground the 
difficulties of Zeno could find no conclusive solution until the 
very real and difficult problems resting on them were consid- 
ered from the point of view of the infinitesimal calculus. 

Compare Aristotle, Physics^ in many places with the comments 
by Simplicius. Bayle, Did, hist, et crit,^ article Zenon; Herbart. 
Einleitung in die Philos,, § 139 ; Metaph., § 284 f. ; Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil., Complete Works, Vol. XIII. 312 f. ; Wellmann, Znions 
Beweise gegen die Betvegung und ihre Widerlegtingen, P>ankfort 
a. O., 1870 ; C. Dnnan, Les argumenta de Zenon d'Elee contre 
le mouvementy Nantes, 1884. 

The proofs advanced by Zeno against the multiplicity 
of what really is, were two, and they were concerned in 
part with magnitude, in part with number. As regards 
magnitude, whatever possesses Being must, if it be many, 
be on the one hand infinitely small and on the other 
infinitely great : infinitely small because the aggregation 
of ever so many parts, of which every one, being indivisible, 
has no magnitude, can result also in no magnitude ; 
infinitely great because the juxtaposition of two parts pre- 
supposes a boundary between the two, which, as something 
real, must itself likewise have spatial magnitude, but on 
this account must again be parted by boundaries from the 
two minor portions of which the same is true, etc., etc. 
Again, as regards number, whatever possesses Being must, if 
it be supposed to be many, be thought as both limited and 
unlimited. It must be limited because it is just as 
many as it is, no more nor less. It must be unlimited 
because two different things possessing Being must be 
separated by a boundary which as a third must itself be 
different from these, and must be separated from them both 
by a fourth and fifth, and so ad infinitum.^' ^ 

1 The tecond part of the argument is essentially the same in both 
proofs, and was called by the ancients the argument fV dixorofiiatt in 
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individual instant of time is at some definite point, L e. at 
reat. He used the resting arrow as an example. (4) By 
the relativity of the amount of motion. A motion of a 
carriage appears to differ in amount according as it is 
measured in its process of separation bj a stationary 
carriage or by one in motion in the opposite direction. 

Little is known about the life of Zeno. If one holds that 
the exact chronological reports in the dialogue of Parmenides 
are fictitious and the statements of the ancients about the 
dx/Aiy are doubtful, nevertheless it is certain Zeno can have 
been scarcely a generation younger than Parmenides. One 
will not make a mistake if one places the length of his life at 
sixty years, between 490 and 430. He was, then, the contempo- 
rary of £mpedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Philolaus, and 
it is easily possible that he held fast to Parmenides' doctrine 
of Being in its conceptual abstractness in direct contrast to 
the remodellings of it by these men. His well-attested ^vy- 
yfxififia was composed in prose, and, to suit his formal schema- 
tism, was divided into chapters. In these the single vTro^'cVct« 
found their reductio ad absurdum.^ If the presentation of 
these in accordance with their polemic nature had the form 
of question and answer,' then this is probably the beginning 
of the philosophic dialogue-literature which later developed 
so richly.* 

Of lesser significance^ was Melissus of Samos. Not a 
native Eleatic, he was also not a complete and consistent 
supporter of Parmenides's doctrine of Being. He was 
somewhat the junior of the Eleatic, and lived on into the 
time of the eclectic tendency in which the opposing the- 
ories began to fade out (§ 25). In the main, to be sure, 
he thoroughly defended the Eleatic fundamental principle, 
and in a manner obviously antagonistic to Empedoclcs, 
Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and in part to the Milesian physics. 

» Plato, Farm., 127 c ff.; Simpl. Phy8,, 30 v, 139, 5. 
s Arist. ntpi croff). (*Xcyx., 10, 170 b, 22. 

• Diog. Laert., HI. 48. 

* Arist. Met,, l. 5, 986 b, 27 ; Phys., I. S, 186 a, 8. trcpi cro^. ikiyx 
5, 167 b, 18. 
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things is to be sought in an orderly process of perpetual 
change, stood opposed to it. Zeno's argument was purely 
ontological. It recognized only the one increate and un- 
changeable Being, and denied the reality of multiplicity 
and Becoming without also explaining their appearance. 
The argument of Heracleitus was entirely genetic. It 
seized upon the process itself and its permanent modes with- 
out satisfying the need of connecting this process with an 
ultimate and continuous actuality. The concept of Being 
is, however, a necessary postulate of thought, and the pro- 
cess of occurrence is a fact not to be denied. Consequently, 
from the opposition of these two doctrines, Hellenic philos- 
ophy gained a clear view of the task which in an indefinite 
way underlay the very initial conception of the apxq. This 
task was from Being to explain the process of phenomenal 
change. 

8. Efforts toward Reconciliation. 

The above problem gave rise to a number of philosophi- 
cal theories which are best designated as efforts toward 
reconciliation between the thought motif % of the Eleatic and 
Heracleitan schools. Since all the arguments aim at so 
modifying the Eleatic idea of Being that from it the or- 
derly process of occurrence in the Heracleitan sense may 
seem conceivable, they are at once of a metaphysical and 
physical character. ' 

Two ways were open for the solution of this problem : 
one led from Parmenides, the other from Heracleitus. 
The inadequacy of the Eleatic concept of Being to explain 
empirical plurality and change was due essentially to its 
qualities of singleness and spatial immobility. If these 
characteristics, however, were given up, those of non- 
Becoming, indestructibility, and qualitative permanence 
could be more strongly maintained in order to explain pro- 
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for the first three, although on the one hand Anaxagoras is 
usually set apart by himself (Hegel, Zeller, Ueberweg), be- 
cause we have overestimated his doctrine of the i^oOs. On the 
other hand, Atomism (Schleiermachcr, Ritter) has naturally been 
classified with Sophistry. Compare, respectively, § 22 and § 23. 
Yet, from the time of the Pythagoreans until now, Strümpell 
alone has preceded me in this proposed view. Brandis treats 
indeed the Pythagoreans for the first time before the Sophists^ 
but as a tendency independent of the others. 

21. The first and most imperfect of these attempts at 
reconciliation was that of Empedocles. He proceeded 
expressly from the thesis of Parmenides that there can 
be no origination and destruction as such. In his effort 
to explain apparent origination and destruction, he said 
that eTery origination should be regarded as a combi* 
nation, and eTery destruction a separation of the original 
elements.^ He called the original materials the pL^difiara 
wävTfoPy and he does not seem to have employed the later 
customary expression, aroix^ia. The predicates of ^' unori- 
ginated/' ^ imperishable," ^^ unchangeable," belong to the 
elements. They are eternal Being ; and the manifold and 
change of single things are supposed to be explained by 
spatial motion, by virtue of which they are mixed in differ- 
ing relations to one another. 

Accordingly, Empedocles should apparently be accredited 
with the priority of forming thU conception of the element 
that has been so powerful in the development of our science 
of nature. It is the conception of a material, homoge- 
neous in content, qualitatively unchangeable, and liable to 
changing states of motion and to mechanical division. 
He got this conception, nevertheless, in the attempt to make 
the concept of Being of Parmenides useful in the explana- 
tion of nature. Much less happy, although historically 

^ Rutarch, Plac., I. 80 {Dox., 326) (Itvait o\A€v6t ianv &iravTtüv BvrjrStv 
Mi Tit oiikofi^vov Boporoio rcXcvr^« dX\a fiopow fii(i£ ft dioXXaf/v rt fuytyrmp 
hrrl^ i^vGii ViirX rots 6»ofid(tT<u dvOpoawourw» 
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between individual things, he taught only in very general 
terms that this difference depends on the different masses 
in which all or only some of tlie elements exist in 
combination. 

But the more that Empedocles claimed the character of 
the Parmenidean Being for his four elements, the less could 
he find in them an explanation of the motion in which they 
must exist according to his theory of union and separation. 
As pure changeless Being, tfte elements could not move them- 
9elve$j but only be moved. To explain the world, the theory 
needed further, then, beside the four elements, a cause of 
motion or a moving force. Here, in the statement of this 
problem, appears first completely Empedocles's opposition to 
the hylozoism of the Milesians. He was the first in whose 
theory/orce and matter are differentiated as separate cosmic 
powers. Under the influence of Parmenides he had accord- 
ingly so conceived the world-stuff that the ground of motion 
could not be found in it itself. So, in order to explain the 
cosmic process, he had to find a force different from the 
stuff and moving it. Although Empedocles introduced this 
dualism into the scientific thought of the Greeks, it appeared 
not in sharp conceptual, but in mythical-poetic form ; for 
he designated the two cosmic forces which caused the com- 
bination and separation of the primitive substances, as Love 
and Hate. 

The personification, which Empedocles moreover, as like- 
wise Parmenides in his didactic poem, extended to the ele- 
ments, was mythical and poetic; so also the representation 
inadequate because stated in terms of sense and not developed 
to conceptual clearness, was of the same character. Indeed, it 
is not certain from the passages in which his principles {dpxai) 
were enumerated as six in all, whether or not he thought of 
the two forces incidentally as bodies (Arist. De gen, et corr.^ 
1. 1, 814 a, 16; Simpl. Phys. 6 v, 25, 21), which as such were 
mingled with the other substances. Obviously he formed 
no sharp idea of the nature of the actuality and the effi- 
ciency that belong to l/ovc and Hate. There is the additional 
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handy it can be said that the two parts of the Parmenidean 
didactic poem appear no longer in the opposition of Being and 
Appearance, but in the relationship of changing cosmic states. 
The first and third phases are acosmic in the £leatic sense ; the 
second and fourth are, on the contrary, full of the Heracleitan 

All that we have of the particulars of the theory of Empe- 
docles seems to teach that he regarded the present state of 
the world as the fourth phase, in which the elements that 
have been separated by Hate are reuniting through Love 
into the Sphairos. At least in reference to the formation 
of the world he taught that the separated elements have 
been brought through Love into the whirling motion that 
is in the process of uniting them. Originally the air en- 
compassed the whole like a sphere, and by virtue of this 
motion fire broke out from below. The air was pressed 
below and into the middle, was mixed with the water into 
mud, and then formed into the earth. The two hemi- 
spheres originated in this way : one was light and fiery ; 
the other dark, airy, and interspersed with masses of fire, 
which on account of the rushing of the air in rotatory 
motion around the earth created day and night. 

In particular, Empedocles showed — not without dependence 
on the Pythagoreans — highly developed astronomical ideas 
concerning the illumination of the moon from the sun, concern- 
ing eclipses, the inclination of the ecliptic, etc., and also many 
interesting meteorological hypotheses. 

Empedocles had an especial interest in the organic 
world. He regarded plants as primary organisms and as 
having souls like animals. He compared in isolated 
remarks the formation of fruit with the procreation of 
animals, their leaves with hair, feathers, and scales ; and so 
one finds in him the beginnings of a comparative mor- 
phology. Also numerous physiological observations of his 
are preserved. But especially are there biological reflec' 
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account, moreover he could deplore incidentallj, as Xeno- 
phanes deplored, the limitation of human knowledge ; and 
could assert, on the other hand, with Heracleitus and Par- 
menides, that true knowledge does not grow out of sense 
perception, but only out of reflection (voeiv) and reason 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, the first Dorian in the history of 
philosophy, lived probably from 490-430. He came from a 
rich and respectable family which had been partisans for the 
democracy in the municipal struggles. Like his father, Meton, 
Empedocles distinguished himself as a citizen and statesman, 
but later he fell into the disfavor of the other citizens. In his 
vocation of physician and priest, and with the paraphernalia of 
a magician,' he then travelled about through Sicily and Magna 
Grsecia. Many stories circulated into later time concerning his 
death, like that well-known one of his leap into ^tna. In this 
religions r61e he taught the doctrine of transmigration and of an 
apparently purer intuition of God, like that of the Apollo cult. 
These teachings, which were not consistent in content with his 
metaphysico-physical theories, show, however, much the greater 
similarity to the teaching of Pythagoras (§ 12). Pythagorean- 
ism he certainly knew, and indeed his entire career suggests a 
copy of that of Pythagoras. When we consider his political 
affiliations, it is improbable that he had any close connection 
with the Pythagorean society. Empedocles stood comparatively 
isolated, — save his acquaintance with the teachings of Hera- 
cleitus and Parmenides, the latter of whom he presumably 
knew personally. Nevertheless he seems to have been aflUi- 
ated with a yet larger body in that he is characterized as one 
of the first representatives of rhetoric' He had even con- 
nections with the so-called Sicilian school of rhetoric (or ora- 
tory) , in which are preserved the names of Tisias and Korax as 
well as that of Grorgias, whom they antedate. * Only Trcpl <^i^ccijs 
and KaSapfAoi are the writings of Empedocles that can be 
authenticated. The preserved small fragments are especially 
collated by Sturz (Leipzig, 1805), Karsten (Amsterdam, 1838)^ 
and Stein (Bonn, 1852). Compare Bergk, Deprooemio, E.Berl.« 

» Fr. V. «4; 81. 

' Thus he pictured himself in the beginning of the Songs of Purifica* 
cation (jcoAipfUM). 

» Diog. Laert., VIII. 57 ; Sext. Emp. Adv. math., VII. 6. 
4 See below, § 26. 
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The xpVf^''^ must, according to this, be thought as divis- 
ible ; ^ and in antithesis to the perceived things, which con- 
sist of heterogeneous components, we must designate as 
xrifMTa all those substances which fall into homogeneous 
parts, however far they be divided. Therefore Aristotle 
designated the ciripfjutra of Anazagoras as 6fjLou)^pfjj 
and in later literature thej go under the name of homoio- 
meriai. Consequently, what Anazagoras had here in mind 
was nothing other than the chemist's idea of the element 
The utter inadequacy of data on which Anazagoras could 
depend appears in the development of his theory. For 
since observation had as yet not been directed to chemical, 
but only to mechanical analysis, the constituents of ani- 
mals, such as bones, flesh, and marrow, as well as metals, 
were enumerated as elements. Further, because the 
philosopher possessed no means of fizing upon a deter- 
mined number of elements, he declared them to be num- 
berless and differing in form (tSea), color, and taste. 

When Aristotle in several places (see Zeller, I*. 875 f.) cites 
only organic substances in Anazagoras as ezamples of the ele- 
ments, he is speaking more out of bis preference for this field 
than of an inclination on the part of Anazagoras to refer 
inorganic matter to the organic. There is not the slightest 
trace to be discovered in Anazagoras' cosmogony of a qualiti^- 
tive distinction between the organic and the inorgania In 
particular, what we may call his teleology is not by any means 
oonfined to the organic. 

As regards the motion of these substances, Anazagoras 
also separated the principle of Being from that of Becom- 
ing, but in an entirely different way from what we find 
in Empedocles. The poetical and mythical form of this 
thought he stripped off; but at the same time, instead 

1 In remarkable dependence on ParmenideSf Anaxagoras neverthe- 
less makes a polemic, like Empedocles, against the acceptance of empty 
space (Arist Phy$,jIV.^ 6, 213 a, 22), and at the same time also against 
the finite divisibility of matter postulated in the concept of atoms. 

6 
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the regular revolations of the heavenly bodies.^ His moDism 
and the teleological method of his presentation rested on astro- 
nomical considerations. Compare W. Dilthey, EinUiiuiig in d. 
Oeiaiemoiaaenschafien^ V. 201 f. He sought in a purely natu- 
raliatio way a physical explanation, and was not in tbe smallest 
degree concerned with religious matters. If he, as is very 
doubtful, called ' the vom God, yet this would only have been a 
metaphysical expression, as it bad been among tiie Milesians. 
The doctrine of the vovs was taken by Aristotle very much in 
the sense of an immaterial spirituality, when in the well-known 
passage ( Jfel., I. 3, 984 b, 17) Aristotle placed the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras as that of the only sober philosopher among them 
all. In the Hegelian interpretation, which even to>day is not 
outgrown, Anaxagoras is placed at the close of the pre-Sophis- 
tic development on account of his alleged discovery of the 
** Spirit ** It sounds so fine when in this philosophy of nature 
the world principle becomes ever more '^ spiritual " in passing 
from water through air and fire until finally the '^ pure Spirit'* 
has been as it were distilled from matter. But this ^^ Spirit " is 
likewise only living corporeality, i. e., that which moves itself. 
Anaxagoras with his vov^ is scarcely a step nearer the immate- 
rial than Anaximenes with air, or Heracleitus with fire. On the 
other hand, we must not fail to recognize that in this character- 
ization of the moving principle Anaxagoras, in a still more em- 
phatic manner than Empedocles, had taken up the factor of a 
judgment of value into his theoretic explanation. Admiration 
of the beauty and harmony of the world dictated to him the 
acceptance of a thought-stuff arranging the universe according 
to a principle of order. 

This iroik, therefore, stands over against the other ele- 
ments. It alone is in itself pure and unmixed. It is sim- 
ple, and possesses through its " knowledge " a power over 
all other material stuCF.' It plays somehow as a stimulus 
upon the other substances, which are mixed by it. It 
participates temporarily to a greater or less degree in the 
particular things thus originating. For, like all matter, it 

' SimpL 83 veno^ 156, 13 ; triwra iuKoaiirja« voot icai r^v ntpix^priaiv 
ruvn/if, ^p Fvr wMpi\mpti nS rf SarpOf «col 6 ^o( icai f^ atXritnj koi 6 dfjp icai 
6atBi^ al itroKpw6f»€9oi» 

< Cicero, Acad. IL 37, 118 ; Sezt. £mp. Adv. matJi.y IX. 6. 

• Fr. 7 and 8. 
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idea, we have the fact that he taught that 
fering~)(/[>i7fiara let onlv fK-^— - 
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which the components are all harmonized. lie also in this 
way coDceiyed the four elements of Empedoeles as such mix- 
tures of primitive matter.^ Absolute mixture has no quality; 
6/Auv iravra XFOH^'''^ ^^ ^ ^^ beginning of the writing of 
Anaxagonui. 

InthiflChaoB the primitive thought-material first created 
at one point * a rotatory motion of great velocity. This, be- 
ing extended in broadening circles, led to the formation of the 
orderiy world, and is furtlier being continued on account of 
the infinity of matter. By this rotation two great masses are 
first differentiated which were characterized by the opposi- 
tion of Bright, Warm, Pure-light, and Dry, as against Dark, 
Cold, Dense-heavy, and Moist, and are designated by Anaxa- 
goras as aißrip and aripf The latter is pressed into the centre, 
and condensed into water, earth, and stones. His ideas of 
the earth show him to have been essentially influenced 
by the lonians. He regarded the stars as dissipated frag- 
ments of earth and stone that have become glowing in the 
fiery circle. He saw in the great meteor of Aegospotamoi 
a confirmation of this theory and at the same time a proof 
of the substantial homogeneity of the world. Anaxagoras's 
astronomical view shows highly developed, many-sided ideas 
and inferences, which rest in part upon his own studies. 
He explained eclipses correctly ; and while he allowed to 
the sun and moon altogether too small dimensions, they 
were nevertheless very great compared to their perceptual 
size- 
Accordingly Anaxagoras was convinced that, as in Chaos, 
so in all individual things developed from it, the combina- 

1 Arist. De gen. et earr,, I. 1, 314 a, 24 ; Zeller, P. 876. 

* Presamably Anaxagoras assumed this point to be the pole star : see 
H. Martin, M^moires de PlmtUut, 29, 176 f. ; see Dilthey, op, cit. 

* These antitheses remind us more of the lonians than of Parmenides. 
In respect to the manifold of the mixture and the determination of the 
qualities, they stand in Anaxagoras obviously between the /uy/ui and the 
K*npodoc1iwin elenienti« 
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of opposites influenced by the feeling of 
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birth is (Zeller, I^. 865 f., against Hermann 
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the study of the heavenly bodies his life's tas 
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which also characterized his philosophy. At 
the century Anaxagoras, then the first amon 
renown, removed to Athens, where H* * — 
tific activitv. ««'' — 
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Tolved under the charge of impiety in the political suit brought 
ftgainst Pericles in 434. He was obliged in consequence of this 
to leave Athens and go to Lampsacus. Here he founded a 
Bcientific association, and while high in honor he died a few 
years later (about 428). The fragments of the only writing 
preserved of his (as it appears) 'n'€pi <f>va'€(ai (in prose) have 
been collected by Schaubach (Leipzig, 1827) and Schorn (with 
those of Diogenes of Apollonia, Bonn, 1820) ; Panzerbieter, De 
fragmentoTum Anax. ordine (Mciningen, 1836) ; Breier, Die 
Philosophie des An, nach AristoUes (Berlin, 1840) ; Zevort, 
Dissert, delavie et la doctrine d' A. (Paris, 1843) ; Alezi, A. u. 
seine Philosophie (Neu-Ruppin, 1867) ; M. Heinze, Veber den 
vwdesA. {Berichte d. Sachs. Qes, d. W., 1890). 

Archelaus is called a pupil of Anaxagoras, but appears, 
nevertheless, to be so much influenced also by other theories 
that he will be mentioned in a later place. The allegorical 
interpretation of the Homeric poem, which in part is ascribed to 
Anaxagoras himself (Diog. Laert, IL II), in part to his pupil, 
Metrodoms, has only the slightest relation to his philosophy. 

28. The philosopher who desired to abandon the arbitrary 
theory of the four elements of Empedocles, was obliged, in 
order to oppose to it a consistent theory, to assert either 
that the qualitative determinations of things are all pri- 
mary, or that no one of them is. The first way Anaxagoras 
chose ; the Atomists the second. While in their explana- 
tion of empirical occurrence they also postulated a plurality 
of unchangeable things having Being, they had the boldness 
to deduce all qualitative distinctions of the phenomenal 
world from purely quantitative differentiations of the true 
essence of tilings. This is their especial significance in 
the history of European science. 

It has been customary in the history of philosophy to treat 
the theory of the Atomists in inseparable connection with the 
pre-Sophistic systems. This is explained from the fact that all 
direct knowledge fails concerning the founder of this theory, 
Lenoippus and his doctrine, and that the teaching of the 
Atomists lies before us relatively complete only in the form 
that Democritus developed it But Inetween Leucippus and 
Democritus is an interval of certainly forty y^ars, and this lies 
in that epoch of most strenuous mental labor, — which epoch 
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spondence in the fact that those theories oi 
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the problems confronting his oontemporari 
Anaxagoras. On the other hand, the th« 
gives the impression of being a comprehens 
of Plato. Therefore the reasons from the 
and fh>m that of the subject matter requin 
Atomism in Leacippos to be separated f 
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to Greek thought We must make this disci 
difficult it may be in details. Accordingly in 
developed only the general metaphysical b 
which has grown out of Eleaticism.^ 

It was therefore on the one hand a compl 
of the primal motives, but on the other a leg 
although defended entirely falsely in connec 
oeived notions — with which Schleiermacher ( 
Complete Works, III. 4 a, 78) and Ritter aft 
Phüo8.y 1. 589 f .) sought to classify the Atomiste 
In Leucippus Atomism arose as an offshoot of 
theory of Democritus, however, far from bein 
presupposed the theory of Protagoras. The i 
relation may be found in Dilthey, Mideitui 
wiseenechafleny I. 200. 

Leucippus, the first representative of th 
in the most mark^^H '^'^-^ 
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irXiov. Bj virtue of this coincidence Parmenides had felt 
compelled to deny the reality of empty space, and therefore 
also that of plurality and motion. Should now, however, 
as the interest of physics demanded, plurality and motion 
be recognized as real, and a scientific apprehension of the 
actual again be rendered possible, then the simplest and 
most logical method was to declare ^ that ^' Non-Being," 
the Void (to /ccpop), did nevertheless exist. The aim of 
this assumption, however, is simply this : to make possible 
plurality and mobility for that which really is. Thereby 
it becomes possible to create a world of experience from 
the " Void " and the multiform " Full " moving in the 
'^ Void,*' to construct that world from that which has no 
Being and from a multiplicity of those things that have 
Being. A categorical physics thus appears in place of the 
hypothetical physics of Parmenides, and in place of a 
problematical appears an assertorical and an apodeictic 
physics. 

But while Leucippus departed from the Parmeuidean 
concept of Being only so far as seemed absolutely neces- 
sary to explain plurality and motion, he still clung not only 
to the characteristic of unchangeableness (uu-Becoming 
and indestructibility), but also to the thoroughgoing 
qualitative homogeneity of what possess Being. In oppo- 
sition to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leucippus therefore 
taught that all these varieties of what possess Being are 
homogeneous in quality. He agreed entirely with Par- 
menides that this quality is abstract corporeality (to ttTUov) 
devoid of all specific qualities. According to the Eleatics, 
all distinctions are due only to the permeation of that 
which really is not, by that which really is. So, on the 
one hand, to Leucippus distinctions between individuals 

^ Democritas teems to be the first to have made the pointed remark : 
/Jj ftSKko¥ T& d^ I) T& fui^hf f 2wu, ** das Ichts set urn nichts mehr real äU das 
NiehU.** Flat. Adv. ed. 4, 2 (1109). 
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IB given in its own essence. In fact, Leucippus seems to 
have understood by this term not so mucli that of heavi- 
ness, — fall from above downward, — but rather a chaotic 
primal condition of bodies moving, disorderly, among each 
other in all directions (§ 82). At all events, the Atom- 
ists held this original state of motion as uncaused and 
self-evident. So we can see in their view the perfect 
synthesis of the Heracleitan and Eleatic thought : all homo- 
geneous elements of Being are thought as unchangeable, 
but at the same time as in a state of motion that is self- 
originated. 

This is the extent to which the beginnings of Atomism 
may with certainty be ascribed to Leucippus. It is an 
attempt to explain the world by atoms in original motion 
in empty space. The purely mechanical part of the 
theory, that the world was formed by collision, lateral and 
rotatory motion, likewise presented itself to the founder of 
Atomism in the same form in which Democritus later 
developed it. It is not so easy to explain, however, how 
Leucippus solved the more difficult and delicate question 
regarding the manner in which the various empirical 
qualities arose from these complexes of atoms ; that is to 
say, the transformation of quantitative into qualitative 
differences. Of his answer we know nothing. The sub- 
jective method which Democritus applied to it was not as 
yet available to the founder of Atomism, since this method 
grew out of the investigations of Protagoras. Whether 
Leucippus^ was content with setting up this origination 

^ To my mind, there is no foundation for the belief that Leucippus in 
his doctrine of the altrBtfrd employed the antithesis of iftvatt, — yoft^ ; 
from its significance and following all tradition, this antithesis is So- 
phistic. The inference rests upon the obviously late and inaccurate note 
in Stohaeus, EcL, I. 1104 (Dox., 397 b, 9) fix»m which it might also be 
adduced that Diogenes of Apollonia was an Atomist. It is certain that 
LeucippaSy as mn Eleatic, denied sense qualities as real. For some later 
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3(0X00-/109 which went under the name of Dei 

reporter this denial is identical with the assertion nf 
(pofi^. Parmenides him«»'' ' — 
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strange that lo the memory of Buceecding times and indeed in 
modern time (Bacon, Alb. Lange), even as in antiquity (Epica- 
rus), he has been entirely overshadowed by Democritus/ 

24. ^^ Between these and in part already before them," ' 
the Pythagoreans sought finally to apply their mathematical 
studies to the solution of the Heracleitan-Eleatic problem 
(§12). 

However in this respect the Pythagoreans form no perfectly 
hom<^eneoQ8 whole. It appears rather that within the society, 
corresponding to its geographical extension and its gradual 
disintegration, the scientific work divided on dififerent lines. 
Some Pythagoreans clung to the development of mathematics 
and astronomy ; others busied themselves partly with medicine, 
partly with the investigation of different physical theories (con- 
cerning both see § 25) ; others finally espoused the metaphysical 
theory, which so far as we know was constructed first by 
Philolaus and is usually designated as the number theory. 

Philolaus, if not the creator, at least the first literary repre- 
sentative of the ^^ Pythagorean philosophy," was an older con- 
temporary of Socrates and Democritus, and cannot, at any rate, 
be set farther back than Anazagoras and Empedocles. Indeed 
he is presumably somewhat younger than the latter two. Of his 
life we know nearly nothing, and we are even not sure whether 
he was a native of Tarentum or Crotona. Also that he, like 
other Pythagoreans about the end of the fifth century, lived for 
a time in Thebes, is inferred with uncertainty from the passage 
in Plato, Pficedo, 61. Nearly as doubtful is his supposed 
authorship of the fragments that are preserved under his name. 
They have been collated and discussed first by B<)ckh (Berlin, 
1819). From the investigations of Fr. Preller (article Philolaos 
in Ersch und Orvher EncykL, III. 23, 370 f.)i V. Rose (De 
ArUtotdislibroTrwn ordine et auctoritate, Berlin, 1854), C. Schaar- 
»chnUdi (Bonn, 1864), Zeller (Hermes^ 1875, p. 175 f.), they may 
be assumed in part to be genuine, but they must be very cau- 
tiously introduced into the discussion of the original number 
theory. 

^ Zeller, P. 761, 843. Compare E. Rhode, Verkandl. der Trierer 
PhUoL'Vertuehungen, 1879, and Jahrbücher ßlr Philologie u. Pädagogik^ 
1881, 741 f. Dials, Verhandlungen der Stettiner Philologie Vers, 1880. 

* Arist. Jl/«/., I. 5 : cV de rovrocr itai np6 rovT»¥ oi JcoXov/icvoi Uxf&ayd' 
ptwi T&¥ ftaBrffiar»v A^tdfuvoi icrX. 
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A collection of all the Pythagorean fra, 
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number-relations in ♦^l^«* **- 
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jgipniplft in Bparift. Their number theory was strengthened 
bj the results attained by them in music. Although later 
reports include^ much that is fabulous and physically 
impossible, there can nevertheless be no doubt that the 
Pythagorean harmonic shows an exact knowledge of those 
simple arithmetical relations (first of all, the string-lengths) 
ont of which musical melody arises. To this may be added 
that the regular revolution of the stars, — of which they 
made especially careful observations, and which are indeed 
the standard for all time measurements, — made the world- 
order {icoiTfios) likewise appear to them to be numerically 
determined. From these premises it can be understood 
how some Pythagoreans came therefore to find in numbers 
the permanent essence of things, concerning which essence 
the battle between philosophic theories had taken place. 
On the one hand, numbers might be substituted — since 
they wee supposed to be self-existent, unchangeable, and 
self-nnitary — for the abstract Being of the Eleatics as a 
principle at least equally available in the explanation of the 
phenomenal world. On the other hand, since Heracleitus 
had found that the only permanent in change was in the or- 
derly forms of the nature process, the relationships of num- 
ber ruling the process of change gave an exacter form to 
ibis idea. The Pythagorean number-theory attempted to 
determine numerically the permanent relations of cosmic 
life. The Pythagoreans said therefore : All is number, and 
they meant by this that numbers are the determining essence 
of all things. Since now these same abstract numbers and 
nnmber-relationships are found in many different things 
and processes, they said also that the numbers are the 
original forms which are copied by the things. 

I Zeller, I*. 817. The observations of the Pythagoreans in the har- 
moQic or, as it is called, canonic, were apparently empirically made upon 
the heptachord with strings of different length. That they had no 
theory of oncillatioii, goes without saying. 
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antitheses of the cosmic life are in a grand harmonious 
imity. 

The later Stoic neo-Platonists, L e. neo-Pythagoreans, trie<l to 
find in this antithesis that of force and staff, spirit and matter, 
and they deduced the dyads from the divine monads. Neverthe- 
less, not the slightest suggestion of such a conception can be 
found in the Plato- Aristotelian reports, which would certainly 
have been particularly observant of this point. 

AH that we know with any certainty respecting the 
special doctrine of the Pythagoreans as contrasted with 
these general principles reveals their effort to construct, in 
accordance with a scheme of numbers, an harmonic order 
of things in the various fields. For this there served first 
the decimal system, in which every one of the first ten num- 
bers is accorded a special significance,^ derived from arith- 
metical considerations. The arithmetical mysticism or 
symbolism of the Pythagoreans seems to have consisted in 
bringing into relation with numbers the fundamental ideas 
of various departments of knowledge, and thereby giving 
expression to the relative rank, value, and significance of 
these ideas. 

There is here the suggestion of the ideal thought of an order 
of things permanently determined by the number series; but 
much caprice in oracular symbolizing and parallelizing was 
obviously developed in details. Beside the number ten of cos- 
mic bodies, the series of elements is about as follows ( Jambli- 
chns) : (1) point, (2) line, (3) surface, (4) solid, (5) quality, 
(6) soul, (7) reason, etc.; or, on the other hand, (1) reason as 
located in the brain, (2) sensation in the heart, (3) germination in 
the navel, (4) procreation in genitalibusy etc. Then the virtues, 
like justice, were also designated by numbers. At the same 
time these concepts, which are symbolized by the same number 
in different series, also suggest and are related to one another. 
Thus it came about that the soul was called a square or a 
sphere. Doubtless with this the thought was conneeted that 

* In a certain sense the Pythaororeans appear to have regarded the 
development from the One to the Ten as gradual. Arist. Met.,, XL 7, 
1072 b. See Zeller, I«. 34S. 
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as the self-determining One« the animating and impelling 
force. Fire drew around itself, however, the unlimited 
(i. e., empty) space,^ and limited (i. e., formed) it in ever- 
growing dimensions, — a conception which vividly reminds 
US of the Bimf of Anaxagoras and Leucippus. 

The most brilliant achievement of the Pythagoreans was 
their astronomy, and in this respect they are far in advance 
of all their contemporaries. They regarded not only the 
world-all as globular, but also the single stars as luminous 
globes, which move around the central fire in transparent 
globular shells, the spheres. Their most important advance 
here is in the fact that the earth likewise was regarded as a 
globe, moving around this same central fire. The older 
Pythagoreans believed that the earth presents always the 
same side to the central fire, so that mankind on the oppo- 
site side never gets sight of the central fire, nor yet of the 
counter-^arth (joLvrixßfav) that is between the^arth and the 
central fire. The counter-earth was conceived, presumably 
in order to complete the number ten. However, mankind 
does get sight of the changing aspects of the moon circling 
ootside the earth, as well as of the sun, five planets, and 
heaven of fixed stars. The distance of the spheres from 
the central fire was determined by the Pythagoreans accord- 
ing to simple number relationships. Corresponding to this, 
they assumed that from the revolution of the spheres there 
resulted a melodious musical sound, the so-called harmony 
of the spheres. In this way the orderly revolution of the 
stars became for them the perfect and divine, while the 
terrestrial world, the world under the moon, was repre- 
sented as the changing, changeable, and imperfect. Thus 
the Eleatic static world and the Heracleitan changing 
world appear to have been apportioned to different regions 
of the actual world. 

1 llie assumptioii of the »bfw is expressly confirmed by Aristotle, 
PAfV., ly. S, 818 b, 2S. 
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niready many enough, and it seemed more important to test 
uud verify them in application to special kinds of knowledge. 
The lively exchange between the different schools led 
easily to a blending of principles, which thereby lost their 
harshness, but unfortunately their force as well. The 
more the circles of scientific activity increased, the more the 
interest turned to the single problems of science. There 
began an epoch of eclecticism and detailed investigation. 

The after-effects of the Milesian researches are met not 
only among the younger physicists, who regarded the cos- 
mic matter as a compromise between air and water or 
between fire and air, but also, in a man like Idcms of 
Himeraj who agreed with Anaximenes in maintaining that 
the air was the apx^»^ A full adaptation, however, of the 
Milesian teaching to the position of science, in its attempts 
at compromise, appears in by far the most important of 
these eclectics, Diogenes of Apollonia. 

' Nothing is known about his life. It is even doubtful, on 
aceonot of the Ionian dialect of his writing, ?rcpi ^vo-cu)« (see 
6. GeU, Phüos. Manatsheflen, XXVI. 257 f.), if the place of his 
birth was the Apollonia in Crete. Schorn and Panzerbieter have 
collected the fragments, — Schorn (Bonn, 1829, with those of 
Anaxagoras) and Panzerbieter (Leipzig, 1830, Diog. ApoUonid), 
See Steinhart's article in the Encyklopädie of Erschand Gruber. 
Schleiermacher, who in his treatise concerning Diogenes (Com- 
plete Works, III. 2, 149 flf.) at first placed him very high 
and chronologically early, came later ( Vorlea, über Oeach, der 
Philoa,, Complete Works, III. 4 a, 77^ to view him as a prin- 
cipleless eclectic. Zeller agrees with this last conception 
(I*. 248 f.). D. Weygoldt (Arch. f. Oesch. d. Philos., I. 161 f.; 
has identified some teachings of Diogenes in some pseudo 
writings of Hippocrates. 

Diogenes anticipated his later point of view in the desire, 
expressed in the beginning of his writing, for an unambigu- 
ous starting-point and a simple and worthy investigation. 
The bylozoistic monism of the Milesians formed for him 

> Sezt. Emp. Adv. math., IX. 860. 
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depends upon the blood receiving the a 
of which the mental condition of the 
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cal and biological obserrations, show a fine, accurate sense 
for detailed research in the organic world. 

Inversely, there is an approximation to Ionian hylozoism 
-* as it presented itself among the Eleatics to Melissas — 
in the only pupil of Anaxagoras of whom anything definite 
is known. This is Archelaus of Athens or Miletus, who 
identified with the air the original mixture of all the 
XpriiJuiTa of Anaxagoras, and associated the i/otk essentially 
with the air (§ 26), similarly to Diogenes, only in a more 
mechanical way. 

In Ephesus, on the other hand, a school continued to exist 
which actively held to the teaching of Heracleitus. It did 
not lessen the paradoxes of Heracleitus, but appears to have 
exaggerated them in so enthusiastic and unmethodical a 
manner that Plato made sport ^ of them. At least it is 
reported * that Cratylus, the most important of these Hera- 
deitans and a younger contemporary of Socrates, the teacher 
of Plato, so subtilized the Heracleitan proposition concern- 
ing the inability of stepping into the same river twice, as to 
postulate the impossibility of stepping in even once. 

Antiquity ' associated with Heracleitus a movement de- 
veloped within the Pythagorean circle, whose leader was 
Hippasus of Metapontum, approximately a contemporary of 
Philolaus. He emphasized Üie Heracleitan moment in the 
Pythagorean physics so exclusively that fire was for him 
entirely the apx^ in the Ionian sense. The old tradition * 
designated him as the head of the exoteric Acousmatics, 
who were not initiated into the secrets of the number 
theory. 

On the other hand, Ecphantus, and similarly perhaps 

^ necBf., 179 6. In the same feeling is the entire dialogue of 
Cratylos written. 

* Aritt. Met., III. 5, 1010 a, 12. 

* Prid^ L 8, 984 a, 7. 

4 Jamblichus» Dt vit. Pyth., 81. 



lo periectiy formed and maintaiued. 

While such adjustments and com 
metaphysical theories were being atte 
terest of this period was in detailed 
developed vigorously in all domains, ai 
cial departments of science even thet 
themselves from general philosophy, 
the first to proceed independently ; not 
orean school, but among other thinkei 
later Plato and Democritus), it found \ 
motion. The trisection of an angle, \ 
circle, the doubling of the cube, were t 
the time. A certain Hippocrates of G 
manual of mathematics, and introduced 
ignating figures by letters. There was 
a logical development of the art of den 
ever, a considerable amount of knowledg 
which was obtained in an empirical ^ 
mental and partly tentative. 

Brilliant progress in astronomy ^ wa< 
and in the beginning of the fourth cent 
the Pythagoreans. Whether it were e 
cumnavigatincr of A*-*-- ^ 
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problems that led to the hypotheses of the central fire and 
the counter-earth, gradually the theory of the diurnal 
moTement of the earth around the central fire, which alone 
could explain the apparent rotation of the heavens, was 
superseded by the theory of the revolution of the earth 
upon its axis. Hicetas of Syracuse appears to have been 
the founder of this theory. He was certainly younger 
than Philolaus, and perhaps a participant in that last 
phase of Pythagoreanism, as it merged in the Academy ^ 
(§88). 

About this time, in other departments of natural science, 
a richer, more exact treatment of individual facts took the 
place of ultimate hypotheses. Here appeared a wonderful 
revolution, when interest in meteorological observations be- 
gan to give place to interest in the investigation of the 
organic world, and of man in particular. 

Typical in this respect appears Hippo' (of Samos?), a 
naturalist of the time of Pericles, who, inasmuch as he 
postulated the moist as apyfif is usually mentioned in 
connection with Thales; so also Cleidemus,^ in whose 

^ Here, as for the following, we may refer once for all to the Geschichte 
der Mathematik^ Naturwissenschaß und Medizin in Altertum, appearing 
in this same volume of the German edition. This special treatment 
allows UB to make only a brief sketch of these subjects, and to lay the 
emphasis npon the distinctively philosophical movement. 

* Compare Schleiermacher, Ueher den Philosophen Hippon, Complete 
Works, Vol III. p. 408 f.; (Ihrig, De Nippon e atheo (Giessen, 1848). 

* With special emphasis upon the moist character of animal seed, 
Arist. De an., I. 2. This explains the one supposition of Aristotle con- 
cerning the origin of the teaching of Thales (see § 14). If the charge of 
Atheism which was made against Hippo refers to the foct that he did 
not recognize anything as imperishable, and declared that nothing exists 
except phenomena (schol. in Arist., 534 a, 22), he was, in spite of his 
moist dpxit A purely positive anti-metaphysician. This explains Aris- 
totle's prejudice against him (^opruutfr«/ioff, De an.^ 1, 2; cvrrXfia rft 
duMvolatj Met.j I. S). 

* Zeller, P. 927. 
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perception. 
As a type of the tftmnn*^-- - 
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eratic work irepl htalrTi^y wliich has been proved ^ by Zeller 
(1. 663 f., against Schuster, Heraclittbs^ 99 f., and Teichmüller, 
Ntiu St%ulienj L 249 f., IL 6 f.) to belong to the time after 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras and before Plato. This writ- 
ing pictures in the microcosm of the human body, as well 
as in the universe, now a constructive and now a destruc- 
tive battle between fire and water, and it ascribes motion 
to fire and nourishing power to water. The theory is then 
carried out in detail, and deviates into a medical psycliology 
which regards the soul as a mixed essence corresponding 
in miniature to the body. 

The merit of Hippocrates (460-877) * was that he de- 
fended the independence of medicine against such nature- 
philosophical tendencies, which he contested principally 
7r€pi ap^cLvq^ if}Tpitc7J^, He separated medicine as a r^prj 
from philosophy in a purely Greek fashion as the art of 
restoring to the body its beauty lost through disease. On 
the other hand, Hippocrates {irepl Siairtf^ 6^€(op) also re- 
jected the purely symptomatic method that was in vogue 
in the Cnidian school. He urged that the determination 
of the empirical causes of disease was to be attained by a 
comprehensive and careful observation of the atnai ; ' and 
in this he found a successor in Diodes of Carystus. He 
distinguished causes dependent on external events, like cli- 
mate, seasons, etc., from those subject to the human will, 
like the diet Remoter causes are distinguished from the 
more immediate, but always investigation is limited to 
experience, and only immanent, not transcendent, »tiolo- 

» Compare Weygoldt, /aÄr5. / kl. Philol, 1882, 161 f. 

' The mass of writings passing under the name of Hippocrates 
are puhlished by Kühn and by Littr^, and the latter has made a French 
translation. Only a small portion of these writings belongs to Hip- 
pocrates, and this portion contains several very difficult problems of 
detail. J. Ilberg, Studio PseudippocrcUea (Leipzig, 1883). 

• See C. Goring, Ueber den Begriff d. Ursache in d, griech. Phüo^ 
(Leiprig, 1874). 
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cause of life was sought. The bearer 
held to be the irveOfuiy which is a mat 
through the veins.^ This is an hyi 
similar teachings of Diogenes of Apoll 
upon a presentiment of the importance 

Historical research also, like that 
acquired at the end of the fifth centur 
extent and more manifold form,* but i 
scientific method. While in Herodotu 
narrative was still interwoven with mj 
the realistic conception was still permei 
of the old faith, the stripping off of the 
to have been perfected in Thucydides, 
psychological motivation was determine 
spirit of his time, the Attic Enlightenn 

26. But with this internal process 
there went on also in the second half of 1 
great change in the external relations 
There was here, too, a powerful influei 
development of the national life which 

» See H. Siebeok. n;- ^ - ' ' 
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Greece during the Persian wars. The glorious struggle 
for existence which the Greeks made against the Asiatic 
ascendancy had strained the powers of the people to the 
utmost, and had brought all their possibilities to their 
richest unfolding. The most valuable prize of the victory 
was that impulse for a national unity of mental life, out of 
which the great creations of Hellenic culture proceeded. 
Science was involved in this movement. Science was 
drawn out of the silent circles of the select societies in 
which it had until then been nurtured. On the one hand, it 
entered with its discoveries and inventions into the service 
of practical life ; ^ on the other hand, its doctrines, and par- 
ticularly its transformation of religious views, were brought 
through poetry to the apprehension of the common mind. 

The view of nature in ^Eschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, and 
Simonides appears on the whole in a similar setting as in the 
Gnomic poets. Direct allusions to philosoph}' are found first in 
Euripides (compare especiall}' £. Köhler, Die Philosophie des 
Euripides^ I. ; Anaxagoras und ^., Bilekeburg, 1878), and in 
Epicharmus, who stood near to the Pythagoreans, but also seems 
to have been familiar with the other philosophic teachings of 
his time. (Compare Leop. Schmidt, QucBstiones EpicIiarmecB^ 
Bonn, 1846 ; Zeller, I*. 460 f.) " The divestiture of nature of 
its gods by science " pressed always further to an ethical alle- 
gorizing of the gods (Metrodorus of Lampsaeus ; compare § 11). 
This permitted, on the other hand, the comedy (of Epichar- 
mus, Cratinus, Eupolis) to outdo the anthropomorphism, which 
had been for good and all outgrown, even to the extent of witty 
persiflage of their divinities. The weaker faith appeared, the 
greater seemed the need of supplying its place by knowledge« 

Amid such increased intellectual activity there arose in 
all Greece in the fifth century an impulse for education, aris- 

* An example may be found in the architecture of Hippodamus of 
Miletus, whose connection with the Pythagoreans is indeed very doubt- 
ful. His maornificent buildinojs, however, in the Piraeus. Thurii, and 
Khodes, and the entire development of architecture, presuppose a high 
de^rree of development in mechanics and technology. Compare K. F. 
IlermanD, D. H. Mileno (Marburg, 1841). 
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sought and fonnd here honor and glory. With them began 
the Attic period of ancient philosophy, its most magnificent 
period. 

The Sophists are, accordingly, first and foremost the 
bearers of the Greek Enlightenment. The period of their 
activity is that of the expansion of scientific culture. With 
less ability in independent creation, the Sophists devoted 
their energies to revising and popularizing existing theories. 
Their work was first directed, with an eye to the people's 
needs, to imparting to the mass of people the results of 
science. Therein lay, along with their justification, also 
the danger to which the Sophists succumbed. 

Ho^urnjq meant originally '* a man of science" in general. 
Then, as Protagoras^ claimed for himself, it meant '^ a teacher 
of science " and of political virtue ; later, expressly, a paid 
teacher of rhetoric (see below). The opprobrium attached to 
the word Sophist at present is due to the polemics of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, which have unfavorably dominated history in 
its judgment of the Sophists, until Hegel (Complete Works, Vol. 
XIV. 5 f.) made prominent the legitimate moment of their work. 
Since then, this has attained a complete recognition (Brandts, 
Hermann,* Zeller, Ueberweg-IIeinze), but on the other hand 
has been exaggeratedly emphasized by Grote (History of Greece, 
VIII. 474 f.). Ck)mpare Jac. Geel, Historia crtti^xL sophistarum 
(Utrecht, 1828) ; M. Schanz, Die Sophistm (Göttingen, 1867) ; 
A. Chiapelli, Per la storia delta sophistica greca {Arch. /. 
Oesch. cU Ph.y III. ) ; the fragments in Mullach, II. ISO f . 

The difference between the earlier and later Sophists (Ueber- 
weg) is well founded, since in the nature of the case at tiie be- 
ginning the serious and legitimate aspects of the movement 
were more prominent, while later on appeared the vagaries of 
the members and the menace of their doctrines to society. 
This development was so necessary, the consequences were so 
certainly determined by the precedents, and this distinction is 
on that account only so relative, that it, particulariy for a brief 
presentation, will not be adopted as a basis of subdivision. 

Plato's dialogue Protagoras gives in its clear characteriza- 
tion of the principal personages an exceptionally vivid pic- 

* Plato, Protag., 818 d. 

• Hermann, Gesch, u, Syst. d. plat, Philos., I. 179 f., 296 f. 
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Major shows, he aimed by his some' 
teaching to achieve a cheap success ' 
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island of Ceos, of whose shallow etl 
preserved in the well-known Heracles 
The strength of Prodicus lay in synony 

See L. Spengel, Sv^ayary^ rc;(va)v (Stuttg. 

Die Sophist Hippias von Elia {Rheinisclu 
F. G. Welcker, Prodikas der Vorgänger 
smaller work, II. 393 f.). Both were al 
somewhat younger than Protagoras. Noth 
concerning their lives. Hippias, who pi 
memory and his great learning, was pici 
most conceited Sophists. Prodicus was t 
playful irony on account of bis pedantic pa 
For Socrates' relation to him, see § 27. 

The instruction that the Sophists w 
give had to adapt itAplf f /- - — 
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the greater were the demands upon those who by the 
power of the spoken word wished to win influence in the 
state. The youth who attended upon the teaching of 
the Sophist desired to be trained by him into a cultured 
and eloquent citizen of the state. So the SophUtB found 
their chief tank in scientific and rhetorical instruction for 
public life. The instruction consisted on the one hand in 
technical and formal oratory, and on the other in that 
learning which appeared especially important for any par- 
ticular end they had in view. Therein lay not only the 
social-historical significance of the Sophists, but also the 
tendency of all the independent investigations through 
which the Sophists have furthered science. Gorgias of 
Leontini and Protagoras of Abdera may be regarded the 
most eminent representatives of this phase of Sophism. 

For the characterization and criticism of Sophism as a tech- 
nique of education in statecraft, one ought to consult especially 
Plato's dialogue, Oorgias. Concerning the relation of the 
Sophists to rhetoric, see Fr. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit 
von Gorgias bis Lysias (Leipzig, 1868). As a typical expres- 
sion of these attempts of the Sophists which embraced also 
legal oratory, may be taken the utterance of Protagoras that 
he would pledge himself to * rov ^ttco \6yov KptCrrta ttoicif, — an 
expression, to be sure, which called forth the crushing criticism 
of Aristophanes, who in the ClotuU imputed it to Socrates. 

A more reliable fact about the life of Gorgias is that he was 
in Athens in 427 as head of the embassy from his native city 
(Thucyd., III. 86). His life has been set by Frei {Rh. Mus., 
1850, 1851) in the time from 483 to 375. He made a great 
impression in Athens by bis eloquence, and exercised a 
distinct influence upon the development of rhetorical style. 
He spent his protracted old age in Larissa in Thessaly. The 
genuineness of both of his preserved declamations (ed. Blass, 
Leipzig, 1881) is doubtful. His philosophical treatise bore 
the title ircpl ^utcqk rj irtpi rov firj ovro^ (see below). His con- 
nection with the Sicilian school of oratory (Corax and Tisias), 
and therefore also with Empedoeles, is undoubted. His con- 
nection with the Eleatics appears equally certain, from the argu- 

1 Arist. Rhet, II. 24; 1402 a, 28. 

8 
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The peculiar task in teaching men how to persuade drove 
them, on the other hand, to interest themselves more thor- 
oughly in man, especially on his psychological side. Who- 
ever endeavors to influence man by speech must know 
something of the genesis and development of his ideas and 
volitions. While earlier science with naive devotion to 
the outer world had coined fundamental concepts for its 
knowledge of nature, Sophistry, so far as it adopted the 
methods of science, turned to inner experience, and com- 
pleted the incomplete earlier philosophy by studying the 
mental life of man. In this essentially anthropological 
tendency, sophistry turned philosophy on the road to 
subjectivism.^ 

This new kind of work began first with language. The 
efforts of Prodicus in synonymy, those of Hippias in 
grammar, were in this direction. Protagoras was especially 
fruitful in this respect. Persuaded that theory without 
practice was as little useful as practice ' without theory, he 
connected the practical teaching, to which Gorgias seems 
to have limited himself, with philological investigations. 
He concerned himself with the right use of words,^ in their 
genders, tenses, modes,^ etc. 

Compare Lersch, Die SprachphUos. deraUen^ 1. 15 f. ; Alberti, 
Die SprachpMloe. vor Platan (PMloL, 1856) ; Prantl, Oeech. der 
Logik, I. 14 f. 

Similar small beginnings in logic appeared, in addition 
to those in grammar. That teachers of oratory should 

» What Cicero {Tuse., V. 4, 10) said of Socrates, that he called 
phÜosophj down from hearen into the cities and houses, is equally 
true for the entire Grreek Enlightenment, for the Sophists as well as for 
him^ 

* Stobnns Florile^um, 29, 80. 

» Plato, Phasdr.^ 267 c. 

4 Diog. Laert., IX. 58, in which he distinguished tlx^^h^ ^p^^rnois» 
^gF^Kpfqm^ and imk^ 
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1 That the Aristotelian 1 
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this is P. Xatorp, Forschungen zu Oesch. des Erkenntnissproh' 
lems^ p. 1 f., 149 f. Compare Fr. Sattig, Der Protagoreische 
Sen9ual%9mu8 in Zeüachr. f. Philos. (1885 f.). The chief 
source for the epistemology of Protagoras is Plato's dialogue, 
TfiecBtetus, Yet it is a question how far the presentation 
developed in this may be referred to Protagoras himself. The 
teaching of Gorgias is in part preserved in the pseudo- Aristo- 
telian De MelissOj Zenone^ Gorgia^ c. 5 and 6 (§ 17) ; and 
in part in Sext. Emp. Adv, math,, VII. 65. 



In order to establish bis skeptical belief about human 
knowledge, Protagoras made the eternal flux of Hera- 
cleitus his point of departure. But he emphasized still 
more than Heracleitus the correlation, in which every 
single thing does not so much exist, as momentarily come 
into existence, through its relation to other things. From 
the disavowal of absolute Being it followed that qualities 
of things arise only out of the temporary effect of things on 
one another. Quality is the product of motion,^ and in- 
deed, as Protagoras in a purely Heracleitan manner set 
forth, always of two corresponding motions but in opposite 
directions. One of these was designated as activity, the 
other as passivity.' It follows that in general it can never 
be said what a thing is, but at most what it becomes in its 
changing relation to other things,^ and the Protagorean cor- 
relativeness contained a still greater significance in apply- 
ing this general theory of motion to the theory of human 
perception. Whenever a thing affects one of our senses, 

^ It is not clear from the Thecttetus whether and how Protagoras 
discussed the substratum of the Kimjo'it, Even if he did not with 
Heracleitus deny it, yet he regarded it at any rate as incognizable. It 
is conceivable that the Abderite Protagoras developed this theory in 
compliance to the demands of Atomism, in which shape Democritut 
later received it (§ 82). 

« Thecet., 156 f. 

* Similarly the skepücal statements of Xeniades appear to have been 
conceived. Compare Zeller, I^. 988. 



as the only source of knowledge and 
life.* Therefore there was for him no 
of things over and above those relatit 
things might be in themselves abstrac 
relations. Rather is everything for e 
what it appears to him ; but it is suci 
vidual, and, more exactly, only for his 
perception. The well-known statement 

rSiv Se /A^ 6pra)p w ovk Iotiv. 

^ The ability of the different objects to influei 
organs appears already to have led Protagoras 
different velocities of movements of the objects. 
With this reduction of the qualitative to the qu 
stood entirely in the school of the Atomists (§§ 28 

' Under this term the sensations and also the fe 
the TheaUtu» (156). 

* That the aMtfrw in reality arises with the a 
presumably of those who had extended and app] 
Abderite (according to the Theatetiu). For sue 
one far beyond the bounds of skepticism. 1 
Democritus. 

* Whether and how Protagoras has proved an 
(ßffdhß elm T^i» ^x^p naph tA^ al a AS»*' — "^^ 
known. T« •»^ " " 
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As Protagoras based his philosophy upon that of Hera- 
cleitus, so Gorgias founded his upon that of the Eleatics. 
The former had concluded that to all opinion there is 
attached a relative, but to none an absolute, truth; the 
latter sought to demonstrate in general the impossibility 
of knowledge. While, however, the practical investiga- 
tions of Protagoras enriched philosophy in the succeeding 
systems of Plato and Democritus, the argumentation of 
Oorgias was developed in a captious and sterile dialectic. 
Oorgias showed : (1) Nothing is. That which is not, can- 
not be, and even as little can that which is. For that which 
is, cannot be thought either as unoriginated and imperish- 
able or as originated and perishable ; neither can it be 
thought as one or as many, nor indeed finally as moved, 
without being involved in obvious contradictions. The 
arguments of Zeno are everywhere re-employed here 
(§ 20). Moreover, that which is and that which is not to 
exist simultaneously, is impossible (against Heracleitus ?). 
(2) Were there something, it would not be knowable ; for 
that which is and that which is thought must be differ- 
ent, — otherwise error would be impossible.^ (8) If there 
were knowledge, it could not be communicated, because 
communication is possible only by means of signs, which 
are different from the thing itself. There is no warrant 
that there is a like apprehension of these signs by different 

individuals.' 

Howsoever seriously and scientifically the theories of 
Skepticism were held, even by Protagoras, they neverthe- 
less led to the demoralization of science, and resulted finally 
in a frivolous diversion in daily life. Gorgias had found 

» This dialectic is more finely spun out in the dialogue of the Sophist, 
• One is almost inclined to regard these paradoxes of this anti-philo- 

sophieal rhetorician as a grotesque persiflage of the Eleatic dialecüc. 

At all events, this last U inevitably and fatally involved bx its own 

toils. 



^^^Axut contradict himself; if h 

because be is speaking of a differ 
Since the majority of the Sophists di 
ously from the beginning, their entii 
dispute with formal adroitness 'pro et 
whatsoever, and to equipping their p 
Their principal aim was accordingly 
the listener, to drive him into making 
to refute one's opponent 

Protagoras also wrote avriXoyUu a 
and the practice of the Sophists, esp< 
in trying to be sensational, consisted 
which is called Eristic. 

Plato's Muhydemus describes with ma 
the method of Eristic by the example < 
Euthydemus and Dionysidonis, and Arie 
pains to arrange systematically these wittic 

of the Topics (ircpl «ro^urrucaiv cXcyp(ciN^). T 

these witticisms are puns. The ambiguity 
endings, of the syntactical forms, etc., are i 
of the witticisms (Prantl, Oesch. d. Log.y 
favor with which these jokes were received 

& iSopAiie, 251 b. 

• AriBt. Mei.y II. S, 998 a « 
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rially in Athens, is explained by the youthful ineliiuition to 
quibble, by the southron's fondness for talking, and by the 
awakening of reflective criticism upon familiar things of daily 
life. 

HoweTer, this facetious method was unpromising for the 
serious progress of science. On the other hand, the con- 
victionless attitude of mind that the Sophists designedly or 
undesignedly encouraged became a direct menace in its 
application upon that domain in which, as their entire 
effort showed, they were alone deeply interested, — the 
ethico-political. Since the time of the Seven Wise Men 
(§ 9), the content of moral and civil laws and obedience to 
them had been a common subject for reflection. But the 
growing individualism, the inspired activity of the Periclean 
age, and the anarchy of the Athenian democracy for the 
first time brought into question through the Sophists the 
justification of these norms. Since here also the individual 
man with his temporary desires and needs was declared to 
be the measure of all things, the binding power of the law 
became as relatively valid as theoretical truth had been. 

See H. Sidgwick, The Sophists (Journal of Philology, 1872, 
1873) ; A. Harpf, Die Ethik des Protagoras (Heidelberg, 1884) ; 
and the general literature concerning the Sophists and particu- 
larly that concerning Socrates. Of the profounder investigations 
in which the more important Sophists were largely engaged, almost 
nothing is pi*eserved save individual remarks and striking asser- 
tions. At most there is the myth of Protagoras in the dialogue 
of that name (320 f.). Perhaps the first half of the second book 
of the Republic refers also to something of the same soi't Per- 
haps the Sophists suffer in this domain, as in theory, from the 
fact that we are instructed concerning them only from their 
opponents.^ 

The most important point of view which the Sophists in 
this respect set up appeared in their contrast of the natural 

1 There is also a fra^eat found by Fr. Blass ( Univera. Schrift. Kiel.^ 
1S89) in Jamblichus, Protrepticce oraiiones ad phUogophiam, ch. 20, who 
attributed it to the Sophist Antiphon. 
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and social condition of man. From reflection upon the 
difference and change not only of legal prescriptions but 
also of social rules,^ the Sophists concluded that at least a 
greater part of these had been established by convention 
through human statute (ßiaei, sive vofitp) ; and that only 
such laws were universally binding as were established in 
all men equally by nature (^<f>vaei). The natural therefore 
appeared to be of the greater worth, — more nearly per- 
manent and more binding than the social. Natural law 
seemed higher than historic positive law. The more se- 
rious Sophists endeavored then further to strip off from 
natural morality and natural laws the mass of convention- 
alities: Protagoras' taught that justice and conscience 
(^SlKff and a(Sco9) are the gifts of the gods, and are common 
to all men ; but neither this nor the assertion of Hippias, 
that ^4aw" violently drives' man to many things that are 
contrary to ^^ nature," sets up any thoroughgoing and neces- 
sary opposition between the two legislations. But the 
more the theory of the Sophists conceived of ^^ nature " as 
^^ human nature," and as ^^ human nature " limited to its 
physical, impulsive, and individual aspect, so much the more 
did ^^ law " appear a detriment and a limitation of the nat- 
^/ ural man. Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, declared 
that social differences do not arise from ^^ Nature." They 
are conventional determinations (ov <t)va€i aXKa v6fi(p).^ 
Plato ^ has Callicles develop the theory that all laws are 
created by the stronger, and these laws, on account of need 
of protection, the weaker accept. He^ puts into the mouth 

^ Compare Hippias iü Xen. Mem,, TV, 4, 14 f. 

* In his myth reproduced by Plato. 

* Plato, Prot.^ S3 7 c. Similarly, but somewhat more brusquely, Cat 
licles expresses himself in Plato^ Gorgias^ 482 f • 

« Diog. Laert, II. 16. 

• Loc* CiL 

• Republic, 1, 888 f. 
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of Thrasymachus of Ghalcedon a naturalistic psychology of 
legislation, according to which the ruler in a natural body 
politic would establish laws for his own advantage. In 
this spirit Sophistry contended, in part from the point of 
view of ^'natural right," in part from that of absolute 
anarchy, against many existing institutions : ^ not only as 
the democratic Lycophron against every privilege of the 
nobility, or as Alcidamus against so fundamental a prin- 
ciple of ancient society as was slavery, but finally even 
against all custom and all tradition.^ The independence 
of individual judgment, which the Enlightenment pro» 
claimed, shattered the rule of all authority and dissipated 
the content of social consciousness. 

In the attacks which already science in its more serious 
aspects had directed against religious ideas, it is obvious 
that religious authority also would be swept away with the 
flood of the Sophistic movement. All shades of religious 
freethinking are met with in Sophistic literature: — every- 
thing, from the cautious skepticism of Protagoras, who 
claimed^ to know nothing of the gods, to the naturalistic 
and anthropological explanations of Critias*and Prodicus* 
as to belief in the gods, and even to the outspoken atheism 
of a certain Diagoras ® of Melos. 

27. Against the destructive activity of the Sophists ap- 
peared the powerful personality of Socrates, who stood 
indeed with his opponents upon the common ground of the 
Enlightenment, and like them raised to a principle the inde« 

^ To some extent with positive propositions whose authors, according 
to Aristotle (Pol., II. 8 & 7), were Hippodamus and a certain Phaleas. 

« Compare Arist. PoL, I. 3, 1253 b, 20. 

' By reason of the vagueness of the object and the brevity of humaa 
life; compare Diog. Laert., IX. 51. 

^ Compare the verse in Sext. Emp.» IX. 54« 

• Cic. De natura deorum, I. 42, 118. 

• Compare Zeller, I«. 864, 1. 
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pendent reflection concerning everything given by tradition 
and custom. But at the Bame time he was unshaken in 
the conviction that through reflection a universally valid 
truth could certainly be found. 

The reports of Xenophon,^ Plato, and Aristotle are the chief 
sources of our knowledge concerning Socrates. The remarkably 
different light that is cast from such different men upon this 
great personality makes him stand out in plastic distinctness. 
Xenophou saw more of the sober, practical, and popular side of 
the life and character of the roan. Plato, on the contrary, beheld 
the height of bis imaginatiou, the depth of his spiritual being, 
his elevating influence on youthful and highly gifted minds. See 
S. Ribbing, Ueber das Verhältnis zwisdien d. xenophontuchen 
u, d, platoniscJien Berichten über d. Persönlichkeit u. d. Lehre 
d. Sokrates (Upsala, 1870). Xenophou's representation, so far 
as the author's knowledge goes, is one of historic fidelity, but 
it was strongly under the influence of Cynic party prejudice. 
Plato's writings, however, place in the mouth of Socrates less 
often Socrates' teachings (only in the Apology and the earliest 
dialogues) than the consequences that Plato has drawn out of 
them. Aristotle's teaching is everywhere authoritative as re- 
gards the teachings of Socrates ; for, following Socrates by some- 
what of an interval, and uninfluenced by personal relationship, 
he was able to set in clear light the essential features of Socrates' 
scientific work. 

H. Köchly, Sokrates u. sein Volk (in Acad. Vortr. u. Red.^ I. 
219 f.); E. V. Lasaulx, Des Sokrates Leben, Lehre und Tod 
(München, 1857) ; M. Carri^re, Sokrates u. seine Stellung in 
der Gesell, des menscJdicIien Geistes (in Westermann' s Monats- 
heflen^ 1864) ; E. Alberti, Sokrates, ein Vers^ich über Ihn nach 
den Quellen (Göttingen, 1869); E. Chaignet, Vie de Sokrate 
(Paris, 1868); A. Labriola, La doctnnu di Sokrate (Neapel, 
1871); A,Fou\\Ue, La philos.de Sokrate (F&r\&,lH7S); A.Krohn, 
Sokrate doctrina e Piatonis repMica ilbistrata (Halle, 1875); 
Windelband, Sokrates (in Pra^ludien, p. 54 f.) ; K. Joel, Der 
echte u. der xenophontische Sokrates, I. (Leipzig, 1892). 

1 The Memorabilia are esgential for our consideratioti of this (see A. 
Krohn, Soc. u. Xen., Halle, 1874). So is the Sympottium, The question 
as to the priority of the Symposium of Xenophon or the Symponnm of 
Plato is not yet fully decided in faTOP of the former, but is of late 
aoeepted. Compare Ch. V. Compare Sander, Bemerkungen zu Xeno^ 
phan*s Berichten, etc. (Magdeburg, 1S84). 
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Socrates was born in Athens a little before 469,^ the son 
of Sopbroniscus, a sculptor, and Phaenarete. He learned 
the trade ^ of his father, and discriminatingly absorbed the 
various elements of culture of his time, without applying 
himself to properly erudite studies. Acquaintance with the 
methods of instruction of the Sophists awoke in him the con- 
viction of the dangerousness of their tendencies. Against 
them he felt himself called by divine direction^ to a serious 
examination ^ of himself and his fellow-citizens, and to un- 
remitting labor in the direction of moral perfection. He 
was moved by a deep religious spirit and an exalted moral 
sense in his investigations. He shared with his contem- 
poraries an immediate interest in these investigations; and 
his own peculiar activity, which began in Athens as early 
as the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,^ rests 
upon these. He belonged to no school, and it was foreign 
to his purpose to found one. With spontaneous feeling, 
he sought on the broad public field, which Athenian life 
oflPered, intellectual intercourse with every one. His extra- 
ordinary exterior,* his dry humor, his ready and trium- 
phant repartee brought him into universal notice. His 
geniality, however, and the fine spiritual nature which lay 
hidden in his astonishing shell,^ the unselfishness which 
he manifested unstintedly toward his friends, exercised an 
irresistible charm upon all the remarkable personalities of 
the time, especially upon the better elements of the Athe- 

^ He was at his death (899) over seventy years old. 

« Concerning a piece, later on pointed out as one upon which the 
young Socrates was said to have wrought, see P. Schuster, Ueber die 
Porträts der griech. Philos. (Leipzig, 1877). 

• Plato, ApoL, 33 c. 

• i^Td^fiv tfiavrbv Koi rovt SK\ov£ I ibid., 28 C. 

• The production of the Clouds, 423, attests his popularity. 

• The humorous characterization of his own Silenus shape is in Xeno- 
phon's Symposium^ 4, 19 f. 

^ Compare the beautiful speech of Alcihiades in Plato, Stfmponum, 
?15f. 
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nian youth. While he in this way obeyed higher doty to 
the neglect ^ of home cares, in free fellowship a circle of 
admirers formed itself around him in which especially the 
aristocratic youth were represented in men like Alcibiades. 
He held himself as far away from political activity as pos- 
sible, but the unavoidable duties of the citizen of a state he 
performed with simple integrity.* 

At the age of seventy Socrates was accused of ^^ cor- 
rupting the youth and introducing new gods." The charges 
arose originally from low personal motives,^ but became 
serious through political complications,^ in that the aristo- 
cratically inclined philosopher, as the most popular and 
active '^ Sophist," was to be made answerable for moral 
degeneration by the democratic reactionary party. Not- 
withstanding he would have been freed with a small pen- 
alty ^ if he himself had not offended ^ the Heliasts by his 
candid pride in his virtue. The execution of the sentence 
of death was delayed thirty days by the Oeaypla to Delos, 
and Socrates disdained in his loyalty ^ to law the flight so 
easily possible to him. He drank the cup of hemlock in 
May ,8 399. 

^ Concerning Xantippe, whose name has become proTerbial, see 
E. Zeller, Zur Ehrenrettung der Xatu (in Vortrag und Abhandlung^ 
I. p. 51 f). 

« He made three campaigns, and showed himself, as prytanis, just and 
fearless against the excited minds of the masses (see Plato, Apd., 82 f.). 

* The accusers Meletus, Anytus, and Lycon acted out of personal 
animosity, unless they were men of straw (K. F. Hermann, De Soc. accih 
satoribuSf Göttingen, 1854). 

* See Grote, History of Greece, VIII. 551 f. 

» The verdict of " guilty " was carried only by a majority of three or 
thirty ; the sentence of death had a much larger majority (more than 
eighty). 

* The Apology of Plato may be taken as authentic in its essentials. 
^ Compare Plato's dialogue, the Crito. 

* In respect to the external circumstances of the day of his death, 
Plato's dialogue, the Phado^ is certainly historical, although Plato in it 
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An fnstnictor in philosophy, in the strict sense of the tenn, 
Socrmtes did not hare. He called himself (Xen. Symposium^ 
1, 5) airmfpyoi. Bot apparently he had become familiar with 
many of the scientific theories, especially with those of Hera- 
deitus and Anaxagoras, not only through the discourses of the 
Sophists bot throush his own readings. (Compare K. F. Her 
mano, I}e 8. magistrU et disdplina jurenili, Marburg, 1837.) 
The process of development portrayed in the Phcedo is scarcely 
historical, bot can be looked upon as a sketch of the Platonic 
theory of ideas. (Compare Zeller, IV. 51.) 

Xenophon, as well as Plato, makes Socrates meet persons of 
every position, calling, and political complexion in his conver- 
sations. His relation to young men was an ethically pedagogical 
and morall}' spiritual ennoblement of the Grecian love for boys. 
Among the men who made his popular philosophical method 
their own are to be named : Xenophon, who stood very near to 
the Cynics (compare F. Dümmler, Antisthenica^ Berl., 1882, and 
AeademicGj Giessen, 1889) ; also ^schines (not the orator), 
who wrote dialogues in the same spirit (K. F. Hermann, JJe 
jEbcH. Socratici reliquiis (Göttingen, 1850): and the almost 
m3'thical shoemaker Simon (see Böckh, Simomn Socraticis 
dialogic Heidelberg. 1810. and £. HeiU in O. Müller's Lit- 
teratur geschieht^ ^ IP. 2, 25, note 2). 

The legal measures against Socrates are open to the most 
different constructions. The old view that the philosopher was 
ruined through intrigues of the Sophists may be regarded as 
given up. and also the conception originated by Hegel ( Complete 
Works^ II. 560 f., XIV. 81 f.), according to which, as in a tragedy. 
Socrates was the champion of the higher Idea, and was mined 
by his unavoidable crime of offending the established laws. These 
great antitheses play no part in the trial. It appears, rather, that 
through personal and political intrigues ScK:rates became a 
sacrifice for the discontent which the democratic reaction fostered 
against the entire Enlightenment Although presumably unin- 
tentionally, nevertheless Aristophanes did a decided injury to 
the philosopher in his caricature of him in the Clouds^^ in that 
he stamped him in the public mind as a type of precisely those 
Sophistic excesses which Socrates fooght most vigorously. 
(Compare H. Th. It^jtscher, Aristophanes und seine Zeitalter, 

goes far l/eyoD'l .^ocrmurf in hi« theorv of the immortalitr of the soul 
(compare Apol.<, 40 c) not odIt in his presentation of erideiice, hot as to 
his pergonal coorictioD. 

1 Compare especially H. Diels, Verh. d. Suu. PkH Vert^ 18ML 
106 f. 
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Berlin, 1817; Brandis, in the Bh. Mus., 1828; P. W. Forch« 
hammer, Die Athener und Soe.^ Berlin, 1887 ; Bendizen, Ueber 
den tieferen Schr\ft$inn^ etc. (Husum, 1838.) 

The theory of knowledge of the Sophists had led in all 
its parts to a relativism of individual opinions. The effort, 
on the other hand, for a stable and nniversallj valid knowl- 
edge formed the central point of the activity of Socrates. 
The iTriaTfj^rf was set in antithesis to the So^ai by him ; 
yet the iwumifif) is not a complete, erudite possession to be 
handed down, but an ideal to be striven for in work in com- 
mon with other men. 

Fr. Schleiermacher, Ueber d. Wert dee SokrcUes aie Philoe. in 
Gee. Werk, III. 2, 287 flf. 

Socrates did not try, therefore, to impart knowledge or 
to give purely formal instruction, but to engage in a mutual 
seeking for truth. The basis of this was the conviction 
that such a norm of truth existed paramount to individual 
opinion. Therefore his activity found its necessary form 
in the dialogue, the conversation in which, through the 
exchange of opinions and through mutual criticism of these, 
that should be found which is recognizable by all. While 
the Sophists studied the psychological mechanism by which 
opinions come to be, Socrates had faith in a law of reason 
that determines the truth. His whole endeavor was only 
a continuous invitation to his fellow-citizens to help him in 
this search. His confession of his ignorance ^ signified this, 
while he also at the same time herein intimated' his 
failure to attain his ideal of ao^ia. Yot he demanded the 
same measure of self-knowledge ' also from others. For 

> Plato, Apcl^y SI f. ; Symp., 216 d. 

s Compare Plato, Symp,y 208 f. In this connection the term ^iXmro^ 
wini , as contrasted with the more pretentious atxfiia ((ro^urr^r), its pecu- 
liar meaning, '* striving for knowledge." See Ueberweg, p. 2. 

• Compare the oraciüar yvji^t «rfavnSy, Xen. Mem.. IV. 24 f. ; Plato, 
ApoL^ 21 1 
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nothing more dangerous blocked the way of wisdom than- 
that conceited affectation of wisdom which the Sophistic 
half-education developed in the majority of minds. There- 
fore his conversation analyzed with exasperating logic the 
opinion which at the outset he elicited from others, and in 
this superior manipulation of the dialectic consisted the 
Socratic irony.^ But after removing this impediment 
Socrates, in leading the conversation, sought to draw out 
gradually what was common to the participants. In the 
persuasion that serious reflection could find such a common 
thought, he " delivered " the slumbering thought from the 
mind ; and this art he called his maieutic' 

The method of the Socratic investigation corresponded, 
in point of content also, to this external schema. He set 
the concept as the goal ' of scientific work over against 
the single ideas given by individual perception. When 
therefore Socrates in general aimed at definition, he 
came into contact with the efforts of the Sophists * who had 
busied themselves in fixing the meanings of words. But 
he on his part went much deeper, in the hope of grasping 
the essence of fact and the law governing single cases and 
relationships by the application of this universal principle. 
In making the answer to the particular question from which 
the conversation proceeded depend * on the general defini- 
tion to be sought, he was making man conscious of the law 
of logical dependence of the particulars upon the universal, 
and exalting that law to the principle of the scientific 
method. In the search for universal concepts Socrates still 



I riato, Rep., I. 837 a. 

s With reference to the profession of his mother; Plato, TTiecttf 149 f. 

» Arist. Met,, XII. 4, 1078 b, 17 : t6 6piC€aBtu KaB6Xov. The tech- 
nical expression for the concept is, in this connection, X&yot. 

* Particularly with Prodicus, with whom his relations were uniformly 
friendly. 

» Xen. Mem,, IV. 13. 

8 
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remained strongly fixed in the habits of naive reflection. 
For the inductive procedure, the introduction of which is 
accredited to him,^ consisted in the comparison of arbitra- 
rily collated particular cases, by means of which, however, 
a complete induction could not be guaranteed. But, never- 
theless, the Socratic method was a distinct advance over the 
entirely unmethodical generalizations, which earlier think- 
ers had drawn from single observations or thought motifs. 
It began, moreover, to set a methodical treatment in the 
place of ingenious fancies. 

P. J. Ditges, Die epagogische Methode dee 8. (Cologne, 
1864) ; J. J. Guttmann, Ueber den wteeenschttfUicheri Stand" 
pufikt dee S. (Brieg, 1881). Examples of the Socratic method 
are to be found in the Memorabilia of Xenophon and in roost 
of the dialogues of Plato. Socrates did not advance to a defi- 
nite formulation of methodical principles, but his entire activity 
has given them distinctly the character of an inspired insight 

The realm to which Socrates applied this method of the 
inductive definition of concepts included — as in the case 
of the Sophists — essentially the problems of human life. 
For, as his search for conceptual truth was rooted in the 
strength of his moral conviction, science and moral self- 
culture were to him in the last instance identical. The 
universally valid truth, which he said was to be found by 
means of conversation, is the clearness and certainty of 
moral consciousness. 

The limitation of philosophy to ethics, and on the other hand 
the establishment of scientific ethics, passed even in antiquity 
as the essential characteristic of the Socratic teaching. (See 
Zeller, IV. 132 f.). Neither the poetic license, with which 
Aristophanes (in the Clouds) made of him a star-gazer, nor the 
passages in the later Platonic dialogues (Phcedo and Philebus)^ 
in which a teleological natare-philosophy is put into his mouth, 
nor, finally, the very homely utilitarian Üieory, presumably after- 
waid revised * by the Stoics, which the Memorabilia makes him 

> Arift Af«t., L c ' See A. Krohn, Xen. u. Soe. (Halle, 1874)« 
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develop, — none of these can have weight against the very defi- 
nite expressions of Xenophon {Mem.<f I. 1, 11) and Aristotle 
{Met., I. 6, 987 b, 2). On the other hand, his aversion to 
natural science was not in the spirit of Skepticism, but due to 
the deficienc3' of science in ethical value. A universal faith in 
the teleological arrangement of the world and in a Providence 
over mankind remained side by side with this aversion. See con- 
clusion in Plato's Apology^ in Euthyphro^ etc. 

In this specific ethical turn, Socrates followed, however, 
a psychological principle, which expresses the rationalistic 
character of the Enlightenment in its purity. It i$ the 
formula of the identity of virtue aiui knowledge} In the 
complicated relationships of civilized life the habitual ob- 
servance of national conventions had become insufficient. 
In the confusion of public life, where one thing was com- 
mended here, another there, every one felt that he needed 
knowledge and judgment for making correct decisions. 
In the increasing competition in civilization the well-in- 
formed ^ man proved himself to be the abler in all depart- 
ments of life. Socrates expressed himself most clearly as 
to this condition, when he, applying the case to morals, 
declared tli^t true virtue consists in knowing, and that right 
knowing leads always of itself to right acting. Thereby 
to know the Good was elevated to the essence of morality 
and reflection to the principle of living. Philosophy, as 
Socrates understood it, was the independent meditation of 
reasoning man upon that law of goodness valid for all 
alike. Knowledge is a moral possession, and the common 
striving for it he designated as a process of mutual help- 
fulness ^ under tKe name c/xkK. On the other hand, this 

^ See Xen. A/em., III. 9, 4. 

« Ihid,, 9, 10 ff. 

' This is the Socratic concept of fpMt, whose extreme importance 
appears in the fact that not only Plato and Xenophon, but also other 
friends within the Socratic circle, have written about it. Compare 
Brandis, Handbuch^ II. 1» 64* 
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point of view involved a deterministic and intellectual con- 
ception of the will, which makes moral excellence depend- 
ent upon intellectual culture, and in general the decision of 
will exclusively dependent on the clearness and ripeness 
of the insight. When he asserted that all eril action pro- 
ceeds only out of a deficient insight/ this is the same as 
proclaiming entirely in the spirit of the Enlightenment that 
knowledge is the ethical ideal. For Socrates all other 
virtues accord with the fundamental virtue, iirurrrffir}? 
and possessing this all the others are attainable and 
teachable. The process begun at the time of the Seven 
Wise Men was completed in these definitions of Socrates ; 
and the norms of universal consciousness, after they had for 
a time been imperilled by individual criticism, during the 
wild anarchy of opinions were again found by rational re- 
flection and by the recognition of the universal validity 
therein involved. 

The question of the teachableness of virtue is treated in a most 
engaging dialectic in the dialogue Protagoras^ while the otber 
dialogues of Plato's earliest period have for their common theme 
the reduction of the single virtues to the fundamental virtue of 
knowledge. These are EvUhyphro^ Laches^ Charmides^ and 
Lysis. Compare F. Dittrich, I)e Ä sententia virtutem esse 
snientiam (Braunsberg, 1868) and particularly T. Wildauer, 
Die Psychologie des Willens bei Sokrates^ Piaton und Aris- 
toteles^ Part I. (Innsbruck, 1877). Besides, the determinism of 
Socrates stands in a close relation to his eudsemoninm (see 
below). For the proposition that no one will freely do wrong 
is founded upon the same basis with that pro[x>sition that if 
one has recognized what is good for him it would be impossible 
for him to choose the opposite against his own interest. Com- 
pare Xen. Mem.^ IV. 6, 6; Arist Magn. Morale I. 9, 1187 a, 
17. 

In the realm of ethics, moreover, Socrates stopped at 
this most general suggestion without developing syste- 

1 Xen. Mem., III. 9. 

* Id Xenophon one still findi the word iro^ for this ; see Mem,, 
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matically that kind of knowing ( WiBsen) in which vir- 
tue was said to consist. For the distinctive trait of the 
activity of Socrates was that he never lost sight of the 
given conditions. Therefore the question, ^^ What then is 
the Good ? " always became the question as to what is 
the Good in a particular respect and for a particular indi- 
vidual ; ^ and the answer was always found in the suitable, 
in that which perfectly satisfies the striving of man and 
makes him happy. According to the grosser' interpreta- 
tion of Xenophon, Socrates' ethical theory was utilitarian- 
ism, and the value of virtue founded on knowing sank to 
the prudential cleverness of acting in every case according 
to correct knowledge (Erkenntnis) of expediency. The finer 
presentation of Plato refers, however, this ia^iXi^v^ which 
is assumed as identical with koKov and äyaßov^ to the 
health of the soul,* to its furtherance toward a true state 
of perfection. In both cases, nevertheless, intellectual 
virtue is identified with happiness.^ Right action, toward 
which insight guides, makes man happy. The fundamental 
conception of ethics in Socrates is thoroughly eudaemonis- 
tic, and ancient philosophy did not pass beyond this point. 

Compare M. Heinze, Der JSudämofitsmus in der griech, 
Philos. (Leipzig, 1883) ; Zeller, IP. 149 f. In all particulars 
the Socratic morals remained essentially within the compass of 
Greek social-consciousness.* It sought to find a basis in the 

1 Mem., III. 8. 

^ In whose writings, in one passage, it would appear that Socrates 
asrreed in morals with the relativism of the Sophists: Mem., III. 8, 
ndvra ayaBä Kai icaXd fort frp6t ^ Av ei tf^jj, <air^ dc kcH tdaxp^ irp6s ä iiv 

KaKü}S. 

* Particularly note the representation of the Phcedo, 

* Xen. Mem., IV. 1, 2. 

* To be excepte«! is only the prohibition of doing evil to an enemy. 
If here the contradiction between Plato's and Xenophon's representa- 
tions is irreconcilable, we are inclined to rejirard Plato's report as the 
true one : for the Criio, which treats thia prohibition as one aheady bng 
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reverent recognition of divine law and established usage. Par 
ticularly Socrates himself, the model of noble and pure morals, 
gave high place to civic virtue, to submission to the laws of the 
state. In the state, however, he would have not the masses, but 
the good and intelligent, rule (Xen. Jfem., III. 9, 10). 

Socrates personally supplemented his indifference to 
metaphysical and physical theories by a deep and religious 
piety, which led him to believe in the rule of the divine es- 
sence in nature and in human life. He likewise supple« 
mented the rationalistic one-sidedness of his ethics by his 
unswerving faith in obedience to the divine voice, which he 
believed he heard in himself as BaifuSviov. 

Likewise in the development of this thought, Xenophon, pra 
vided the extant form of the MemorcUnlia comes fh)m him, 
stood at the point of view of commonplace utilit.v, while Plato's 
Apology represents faith in Providence in a high ethical light. 
In Socrates the rejection of nature knowledge comes about from 
the fact that such knowledge contains trifles that waste our 
time.^ On the other hand, there was the interest of piety, which 
led * him to require a teleological view of the cosmos. It is im- 
probable that he gave an exhaustive development of it, because 
{Mem,, I. 4, and IV. 8) Socrates usually was most prudently 
reserved on such questions. Even Monotheism he by no means 
emphasized sharply. He speaks mostly of ^' the Gods," both in 
Xenophon and Plato, and no enemy ever once charged him with 
disavowing '^ the Gods." * Concerning the Soi^^tor, compare 
Ueberweg, 1*. 107, and Zeller, II*. 74. 

Regarded on the whole, the activity of Socrates, in that 
he set up the ideal of reason as against relativism, was an 
attempt to reform the life morally by means of science. 
The success of his teaching led among the best friends of 

recognized in the Socratic circle, though indeed at variance with popu- 
lar opinion, clearly belongs to the earliest writings of Plato. 

^ Xen. Mem,^ I. 1, and IV. 7. 

t i5üf., I. 4, and IV. 8. 

* He was reproached with introducfng a new divine being, and his 
«nemies appeared to be aiming especially at the Uufuanw. 
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the philoBopher to the highest achievements of ancient 
culture. The principle of reflective introspection, however, 
which was thus victorious!; awakened, and the enthusiaBin 
with which Socrates turned his meditations from the charm 
of external existence to the value of the intellectual life, 
were in the Grecian world a new and strange thing. At 
this point of view the philosophy embodied b; him detached 
itself from its background of culture and took other shape. 
28. Under the name *' Socratics " a number of schools 
are usually grouped, which, founded by men of more or less 
close association with Socrates, stepped forth, directly after 
his death, with opinions that belonged in their direction and 
content entirely to the Greek Enlightenment. If we look, 
nevertheless, more closely, we see that these men and their 
teaching have a much nearer relationship to the Sophists ^ 
than to Socrates ; and that, especially in the development 
of these schools, the " Socratic element," which to some 
degree was still present in Euclid, Antisthenes, and Aris- 
tippus, vanishes more and more from sight. These so- 
called *' Socratic schools " should rather be viewed as 
branches of Sophism which were touched by the Socratic 
spirit. There were four such schools ; the Uegarian and 
the Elean-Eretrian, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic. Among 
these the Cynics stand nearest to Socrates. 

K. P. Hermann. Die pkUos. Strung <jer OUeren SoknUÜter 
u. ihrer Schulen (in Gea. Abhandl., GoUfngen, 1849, p. 227 f.) ; 
Tb. Ziegler, Oetch. d. Ethik, I. 145. 

The founder of the Megarian school, Eaclid, believed in 
his ability to ^ve content to the Eleatic concept of Being, 
by identifying it with the Socratic concept of the Good. 
Yet no victory over the abstract sterility of the Parme- 
nidean principle was won by this method. For even if 

1 Ariitotle cdli (Mel., II. S, 996 k, 33), for ezAinpla, Ariitlppui a 
Sophist, Mid witli juiüca. 
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Euclid defined ^ the Good as the one ever immutable ^ 
Being, which is given ^ different names by men; even if he 
characterized the different virtues only as the changing 
names of the one unchangeable virtue, that is, of knowing, 
which was thus identified with Being as among the Eleatics ; 
even if he thereby refused^ reality to all concepts other 
than to that of the Good ; — nevertheless all this led 
neither to the construction of an ethics nor to an enrich- 
ment of theoretical knowledge, but gave evidence of a con- 
tinuation of unfruitful dialectic in the direction of Eleatic 
Sophistry. The Megarians, therefore, accomplished noth- 
ing in the realm of ethics. The only one of them to whom 
political teachings are ascribed was Stelpo, the later head 
of the school, who, however, in this respect had entirely 
adopted the views of the Cynics. In metaphysics the 
Megarians Were satisfied with the assertion of the unity of 
that which possesses Being, and with an indirect proof of 
that assertion resembling the Eleatic argumentations. In 
this spirit Diodorus Cronus added ^ to the arguments of 
Zeno new ones which were indeed less significant and far 
more captious. In these the impossibility of constructing 
a continuum out of a sum of discrete quantities again 
played the chief role. There was a similar tendency mani- 
fested in the investigations of the Megarians concerning the 
categories of modality. For the assertion that only the 
actual ® is possible, and the famous proof (^Kvpi€va)v) ^ of 
Diodorus Cronus — that the unactual, which has demon- 

1 Diog. Laert., VII. 161. 
« Cicero, Acad.^ IL 42, 129. 

• Diog. Laert , IT. 106. 

* Ibid. : compare Euseb. Prcep, «r., XIV. 1 7. 

* Preserved in Sext £mp. Adv. math., X. 85 £. 

• Arist. Met., VIIL 8, 1046 b, 29. 

^ Compare Cicero, De fato, 6, 12 f. Later philosophers, particularly 
Chrysippus, have definitely declared their positions with reference to 
this argument. 
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Btrated iUelf through its unactuality to be impouible, may 
not bo called possible — point only in a rather abstract 
way to the refutation of Becoming and change.' 

Compare F. Deycks, Die Megaricorum doctrina (Bonn, 
1827) ; Henne, £cole de Megäre (Paris, 184S) ; Mallet, Hi»- 
toire de tecole de Megäre et de» icoUs dßlia et d'£ritrie 
(PariB, 1845). 

We can only speak in general of the dates of tbe life of 
Euulid of Mcgaia, one of the oldest and truest Mends that 
Socrates had. He was not much younger than Socrates, yet he 
consiiterably outlived hiu), and opened atter the death of the 
master his hospitable house to bis friends. About this time a 
school formed itself around him, and it appears to bare re- 
mained intact through tbe fourth century. Of tbe most of 
those who are mentioned as adherents of this school, we know 
only the names. Particulars are reported only of Eubulides of 
Miletus, the teacher of Demosthenes, of Diodorils Cronue, of 
lasus in Cans (d. S07), and especially of Stilpo, who was a 
native of Megara (Diog. Laert., II. 113 f.). Stilpo lived from 
380 to 300, and aroused universal admiration by bis lectures. 
He linked the Megarian dialectics to the Cynic ethics, and dfoi- 
sively influenced thereby his chief pupil, Zeno, tbe founder of 
Stoicism. His younger contemporary was Alezinus of Elia. 

Tbe most im))ortant controversial question arising in refer- 
ence to the Megarian school L-oncerna the hypothesis set up by 
Schleiermacher (in his translation of Plato, V. 2, 140 f.) aod 
opposed by Ritter ( Ueber d. PhUos. der meg. Schtde, HMn, 
Mug., 1828) and Mallet (loo. cit XXXIV. f.), accepted by moat 
others, including Brandis and PrautI, and defended by Zeller 
(I*. 215 f.). This hypotbesis is to the effect that tbe represent 
tation of the theory of Ideas in the dialogue, the Sojihisl (246 b, 
248 f.), refers to tlie MegarianB. If one is convinced that 
tliis diai<^ue is genuinely Platonic, it is difficult to provide for 
this theory of Ideas. For to presuppose any kind of an other- 
wise unknown school (Ritter) as the author of so significant a 

' Since Aristotle cites the prupooitioD ui Me^rian. that only the 
actual is the possible, it can scarcpiy have arisen from the polemic 
against the Aristotelian categories Svn/ur and tvipytm. But possibly 
the later Megarians, for example Diodorus, developed it in this direction. 
Compare Hartengteio, Ueber die Bedeutung der megariteien Schuteßlr 
die Geichiehie der melaphymcken PnMenie (in Hut, phUot. Abhand' 
lungen, 1J7 f.). 
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sjstein as that of the dxTiLfiara ctSiy, is forbidden becaoM Aristotle 
{Met., I. 6 ; Nie. Eth., I. 4) designated Plato distiDCtlj as the 
inventor of the same. It is certainly very far fh>m having ao}* 
place in the Socratic schools. But the teaching is even as little 
consistent with what has been at other times confidently ascribed 
to the Megarians as with the teaching of any one of the other 
schools. In no place is there a single indication of it. It 
stands in so abrupt opposition especially to the abstract theory 
of Being of the Megarians, that we do not avoid the difllciilty 
by taking for granted a gradual development within the school.^ 
On the other hand, it may be shown that the description * 
which the dialogue, the S*/phi8ty gives of this theory of Ideas« 
agrees completely and even verlMilly with that phase of the 
Ratonic philosophy expressed in the Symposium.* There is, 
accordingly, nothing left but either accept Plato as opposed to 
an earlier phase of his own teaching and its ^t\oi, or to find 
the author of this criticism of the Platonic philosophy in an 
Eleatic contemporary of Plato. (For details, see Ch. V.) In 
neither case can the theory of Ideas treated in the passage in 
the Sophist^ nor the developed theory of knowledge connected 
closely with it and com[)letely Platonic in character, be ascribed 
to the Megarians. This theory in the Sophist amounts to a 
sensuous knowledge of ycVco-ts, or a knowledge of the corporeal 
world plus a conceptual knowledge of ov(na, which is a knowl- 
edge of the non-corporeal Ideas. 

The only remaining feature worthy of comment in regard 
to the Megarian school is its development of the Sophistic 
art of Eristic. Its abstract theory of unity involved a 
skepticism regarding all concrete knowledge and a nega- 
tive trend in its instruction. The prominent fact in re- 

1 Zeller leems to believe (IK 261) that the Euclidean theory of 
Mean was given up in the course of the development of the school to 
Kiiti^fy the theory of unity. Since the latter theory had been given 
from tlie very beginning in the form of Eleaticism there must then be 
expected conversely a gradual division of the Eleatic One into a plural- 
ity of Ideas and this is precisely what Plato accomplished. 

* See £. Appel, Arch,f. Oesch. d. Ph., V. 66 f. 

B In this connection there is hardly an allusion to Ideas as causes of 
the phenomenal world. Zeller, I*. 816. The ovtria as atria is first hitro- 
duced in the Phado, PhiUbui, and the Utter parU of the RepMic 
See Ch. V. 
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dpect to Euclid is that he in polemics followed the method' 
of neglecting proofs and eveu premises, and leaped directly 
to the conclusion by meani of reductio ad abiurdum. Stilpo 
accepted the Sophistic-Cjmic assertion, that according to 
the law of identity a predicate different from the subject 
cannot be ascribed to the subject The younger members, 
Eubulides and Alexinus,* got their notoriety by inventing 
the so-called " catches." These are questions put in such 
a way that no one of the possible disjunctire answers can 
be given without involving a contradiction. 

See PnuDtl, Oesch. der Logik, I. 33 f. ; Diog. Laert, II. 168, 
enumeratea seven of tliese ''catcbes," — the Liar, then three 
practically identical ones, the Concealed, the Di^uised, and 
the Plectra, and further the Homed Man, and finally the Heap 
(Sorites) and the Bald-head, which positively and negatively 
suggest the ac&-vue of Zeno ( j 20). As was the case with the 
Sophistic witticisms, these were in the main reducible to verbal 
ambiguities. The lively interest that antiquity had in them was 
almost wholly patholt^cal. 

Still less significant was the Elean-Eretrian school, which 
was founded by Phedo, Socrates' favorite scholar, in his 
native city Elis. Later it was transferred by Menedemus 
to his home, Eretria, where it died out about the beginning 
of the third century. It appears to have taken a similar 
line of development as the Megarian school and Phsdo 
agreed with Euclid ' in all essentials. Menedemus, who 
received instruction in the Academy and from Stilpo, co- 
operated with Stilpo in turning the school toward Cynic 
ethics. Both schools merged finally, like the Cynic, in the 
Stoa. 

» Diog. Laert., II. 107. 

* Whose QBine wu facetioiuly perverted uto 'EXty(ü«r: Diog. 
Laert., 11. 109. 

* Preiuiiiab1}r he hsd received powerful iaflneoee from Euclid dor 
ing hU ita^ in Megara. 
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Compare Mallet (see above) ; L. Preller, Pfußdon^s Lebens- 
achickanle und Schriften {Er9chund Gruber^ III. 21, 357 f.) ; v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (Hermes^ 1879). 

Phaedo, when very j'OUDg, was taken into captivity by the Athe- 
nians, and not long before Socrates' death he was, at the insti- 
gation of Socrates, f^ed from slavery by one of his friends. 
The genuineness of the dialogues ascribed to him was early very 
much in doubt. At any rate, as little from the literar}' activity 
of this school is preserved as from that of the Megarians. 
Menedemus, who is said to have died soon after 271 at the age 
of seventy-four, had (Diog. Laert, II. 12Ö f.) raised himself 
from a very low position to one of considerable authority. It is 
now impossible to determine whether his apparently loose and 
transitory relation to the Academy was a fact. Only the names 
of the other members of the school are preserved. 

29. Notably more important are the two schools existing 
immediately after Socrates and not uninfluenced by his 
ethical doctrine. In these, the Cynic and Cyrenaic, the 
opposition as to both moral and social conceptions of life 
took definite form. They had in common an Indifference 
for theoretic science and a desire to concentrate philosophy 
upon the art of living. Common also was the origin of 
their philosophy from the Sophistic circle ; and they found 
partial support in the formulations of Socrates. They 
were, however, diametrically opposed in their conception of 
the place of man and his relation to society. This re- 
mained a typical opposition for the whole ancient world. 
Both theories as the result of the cultural and philosoph- 
ical impulse given by the Sophists reveal the disposition 
of the Grecian world toward the value which civilization 
possesses in its control of individual impulses. This com- 
mon problem put the same limits upon their endeavors in 
spite of their different conclusions. 

The Cynic school was called into life by Antisthenes of 
Athens, and maintained its popularity on account of the 
original character, Diogenes of Sinope. Among its more 
distant followers may be named Crates of Thebes, his wife 
Hipparchia, and her brother Metrocles. 
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ADtiethenes, bom about 440, was not a fbll-blooded Athenian. 
He had entered tbe Sophistic profession of teaching as the papU 
or Gorgias, before he came under the influence of Socrates, 
whose active admirer he became. After the death of Socrates 
be founded a school in the gj'tnnasinm Cynosargea, which he 
adminiatercd for quite a time. Of his numerous writings 
(Diog. Laert., VI. 15 f.) only a few fragments are presetred, — 
collected by A. W. Winckelmann (Zurich, 1842). Compare 
Chappuia, Ajitiithine (Paris, 1854) ; K. Barlen, Antisthenet u. 
P/ato« (Neuwied, 1891); K. Urban, Ueber die Erwähiwngen 
der Phihs. lien AntUthenen in den platonieeAen ScAr^en 
(Köuigsbcrg, 1882); F. DUmmler, Antisthenica (Halle, 1862) 
%nd ^"demika {G'leasea, 1889); R. Horden, BeilrOgez. Oesch. 
d.gr. Ph., 1-4. 

DiogencB, the n^Kpänp fuu.v6ii.tviK, fled as a oonnterfeiter fVom 
his home to Athena, and ornamented his proletariat and queer 
existence with the wisdom of Antisthenes. He claimed to put 
the theory of his teacher consistently into practice. In old age 
he lived as tutor in the bouse of Xeniadea in Corinth, and died 
there in 323. Compare K. W. Gottling, Diogenet der JSyniker 
Oder d. PAH. deagr. ProletariatH Gee^ich. Abhandl., 1. 251 1.) ; 
K. Steinhart {&»ch u. Gmber, 1. 25, 301 f.) 

Crates of Thebes, nearly contemporar}' of Stilpo, is said to 
have given away bis property in order to dedicate himself to 
the Cjnic life. His rich and nobly connected wife followed 
him into a beggar's existence. Anecdotes only are preserved 
ooncerning bis Itrotlier-in-law, Uetroclea. Cynicism continued 
later as a popular moralizing instruction ; for example in Teles, 
whom V. WiJamowitz-Mollendorf treats {Philol. Uhtertucfiwuen, 
IV. 292 f.), and whose fragments have been published by 0. 
Hense (Freiburg, 1889). Later do we find Cynicism in Bion of 
borysthenes, whose sermons greatly influenced later literature 
(Horace),' as upon the other hand the satires of the Phtpnlcian 
Menippus, which breathe the Cynic spirit, influenced Varro. 
See Zeller, II'. 246, 3. 

As only the Good was Being for the Megariaiis, for 
tlie Cynics virtue appeared to be the only leptimate con- 
tent and purpose of life. With similar Eleatic one-sided- 
ness they remained averse to all other ideals and disdain- 
ful of them. They taught indeed, like Socrates, that virtue 
cou&ifits in knowing, and yet they emphasized the practical 

1 Compar« R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionit imUaicn (Bonn, 18t9). 
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Hide, that is, right action, and especially the consistent 
carrying out of moral principles ^ in life. They like- 
wise attributed only so much value, therefore, to scien- 
tific investigations as those investigations serve ethical 
purposes. 

It is to be added that in its cpistemology also this school 
stood entirely upon the ground of Sophistic skepticism. 
It indeed sounds to some degree Socratic for Antisthenes 
to demand ' the explanation of the permanent essence of 
things by definition. Yet in his development of this pos- 
tulate he fell back upon the opinion of Gorgias that of no 
subject can an attribute differing in any way from it be 
predicated. He made it equivalent to the statement that 
only identical judgments are possible.' Accordingly only 
the composite are definable ;^ all simple things, on the other 
hand, can be indicated ^ only by their peculiar individual 
names, which, however, do not explain the essence of the 
fact itself. Thus their theory of knowledge reduced itself 
to bare skepticism ; and it also manifested itself in Antis- 
thenes adopting the Sophistic teaching that a contradic 
tion is wholly impossible.^ 

1 £ven in the character of ÄDtisthenes this consistency, this serious 
and strict adherence to principles, was the central point. Diogenes 
intended assuredly to outdo him in this respect. 

* To him belongs the definition \6yos tvrtp 6 rh ri ^p tj ^<rrt irf\a>v. 

' That the place in the Sophist, 251 b, refers to Antisthenes, Aristotle 
teaches in Metaphysics^ IV. 29, 1024 b, 82. 

« Compare Aristotle, ibid,, VII. 8, 1043 b, 24. 

* The logically central truth of the Cynic t-eaching appears in the 
Platonic statement {TheaU,, 201 f.). This truth is that the ultimate 
terras (rh vpAra) by which all else may be defined are theuiselres nut 
definable or reducible to something else. This opinion is closely joined 
with that wluoh looks upon these last elements of concepts as the 
<rrocx«Mi) by which all things are really constituted. This is a view 
which in a certain sense sounds like the bomoiomeriai of Anaxagoras, 
and also like the Platonic theory of Ideas. 

* Arist. JIto., IV. 29, 1024 b, 84. 
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TbiB purely Sophistic limitation of knowledge to nomeoclature 
had taken on as a most obvious nominalism & distinL-t poleuictk) 
tendency against the theory uf Ideas. The old tradition placed 
in the mouths of Aatistbenes aud Diogenes rough and ooaree 
ridicule of the Platonic theory (rpäw^av öpSi, TpaTr^önjra S'oüp( 
öfKÖ, T>iog, Laert, VI. 53 ', compare Schot, tn Artet., 6G b, 45, 
etc. ; Zcller, IP. 235) ; for these leaders of the Cynics only 
single things existed in natura rerum. The class concepts are 
only names without content. At the same time it is evident 
that, since the essence of a thing did not seem to them logically 
determinable, they claimed that it was producible only in sense 
perception. Thus they fell into the coarse materialism which 
regards a thing as actual only as the thing can be held in the 
hand. Presumably this fact is meaut in the Sophitt, 246 a ; 
T/iMBtetu», 155 e, P/uedo^ 79 f. Compare Natorp, Fortckungtn, 
198 r. 

So much the more was the science of these men limited 
to their theoretically meagre doctrine of virtue. Virtue, 
and it alone, is sufficient to satisfy all strivings for happi- 
ness. Virtue is not only the highest, but the only good, — 
the only certain means of being happy. Over against this 
spiritual and therefore sure possesHion, which is protected 
against all the changes of the fateful world, the Cynics 
despised all that men otherwise held dear. Virtue alone 
is of worth ; wickedness alone is to be shunned ; all else is 
indifferent (ahid^opov)} From this principle they taught 
the contempt of riches and luxury, of fame and honor, of 
sense-pleasure and sense-pain. But with this radical con- 
sistency, which ever grew Bliarjter with them, they also 
despised all the joy and beauty of life, all shame and con* 
ventionality, family and country. 

The obtrgsive moralizatioa of these phüosopbieal beggars 
appears mainly in their coarse witticisms ; and very many anec- 
dotes relate to Dic^enes. There la very little of serious inves- 
tigation in tbeir moralizing. Antisthenes appears to assert tlie 
worthlessnesa of pleasure, perhaps against Aristippns, and to 
have sought to demonstrate that man with such a conviction, 
even if it be not entirely right, wonld be proof against the 

> Diog. Laert., Yl. tO&. 
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slavery of sense pleasure.* In Diogenes this disgust of all 
external goods grew to the philosophical grim humor of a prole- 
tarian, who has staked his cause on nothing. Irrespective of 
the mental culture to which, so far as it concerns virtue, he 
ascribed some worth,' he contended against all the devices of 
civilization as superfluous, foolish, and dangerous to virtue. 
Most dubious in all this was the shamelessness of which the 
Cynics were guilty, and their intentional disregard of all the con- 
ventions of sexual relations ; similar too was their indifference 
to the family life and to the state.* For the cosmopolitanism in 
which Diogenes took pride ^ had not the positive content of a 
universal human ideal, but sought only to free the individual 
from every limitation imposed upon him by civilization. In 
particular, the Cynics fought against slavery as unnatural and 
unjust, just as already the Sophists had fought. On the other 
hand, it must not remain unnoticed that Antisthenes/ in defiance 
of the judgment of Greek society, declared that work is a good. 
Cynicism finally reckoned also religion among the oi8(a<^opa. All 
mythical ideas and religious ceremonies fall under the class of 
the conventionally determined, the unnatural, and are excusable 
only because they may be regarded as allegorical expressions of 
moral concepts. Positively the Cynics represented an abstract 
monotheism which finds in virtue the true worship of God. 

The fundamental purpose of Cynicism in all these deter- 
minations is to make man entirely independent The wise 
man to whom virtue, once gained,* is a permanent^ pos- 
session, stands in his complete self-sufficiency ^ over against 

1 See Arist. Eth, Nie, X. 1, 1172 a, 81 ; on the contrary, Plato 
(Phileb., 44 b) can hardly be regarded as referring to Antisthenes 
(Zeller, II«. 808, 1). It is probable that places like the Republic, 588 f., 
refer to Democritus. See below, § 88 and § 31. 

^ Diog. Laert., VI. 68, and elsewhere. 

* From Diogenes on, the Cynics had wives and children in common. 
{Ihid., 72.) This is only one of the instances that they manifested of 
a levelling radicalism (in distinction from Plato). 

< Loc, ct<. 68: see i&u/., 11, 88, 72, 98. 
» /Wrf., 2. 

* It can also be teachable, but more through practice than through 
scientific instruction. Ihid.y 105 f., 70. 

7 Xen. Mem,, 1, 2, 19. 

< Diog. Laert., VI. 11 L 
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the great mass of foola. His reward is the perfect inde- 
pendence in which he is equal' to the undesiring gods. 
In order to be as independent of external goods as possible, 
he reduces his needs to those most external. The less 
one needs, the happier* one is. The C;nic Wise Han feels 
himself free from society also; he sees through its preju- 
dices ; he despises ' its talk ; its laws and its conventions 
do not bind him. The independent lordship of the rir- 
tuouB Wise Han does not need civilization and casta it 
aside. The Sophistic opposition of ifwtTK and vö/io; is 
constructed into a principle, and all human limitation by 
statute is unnatural, superfluous, and in part corrupting. 
From the midst of the fulness and beauty of Greek civiliza- 
tion, the Cynic preaches the return to a state of nature 
which would avoid all tlie dangers of civilization indeed, but 
would forfeit all its blessings. 

SO. The joyous wisdom of the life of the Cyrenaics formed 
the completest antithesis to the morose seriousness of the 
virtue of the Cynics. The leader of this school was 
Aristippus of Gyrene, a man of the world, who once 
belonged to the Socratic circle, but at other times led a 
wandering life as a Sophist. Through his daughter Arete 
his conception of life passed down to his grandson, the 
younger Aristippus. Soon after this the school branched 
out with the special interpretations which men like 
Theodoras the atheist, Anniceris, and Hegeeias gave to 
the Aristippian principle. Amoi^ later representatives 
Euemerus is to be mentioned. 

' Diog. LmtL, VI. 61. 

* See the aelt-deMriptioD of Antistbenei in Xenophun'a Sya^MttwH, 
4, 84 f. In thii reaped C<niicimn ahowed that Eadtenioninn ii to^ctllx 
nbaence of need. From the endjentoniMic point of view, then, the goal b 
the renunciation »nd fiappreB^ion of nil Bvoiclable de*lre. 

* ^ui Diogenes accepted the dexignatioa of irvav, which wu origl- 
■uDj ■ witüciam io reference to (he wat of the aehool, the gTinaMhn^ 
CjnoMrgni. 

la 
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The yean of the birth and death of Aristippiis cannot be 
very exactly determined ; his life inclnded from thirty to forty 
years in the fifth and fourth centaries (435-360). When he was 
3'oung he was influenced to come to Athens by the fame of 
Socrates, and often during the course of his life did he return to 
that city. That he for some time lived in Syracuse in the court 
of the older and younger Dionysius, that he probably met Plato 
there, cannot well be doubted. The founding of his school in 
his native city, the rich and luxurious Cyrene, occurred prob- 
ably at the end of his life, since all the known adherents to 
the school were considerably younger than he. Compare H. v. 
Stein, Dt vita Aristippi (Göttingen, 1855), also his OeacAic/Ue 
des PlaUmxsmuSy II. 60 f. 

The technical development of the theory * seems to have been 
completed by the grandson (/iTrpoStiSaicros), of whom nothing 
fhrther is known. Theodorus was driven out of bis home, 
Cyrene, soon after the death of Alexander the Great. He lived 
in exile for some time in Athens and at the court of Egypt, but 
he returned finally to CjTene. Anniceris and Hegesias (ircurt- 
^avaro«) were contemporaries of Ptolemaeus Lagi. Hegesias 
wrote a treatise the title of which Cicero mentioned as 'Airo#cap- 
ryiSiv ( TusCf I. 34, 84). Euemerus, probably of Messene (about 
800), set his views forth in what were well known to antiquity 
as the icpa avaypaxf^ri. Compare O. Sieroca, De JSuemerus (Königs- 
berg, 1869). 

The smaller fragments are in Mullach, II. 397 f Compare J. 
F. Thrige, JRes Uyrenesium (Copenhagen, 1878); A. Wendt, 
De phuos, Cyrenaiea (Göttingen, 1841) ; Wieland (Aristip,, 
4 vols., Leipzig, 1800 f.) also gives a graceful and expert 
exposition. 

In his theory of life, Aristippus followed closely the 
teaching of Protagoras,^ just as Autisthenes followed the 
direction of Gorgias. Indeed he developed the relativism 
of the Protagorean theory of perception to a remarkably 
valuable psychology of the sense feelings. Sense percep- 
tion instructs us only as to our own states {ira0ri\^ and is 

^ According to Eusebius, Prcep. ev., XIY. 18, 81. Compare, besides, 
Zeller, Ilf 844. 

' Which was communicated to him perhaps by his fellow-citizen, the 
mathematician Theodoras (compare Plato, Themtetus). 

• Seat Emp. Adv. math., VU 191 {. 
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not concerned with the causee of those states (ri vetrottf 
Kura rä -n-o^). The causes are not recognizable ; our 
knowledge directs itself only to the changes of our ovn 
essence, and these alone concern us. Sensations, since 
they are a consciousness of our own condition, are always 
true.' In this spirit the Cyrcnaics assumed an attitude of 
skeptical indifEerence to natural science. They followed 
Protagoras in the individualistic turn of this theory when 
they asserted that the individual knows only his own 
sensations, and common nomenclature is no guarantee of 
similarity in the content of the thought. 

That these epistemolc^cal inreetigationa of the scbool of 
AristippuB were used for a basis of their ethics but did not evoke 
their ethics, is proved for the most part by the subordinate posi- 
tion wbicb they received in the later aysteniatizations of the 
school. According to Sextos Empiricua (Adv. math., VII, 11), 
the treatment at this time was divided into five parts : concern- 
ing good and evil; concerning the states of the soul (rö^) ; 
concerning actions ; concerning external causes ; and, finally, 
concerning the criteria of tru^ (irumK). 

However, the fundamental problem of the Cyrenaics 
(as of the Cynics) was that concerning tlie real happiness 
of man, and they emphasized simply the included moment 
of pleasure or displeasure in those states of mind to which 
knowledge is limited. As, however, Protagoras had re< 
ferred the theoretic content of perception to differing cor> 
poreal motions, the Cyrenaics sought to derive also the 
affective tone of the same from the different states of 
motion of him perceiving.' Qentle motion (Xeta xt'injirK) 
corresponds to pleasure (v^*^) violent (jP'^X'*^^ ^ ^'^* 

» Sext. Emp. Adv. malh., VH. 191 (. ; farther, Diog. Laert-, II. B2. 

' Sext. Emp. op. cit. 195. 

• EuRebiaa, toe eit. ; Diog. Laert., 11. 86 f. Likewife the exposition 
in the Philebu», 42 f., which bring! this teAching directly into connection 
with the inimi ^t, preBonubly refers to Aristippiu. Compare Zeller, 
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hand, Anniccriii' sougbt later to teoipcr this radicalisin, kdiI to 
eiiDoble the desire for pleasure by eaiphasiziiig the eojo^ymeiit of 
(riendship, of faniUj life, and of social ort^anization as mora 
valuable. At the same time be did not lose sight of the ^oistia 
fuodamental priDciple, bm only carafUUy refined iL With thi« 
turn in its course, however, the Cynnalc philosophy merged into 
Kpicarean hedonism. 

Virtue vu, accordingly, for Aristippus identical with 
ttie ability to enjoy. The utility of science consists in di- 
recting men to the proper satisfaction. Bight enjoyment 
is, however, only possible through jeaaonablejelf-coBtrol 
(^fjöf^K)." Bequisite insight for this frees us fcPQS^reju^ 
dice, and teaches us how to use the goods of life in the 
most j'easonable w^. Above all else it gives to the Wise 
Man that security in himself by which he remains proof 
against^weakl^ jijelding to influences of the outer world. 
It teaches him, while^ in enjoyment, tu remain master J>f 
himself and his surroundings. The problem for both Gynio 
and Cyrenaic was the attuument of this individual inde- 
pendence of the course of the world. The Cynic school 
sought independence in renunciation ; the Cyrenaic in lord- 
ship over enjoyment, and Aristippus was right when he 
said that the latter was n^re_difficQlt and_ more valu^ilfi 
than the former." In opposition to the Cynic ideal of re- 
nunciation of the world, the Cyrenaic drew, as his picture 
of the Wise Man, that of the perfected man of the world. 
He is susceptible to the enjoyment of life, he knows what 
animal satisfactions are, and how to prize spiritual joy« 
riches, and honor. In elevated spirit be scrupulously 
makes use of men and things, but even then never forgets 
himself in his enjoyment. He remans lord of his appe- 
tites ; he never wishes the impossible, and even in the few 
happy days of hia existence he knows bow to preserve vio- 
torionsly the peace and serenity of bis soul. 

1 Diog, LHrt., II. BS ; tee Clemeni Alex. Slrvm., 11 <1T. 
* Diog. Laert-, II. SI. ■ ML, 7». 
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With these qualifications (remindiDg us of Socrates), Aris- 
tippus went beyond the principle of momentary enjoyment of 
pleasure when he, for example, explained activity as repre- 
hensible if, on the whole, it yields more unpleasurableness than 
pleasure. He i-ecommended on this same ground that there be 
universal subordination to custom and law. Theodoras then 
went still further, and sought ^ to find the riXoq of mankind« not 
in individual satisfaction, but in serene disposition (xapa). This 
is also already a transition to the Epicurean conception. 

If the principle that only educated men know how to ei^oy 
happily verified itself in the temperament and circumstances of 
Aristippus, bis school on the other hand drew another irresistible 
consequence from the hedonistic principle, viz., pessimism. If 
pleasure is said to give value to life, the greater part of human- 
ity fails of its purpose, and thus life becomes worthless. It was 
Ilegesias wlio dissipated the theory of Aristippus with this doc- 
trine. The desire for happiness cannot be satisfied,' he taught 
No insight, no opulence, protects us IVom the pain which nature 
imposes on the body. The highest we can reach and even as 
TCA.OC strive for is painlessness, of which death most certainly 
assures us.' The particular ethical teachings of Hegesias ap- 
pear more nearly like the precepts of the Cynics than like many 
of the expressions of Aristippus. 

The isolation of the individual shows itself in the hedo- 
nistic philosophers in their indifference to public life. 
Aristippus rejoiced that in his Sophistic wanderings no 
interest in politics infringed upon his personal freedom.^ 
Theodorus^ called the world his country, and said that 
patriotic sacrifice was a folly which the Wise Man is above. 
These all are sentiments in which the Cynics and Cyre- 
naics agree almost verbally, and in these the decline of 
Greek civilization was most characteristically expressed. 

Religious beliefs are among the things which the Hedonists 
shoved one side with sceptical indifference. Freedom trom 
religious prejudices seemed to them (Diog. Laert.., II. 91) to 

1 Diog. Laert., II. 98. « Ihid., 94 f. 

* The lectures of Hegesias irturMmrot are said to have been for- 
bidden in Alexandria because he spoke too much of voluntary death. 
Cicero, Tusc,, I. 34, 88. 

« Xen. Mem., XL 1, 8 f. • Diog. Laert., XL 98. 
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he indispensable for the Wise Man. It is not related, however, 
that they set up in any way in opposition to positive religion 
another conception. Theodorus proclaimed his atheism quite 
openly. Euemerus devised for an explanation of the belief in 
gods the theory to-da}* called after him, and often accepted in 
modem anthropology in many forms. According to this theor}', 
the worship of the gods and heroes is developed fh>m a i'eve]> 
ence of rulers and otherwise remarkable men. (Cicero, De not, 
deor.y I. 42, 119 ; Sext. Emp. Adv. mcUA.y IX. 17.) 



6. MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM. 

DEMOCRITUS AND PLATO. 

The Greek Enlightenment had impeded the progress of 
natural science by destroying the naive confidence of the 
Greek in the validity of human knowledge. Science was 
being utilized for practical life, and was in danger of losing 
its dignity and the independence which it had just achieved. 
On the other hand, the prevailing interest of the period 
in psychology had widened the circle of scientific work. 
Logic and ethics had thus been added to physics, — to 
use the classification of the ancients. Conceptions of the 
psychical aspects of life now stood side by side with those 
of its physical aspects. Man had become conscious of his 
share in the construction of the idea of the world. The 
essence of scientific research was found to consist in the 
examination of concepts and the fundamental proposition 
of science had its formulation in the law of the domina- 
tion of the particular by the universal. At the same time, 
however, the principle was seen that science could never 
give satisfaction if it disregarded the connection between 
human life, as teleologically determined, and the objective 
world. 

The subjective moment had been sundered in its devel- 
opment from the objective, and consequently placed in a 
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certain opposition to it In the mutual interpenetration of 
the two, and in the tendency of these principles to coalesce, 
did Greek science find the profoundest deepening of its 
conceptual life and the greatest broadening of its practical 
life. From the Peloponnesian war until Philip of Maoe- 
don, when the political life of Greece was already approach- 
ing dissolution, science created its comprehensiye systems, 
and perfected itself in its ripest undertakings, which are 
associated with the three names Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle. 

In the first place, as preparation for the final synthetic 
statement of Aristotle, appeared the two metaphysical sys- 
tems which expressed the greatest opposition possible within 
the realm of Greek thought : the materialism of Democritus 
and the idealism of Plato* 

Both appeared at that culmination point of Greek culture 
when the flood of Greek life was passing over to its ebb ; 
the Democritan system was about three decades before the 
Platonic, and in a remarkable degree independent of it 
Each system developed its doctrine on a broad episte- 
mological basis, and each is related both positiyely and 
negatively to the Greek Enlightenment Both were met- 
aphysical systems of outspoken rationalism. Each in 
complete exposition compassed the entire range of the 
scientific interest of the time. Finally, in both became 
defined those opposed philosophical views of the world 
which have not been reconciled up to the present time. 

But there are just as many differences as there are simi- 
larities. Although agreeing with Plato as to the Protago- 
rean theory of perception, Democritus turned back to the 
old rationalism of the Eleatics, while Plato created a new 
ideal Eleaticism out of the Socratic theory of the concept. 
Democritus may therefore appear less progressive and less 
original in this respect than Plato, but we must remember 
that as to their general metaphysics the principle of phys* 
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ics dominated the Democritao aystem, and the principle of 
ethics the Platonic sj^stem. Ethics was incidental in the 
former system, wliile in the latter physics was the incident. 
In every direction the theory of Democritua shows itself 
to be an attempt to perfect the philosophy of nature by the 
aid of the anthropological theories of the Enlightenment, 
while Platonism was developed as an original recreation 
out of the same problems. The historical fate of both 
these philoeophies was also determined by this relatjonahip, 
for the materialism of Democritus was pressed into the 
backgrowid from the beginning, while Plato became the 
determining genius of future philosophy. 

The great signiflcanoe, which — in this exposition in diBtin(y 
tion from all previous ones — is given to Democritus by making 
him parallel with Plato, is required solely by historical accuracy. 
A similar view was, for that matter, very common among the 
writers of antiquity. As a matter of chronology Democritus, who 
lived between 430 and 860 (J 31), was about twenty years 
3'ounger than Protagoras and ten years younger tban Socrates. 
Although be never came under the direct personal influence of 
the latter, yet it must be taken for granted that a man to whom 
in all antiquity Aristotle alone was comparable in learning, bad 
not studied the scientific work of the Sophlets tn vain. To treat 
him entirely among the pre-Sophistio thinkers, as is customan',' 
would be Justified only if no traces of the influence of ttie &a- 
lightenment are seen in him. We hope to show the contrary in 
the following exposition of his theory. But, however, this ex* 
position will not support the attempt to stomp the Democritan 
theory as a kind of Sophistry, as Schleiermacher and Ritter have 
made it The strong bias of Judgment and vagueness of treat- 
ment that has arisen fVom this interpretation Is sufficiently 
repudiated by Zeller (1*. 842 f.). The points of view and theo- 
ries in Sophistic literature of which Democritus certainly did 
make use, were arranged by him synthetically in a unified met- 
aphyaic. but such a metaphystc lay fkr outside the horizon of 
the Sophists. On the other hand, it is to be entirely admitted 
that eveo this materialistic metaphysic played a relatively 

* Most unfortunau in thü coanectian !« tlie amngement of Sofawegler- 
Koitlin, where the AUnnuti (ai sLao Umpedodei and Anazagonu) were 
treated before the EUsÜci. 8 ed. p. SI L 
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nnfniitful part in rejuvenating ancient thought For ancient 
thought took a Platonic tendeno}', and therefore we have been 
very imperfectly taught concerning the Democritan theory. 
But the case is entirely different when we consider the whole 
European history of science. Since the time of Galileo, Bacon, 
and Gassendi, the Democritan teaching has become the funda- 
mental metaphysical assumption of modem natural science, and 
however sharply we may criticise this theory, we cannot deny 
its significance (Lange, Oeschichte des MateriaHsmus^ 2 ed., L 
9 f.). Just in this, however, consisted its historical equality 
with Platonism. 

One of the most striking facts of ancient literature is the 
apparently perfect silence that Plato maintained concerning 
Democritus.^ This was discussed many times in antiquity.* The 
neglect is not possibly explained as hate or contempt.* Plato 
was very much interested in men like the Cynics and Cyrenaics 
whose manner of thought must have been far less in sympathy 
with his own than that of Democritus, — with men who must 
have appeared to him far less significant intellectuall}'. That 
Plato knew nothing of Democritus is chronologically a matter of 
greatest improbabilit}*. If we also admit that Democritus on 
account of his long journeys entered^ comparatively late upon his 
literary activity, yet the amount of his literary work requires 
that its beginning be set distinctly before Plato's first works, and 
much the more before Plato's later works: when Plato wrote 
the Symposium^ Democritus was seventy-five years old. The 
more remarkable is it that Plato, who otherwise refers to, or at 
least mentions, all the other early philosophers, ignores not only 
Democritus, but also the Atomic teaching.* It must therefore 

^ The name Democritus occurs nowhere in Plato's writings, and there 
Is nowhere a mention of the Atomic doctrine. When Plato speaks of 
materialism (compare above), he cannot possibly have Democritus in 
mind. 

* Diog. Laert., IX. 40. 

* As early as Aristoxenus there appears to have been related the 
foolish story of the designed burning of the Democritan books by Plato. 
Diog. Laert, op. cit. 

^ The time of the composition of his fwcp^ duucoafiot^ Democritus 
himself (Diog. Laert., IX. 41) places at 780 years after the destruction of 
Troy (see Zeller, I«. 762), i. e. about 420. 

* It is significant that both the Sophist and the Pctrmemdes — 
whether they be dialogues written by Plato or originating from the Pla- 
tonic cirole — do not mention Atomism, although there were present 
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be concluded, at all events, that AtomUm — the writing of 
LeucippuH being doubtful — liad found no favor within the circle 
of Attic culture. It therefore appears conueivable that the 
Athenians were ' entirely indifferent to the essentially scientific 
nature- in vesügations of Oemocritus at the time of the Sophists 
and Socrates. In Athens one worked at other things, so that 
Plato even later also made no mention of the writings of the 
great Atomist id developing his own nature-theories. That he 
was not really acquainted with them appears to become more 
and more doubtful. R. Hirzel has pointed out two places (PAti., 
43 f. ; Jt^., 583 f.) where references are made to Democritan 
ethics (UtUersuchungenzu Cicero's philo». ScAri/len, 1. 141 f.). 
P. Natorp has assented to this (.ForscAunyen, 201 f.), but he has 
few results in following up " the traces of Democritus in Flato'a 
writings" {Arch./. Oencfi. d. J'Ailoa., I. 515 f.). It would be 
more satisfactory to seek negative and positive relations to 
Democritus in Plato's later metaphysic (^Phitebue) ' and in his 
philosophy of nature dependent on it ( THmtBua). Compare be- 
low the references in the remarlis to § 37. 



31. Democritus of Abdera, the greatest inveatigstor of 
nature in antiquity, was born about 460. He va« first 
attracted to scieutific research la the school of Leucippus, 
probably about the time when Protagoras, who was some 
twenty years his elder, also belooged to that circle. Hav- 
ing the liveliest sense for individual investigation in natu- 
ral sciences, he travelled extensively for many years. This 
led him through Greece, for a longer time into Egypt, and 
over a greater part of the Orient. The exact time of his 
return and the beginning of his literary activity, however, 
must remain a subject for conjecture, and his death can 

important occa«on« for it in the SophUl in the ditciuaion of Being, and 
equal occaiions fa the Parmenida In the dialectic over the One and the 

' In any case the expression of Democritu« (Diof^. Laert., X. 3G) i« 
characteristic : p,0ov tU 'A^nc «il offne lu tyvmu» At the time of the 
Sophists of the Peloponneaiaa war, no one, not even Socrates, had the 
spirit for serious investigation into the nature studies of Democritas. 

* H. Usener (/Veuui'icA« Jahrbuch, LIU. p. 16) has alreadj ^ven 
much atteation to this {PhUtbni, S8 f.). 
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only be approximately set at 860. He settled in his home 
in Abdera. He became highly honored there, and he lived 
surrounded by those who prosecuted their researches under 
his direction. He remained distant and apart from the 
Attic circle of culture, in which little notice was taken of 
him, but he may have been in occasional intercourse with 
the physician Hippocrates, who spent his later years in 
Larissa. 

The life of Democritus is fixed by approximately safe data, 
fh>m his own statement (Diog. Laert., IX. 41) that he was 
fort}' years younger than Anaxagoras, and from the statements 
he made concerning the time of the composition of his fiucpo^ 
Sicucoo-fio« (§ 30). The acquaintance of Democritus with the 
teaching of both his countrymen, Leucippus and Protagoras, is 
entirely assured by the testimony of antiquity and the character 
of his philosophy. He doubtless knew the Eleaties as well, and 
one possessed of his great erudition could hardly be ignorant 
of most of the other physicists. Traces here and there in his 
system show this. He did not accept the number theory of 
the Pythagoreans. The fHendly relationship to the Pythago- 
reans, attributed to him,^ can have reference only to his mathe- 
matical' researches, and perhaps in part to his physiological 
and ethical undertakings. He also appeared to be very familiar 
with the theories of the younger physicists. But more impor- 
tant for his development of the Atomic theory were, on the 
one hand, his own very extensive and painstaking researches, 
and, on the other, the theory of perception that he obtained from 
Protagoras. Whether he gave much attention to the theories of 
the other Sophists, is still doubtful. They were entirely alien 
to his metaphysical and scientific tendency. But the thorough- 
ness of his anthropology, the significance that he laid on meta- 
phj'sical and ethical questions, and the single points which he 
found valid in them, prove, nevertheless, that he was not unin- 
fluenced by the spirit of his time from which he was otherwise 
somewhat isolated. All these circumstances assign to him the 
place of one who thix>ugh the subjective period of Greek science 
was the banner bearer of the cosmological metaphysic ; and in 
consequence of his partial acceptance of the new elements was 

1 Diog. Laert., IX. 8S. 

* He prided himself particularly on hb mathematical knowledge 
(Clement Alex. Strom^ 804 a). 
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the finisher of the system. He Hid not receire the sligfateat 
itifluenoe from bis great coiitemiiorary Socrates. 

The duration of his travels was at all events consldersble, 
aod bis stay in Egypt alone is given as about five years.* He 
certunly came to know the greater part of Asia.' He got 
DothiDg philosophical from his travels, especially since his 
thought habitually avoided everything mj'thical. Nevertheless, 
his gain in breadth of experience and in the results of his col- 
lections was only the greater. His return to Abdera after bis 
journeys was the beginning of his teaching, and his literary 
work may be dated, in view of the extent of these travels, not 
before 420.' Presumably ho continued his work into matura 
veiiulaa (Lucret. I>e rer. not., III. 1039). His fellow- citizens 
honored him with the name <ro^ia. He seems to have been 
little interested in public affaire, and he reached the great age * 
of ninety or, according to some, of one hundred and nine years. 
His intimacy with Hippocrates (5 89), which is not improbable 
in itself, has been the occasion for the forgery of letters between 
the two (printed in the works of Hippocrates). 

Geffers, Qu<Bationeg democritece (Göttingen, 1829) ; Fapen- 
cordt, J^e atomicarum doclrina (Berlin, 1732) ; B. ten Brink, 
Yertchiedene Abhandlungen in the Philologu», 1851-53, 1870; 
L. Liard, De Democrito philot^ho (Paris, 1873) ; A. Lange, 
Oeschichte tU* Materialismite, V. (Iserl., 1873J p. 9 f. 

The literary activity of DemocrituB vaa certainly very 
great. Even if a part of the works irhich ThrasylluB had 
arranged in fifteen tetralogies, whose titles are preserved 
in Diogenes Laertius (IX. 45 f.), — even if this part was 
wrongfully ascribed to him (for Diogenes mentions there 

I IKodor., I. 98. ■ Strabo, XT. 1, SS. 

* It i* little probable that Democritas appeared publicly with bit 
theory, eipecially with hii diicuMion of tlefinitioDi, before th« beginning 
nf the actiHtj of Socrates (about the time of the begtBDing of the 
Peloponneiian war). The pusage in Arittotle (^De pari, anim., I. I, 
61!a, 2S), is not to be taken to mean with certwntj a chronological rela. 
tionahip of the two philoiophiei, eipecially when compared with Mela- 
phgiict, XII. 4, 107S b, 17. It «ignifiea odIj that among phjilciBta and 
metaphyiicians Democritu» first treated definition, although onlr ap- 
proximately; whilp the direction of the scientific thought of Socrates 
was turned ti> ethics. 

* In rüferenie lo the numerous anecdotes aboat the "laoghiag pbil- 
Mopher,' see Z«IIer, 1*. 7«6. 
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titles of spurious writings), yet there remains a magnificent 
number besides. In the genuine works all departments of 
philosophy, mathematics, medicine, metaphysics, physics, 
physiology, psychology, epistemology, ethics, esthetics, and 
technics are represented. Since the writings themselves 
do not lie before us, the question of their genuineness must 
be decided on the score of greatest probability. 

The ancients were proud of the works of Democritus, — 
which by the way were written in Ionian dialect, — not only 
for the wealth of their contents, out of which Aristotle took 
so much for his scientific writings, but also on account of 
their highly perfected form. They placed him in these 
respects by the side of Plato ^ and other great litterateurs.' 
They admired the clearness of his exposition' and the 
efifective power * of his buoyant style. 

The loss of these writings, which appears to have hap- 
pened at some time from the third to the fifth century after 
Christ, was the most lamentable that has happened to 
the original documents of ancient philosophy. While the 
work of Plato has been preserved in its complete beauty, 
there remains of that of his great antipode only a torso that 
can never be completed. 

Compare Fr. Schleiermacher, Ueber das Verzeichnis der 
Schriften des Dem, hei Diog, La^L^ Complete Works^ Division 
III., Vol. III. p. 293 f. ; Fr. Nietsche, Beiträge zur Quellenkunde 
und Kritik des Diog. Laert. , p. 22. 

The Fragments with annotations by Mullach, I. 330 f. (par- 
ticularly Berlin, 1843) ; W. Burchard, Democriti phihsophics de 
seftsibus /ragmenta (Minden, 1830), FragmetUe der Moral des 
Abderiten Democritus (Minden, 1834) ; Lortzing, üeberd. ethi- 
schen Fragmente des Democritus (Berlin, 1873) ; W. Karl, 
Democritus in Cicero's philos. Schriften (Diedenhofen, 1889). 

The insecurity in early time in reference to the writings of tiie 
Atomists can he seen in the fact that while Epicurus seems to 
have called in question the existence of Leucippus (Diog. Laert, 
X. 13), the school of Tbeophrastus ascribed the fieyas Suucocr/Ao« 

» Cicero, Or(U\ 20, 67. « Ibid,, De orat., I. 11, 49. 

• Ibid.j De divin,^ II. 64, 188. « Plutarch, Qwes. canv.^ V. 7, 6, 1. 
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to Leucippus (Diog., IX. 46). Compare E. Ehode and H. Diels, 
in Verhand. der Philologischen Versuchungen^ 1879 and 1880, 
and the former in Jahrbuch f. Philologie^ 1881. The ethical 
writings, which V. Bose {De Arist, libr, ord.^ p. 6 f.) holds as 
entirely ungenuine, can be taken in part as genuine (Lortzing), 
especially v€p\ tvOvfiCrj^. Concerning this last writing and the 
use Seneca made of it {De animi tranquillitcUe)^ see Hirzel 
(in Hermes^ 1879). 

32. The metaphysical principles of the Democritan 
teaching were given above in the Atomism of Leucippus 
(§ 23) : empty space and numberless self-moving, qualita- 
tively similar atoms. These atoms differ only in form and 
size, and in their union and separation all events are to be 
explained. Their motions were accepted as self-evident; 
but the aXXouoa-i^y the qualitative characteristics of the per- 
ceived thing, and the change arising from its motion must 
remain as inexplicable for Leucippus as for the Eleatics. 
Here Democritus entered armed with the perception theory 
of Protagoras. The perceived qualities of things arise as 
products of motion. They belong not to things an such, 
but are only the manner in which the subject perceiving at 
the time carries on its representation. They are, therefore, 
necessary signs of the course of the world, but they do not 
belong to the true essence of things. In contrast to abso- 
lute Being, that is, atoms and space, only a relative reality 
belongs to the sense qualities. But this relative reality of 
the images of perception was supposed by Democritus to be 
derived from absolute reality — the Heracleitan from the 
Eleatic world. The realm of the relative and the changing 
had been known by Protagoras as the subjective, as only the 
world of representation. But the objective world, which 
the Sophist with skeptical indifference had thrust aside, re* 
mained still for Democritus the corporeal world in space. 
When he thus tried to derive the subjective process from 
atomic motions. Atomism became in his hands outspoken 
materialisn^. 
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The pecnliar significance of Demooritns in the history of 
Atomism seems to lie more in this materialism than in his com- 
prehensive detailed investigations. He scarcelv changed history 
in any way in its fundamental oosmological principles; but 
the careful development of anthropology^ which we cannot after 
all ascribe to Leucippus, is clearly his chief work. 

The unifying principle of Atomism, as it has been devel- 
oped into a system by Democritus, is the complete develop- 
ment of the concept of mechanical nece%9ity in nature, 
Democritus, as well as Leucippus, designated this as avaytcri^ 
or in the Heracleitan manner as elfuipfUpTf. Every actual 
event is a mechanics of atoms; possessing originally a 
motion peculiar to themselves, they get impact ^ and push 
by contact with one another. Thus processes of union and 
separation come about and these appear as the origin and 
destruction of things. No event is without such a mechan- 
ical cause.^ This is the only ground for explaining all 
phenomena. Every teleological conception is removed a 
limine^ and however much Democritus in his physiology 
referred to the wonderful teleology in the structure and 
functions of organisms, nevertheless he apparently saw 
therein little reason or cause for such teleology in point 
of fact. 

Outspoken antiteleological mechanism is obviousl}^ the prin- 
cipal reason for the deep chasm which continued to exist be- 
tween Democritus and the Attic philosophy, even at those points 
concerning which Aristotle recognized the value of the investi- 
gations of Democritus, — the chasm which divided the teaching 
of Democritus fh>m that of Aristotle. This was the reason that 
after the victory of the Attic philosophy, Democritus lapsed into 
oblivion until modern science declared in favor of his principle 
and raised him to recognition. A highly significant moment in 

^ Since empty space which has no real Being cannot be the bearer 
of motion, the transit of motion from one atom to another is possible 
only through contact, and ** actio in distans " is excluded. When the 
latter seems to occur, it is explained by emanations, as in the working 
of the magnet (as in Empedocles). 

* OWw XP^f^ fiAniv ylypmUf dXX^ ircSmra ^/r X6yov rt jcoi vir* dvaymif» 
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the human apprehension of the world, and one never to be left 
out of account, came hereby to clear and distinct consciousness, 
and ruled all Atomism as a methodical postulate. The charge 
raised by Aristotle {Phya,^ II. 4, 196 a, 24) and before him by 
Plato {PhiJeb.y 28 d) and lately repeated (Ritter), that Democri- 
tus made the world one of chance (dvro/Aarov, rv^v) rests upon 
the entirel}* one-sided teleological use of this expression. Com- 
pare Windel band. Die Lehren vom Zu/all^ p. 56 f. 

The Atoms are to 1)g primarily distinguished from each 
other by their form (jrxvfia or Ihed)^ and there are an in- 
finite number of forms. The difference of size ' is referred 
in part* to their difference of form.* Motion dwells within 
the atoms, as a necessary irreducible function by which 
each atom, lawless in itself, and each one for itself, is in 
process of flight in empty space. Where, however, several 
of them meet, there arises au aggregation. The shock of 
meeting causes a vortex,^ which, when once begun, draws 
more atoms into itself from the space surrounding it. In 
this whirl Like find Like. The coarse heavy atoms collect 
in the centre, while the finer and more volatile are pressed 
to the periphery. The motion of the whole mass has a 
balanced revolution however. With reference to the indi- 
vidual objects constructed • in this way, the order, position, 

1 It is most characteristic that the Idea, the term that appears in 
Anaxagoras, equally appears in Democritus and Plato for absolute real- 
ity. Of course in a different sense Democritus wrote (Sext. £mp. Adv, 
math., Vir. 137) a separate work, ircpt Idcör. 

' At all events, the atoms were thought of as so small that they were 
imperceptible. 

' Yet in this the different reports do not fully agree, in that occasion- 
ally luytBot and crxrifia seem co-ordinated, and atoms of similar forms are 
assumed to be of different sizes. See Zeller, I^. '777. It is, however, not 
impossible that Democritus had in mind atom-complexes for such cases. 

^ Which, as the only ground of difference, is often quoted. See pas- 
sa<;cs in Zeller, I*. 770, 1. 

* Diog. Laert., IX. 31 f. 

' Arist. Met., I. 4, 985 b, 13. 'In this place under t6 Up is to be under- 
stood the thing possessing Being constructed out of atoms. For ra(is and 

11 
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and form of the atoms which constitute them, are the de- 
termining factors. The real qualities of a perceived thing 
are spatial form, weight, solidity, and hardness. Weight ^ 
depends on the mass of matter, with an allowance for 
the interstices of empty space. Solidity and hardness de- 
pend on the nature of the distribution of matter and empty 
space. 

These are the primary' qualities which belong to the 
things in themselves. All others belong to the things only 
so far as they affect the perceiving subject. The secondary 
qualities are not therefore signs of things, but of subjective 
states.^ Democritus considered color, taste, and temperature 
as belonging to the secondary qualities, and he based their 
subjectivity on the difference of the impression of the same 
object upon different men.^ 

In this theory of the subjectivity of sense qualities (for de- 
tails, see below) Democritus carried out the suggestions of 
Protagoras. His principle of relativity especinlly shows this. 
His polemic against Protagoras was prompted by the fact that he 
held, like Plato, side by side with the theory of the relativity of 
sense perception, the possibility of a knowledge of absolute real- 
ity. On this account, even as Plato, he battled against the Pro- 
tagorean theory, in which every perception in this relative sense 

Siirit could not be marks of distinction between the single atoms, but only 
between the complexes. Compare De generatione et corruptione, P., 314 a, 
24, in which things are distinguished by the atoms, and their Ta(it and 
$i<ris. Finally, both of the latter moments (order and position) deter- 
mine the aXkot»ai£j the qualities of particular things. 

^ Heaviness (ßapos) in Atomism very often clearly signifies approxi- 
mately the same as movableness, i. e. the degree of reaction in pressure 
and impact. The direction of the movement in fall is included by the 
term in Epicureanism. 

' The expressions " primary and secondary qualities " have been in- 
troduced by Locke. The Democritan distinction had been previously 
renewed by Galileo and Descartes. Descartes reckoned solidity among 
the secondary qualities, but Locke placed it back among the primary. 

• froBff TTJ£ ata&ffG€tH aXXotovfiimfs : Theoph. De sens,^ 63 £. 

« Jbid. 
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muBt be called tnie. Compare Sext. Emp. Adv. meUh., VIII. 
66, VH. 139; Plutarch, Adi\ coL, 4, 2 (1109). Uemocritu« 
also added to liis recogiiition of the subjectively relative the 
assertion of tbe objectively absolute. Reality, hotrever, ood- 
sista of space and geometrical forms of matter, aod herein Is his 
relationship to the Pythf^reans. Compare V. Brochard, Pro- 
loffoms et Bemocrit {Arch./. Oeach. der PMoa., 11. 868 f.). 

Every place of the meeting of several atoms can there- 
fore become the beginning of a Tortex movement that is 
ever increaeiDg in it« dimensions, and proves to be the point 
of the cry stall! xation of a particular world. On tbe one 
aide it is possible that the small worlds thus formed may 
be drawn into the vortices of a larger system and become 
component parts of it, or on the other hand that they may 
shatter and destroy each other in some unfavorable col- 
lision. Thus there is an endless manifold of worlds, and 
an eternal living-process in the universe, in which tbe 
single worlds arise and again disappear through purely 
mechanical necessity. 

As to the form of our own world-system, Atomism tanght 
that the whole swings in empty space like a ball. The out- 
ermost shell of this ball consists of compactly uuited atoms, 
and the interior is filled with air, while in the middle, like 
a disc, reste the earth. The process of separation of what 
is stable and what is flowing, is taking place still in the 
earth. The stars are like the earth, except that they are 
much smaller bodies. Their fires are kindled by the rota- 
tion of the whole world, and are nourished by the vapors 
of the earth. Democntus said that the sun and moon are 
of large dimension», and he spoke of the mountains of the 
moon. Both sun and moon were originally independent 
atom-complexes. They have been drawn into the terres- 
Irial system by its revolution, and they were in that way 
.ii't Uli fire. 

We cannot here go iuto tbe detailed description which the 
Atomists mode of this division of the elementa, as broo^t »bout 
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by the Tortez moTement ; see Zeller, I*. 798 f. Nevertheless, 
the interpretation still championed byZeller, I^ 874 f., and 
earlier the universal interpretation, has been shaken by A. Brieger 
{Die Urbeweguny der Atome^ etc., 1884, Halle; compare De 
(Uonwrum Epicurearum mota principalis M. Hertz, p. 888), and 
by H. C. Liepmann {Die Mec/uinik der Democritischen Atome^ 
Leipzig, 1885) . This earlier interpretation was that the A tomists 
regarded the original motion of the atom in the direction of the 
fall, i. e. downwards as perceived by the senses. Though the 
ancient commentators thus brought the motion of the atoms into 
connection with )3apos (compare above), yet the movement down- 
wards was not expressly mentioned as absolute. Democritus 
could easily designate in the vortex system of atoms the opposi- 
tion between centripetal and centrifugal directions as Karcu and 
oi^. Accordingly he could have investigated the effect of the 
'* heavy ** in the vortex without teaching the conception of the 
Epicureans that ^^ weight" is the cause of motion. 

Atomism has been apparent!}' very much confounded with 
this in later time. However in the sources (probably academic) 
which Cicero {De fin. ^ I. 6, 17) uses, there is the express state- 
ment that Democritus taught an original movement of the atoms 
in infinito inanij in quo nihil nee summum nee infimum nee 
medium nee extremum ait, Epicurus, on the contrary*, degraded 
this teaching in assuming that the fall-motion is the natural one 
for bodies. Tlie turbiUenta cUomorum concursio^ on the other 
hand, here (20) was made a charge against Democritus. Plato 
{TiTn,^ 30 a, Kwovyitvov irXrjfifieXut^ koI aTaicrcüs) appears to me to 
signify this, and doubtless refers here to Atomism. Com- 
pare Aristotle, De ceelo^ III. 2, 800 b, 16. In his matured rep- 
resentation of endless space, it is remarkable that Democritus 
took a point of view in astronomy that was even for his time 
very antiquated. He did not think of the shape of the earth as 
spherical. He affiliated closely throughout with Anaxagoras, 
never with the Pythagoreans. With this exception his single 
h3'potheses, especially his peculiar meteorological and physical 
hypotheses, make us recognize in him the thoughtful man of 
research and the penetrating observer. We find him collecting 
many kinds of particular observations and explanations even in 
biology, which Aristotle and others later used. He agreed 
with Empedocles as to the origin of organisms (§ 21). 

The most important of the elements was thought by 
Democritus to be fire. It is the most perfect because it is 
the most mobile. It consists of the finest atoms, which are 
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smooth and round ^ and the smalleBt of all. Its importanoe 
consisted in its being the principle of motion in organisms,' 
and hence it is the soul-stuff.' F<yr the motion of fire atomM 
is psychical activity.^ Upon this principle Democritus built 
an elaborately developed materialistic psychology, which in 
turn formed the fundamental principle of his epistemology 
and ethics. 

Fr. Heimsoetli, Democritus de anitna doctrina (Bonn, 1835) ; 
G. Hart, Zur Seelen- und ^rketmtnislehre des Democritus (Leip- 
zig, 1886). It is evident that the theory of fire in Democritos 
goes back to Heracleitos. Fire plays, however, in Atomism the 
same role in many respects as the mind-stuff voT-s in Anaxagoras. 
This is especially true in his explanation of the organic world. 
Fire is indeed not the element that is moved by itself alone, but it 
is the most movable element, and it imparts its motion to the 
more inert matenaL It must be understood, from these refer- 
ences and relationships, that Democritus also thought that the 
soul and reason were distributed through the entire world, and 
that the}' could he designated as the divine.* Yet it is certainly 
a later explanation which attempts to find in his theory a world- 
soul like the Heracleitan-Stoic world-souL The isolation by the 
atomists of the motion of the separate fire-atoms has no reference 
to a unitary function. 

In physiology Democritus considered the soul atoms to be 
disseminate<i throughout the entire bod}*. He supposed that 
between every two atoms of the material of the human bod}' is 
a fire atom.* Thereby he concluded that soul-atoms of differ- 
ent size and motion are associated with different parts of the 
bod}'. He accordingly located the different psychical functions 
in different parts of the body, — thought in the brain, percep- 
tions in the different sense organs, the violent emotions (6fr/^) 
in the heart, and the appetites in the liver. The fire atoms were 
supposed to be held together in the body by tlie breath, so that 
the diminution of the breath in sleep and death leads to the 
diminution or nearly entire destruction of the psychical life. 
The spiritual individuality of man is also destroyed at death. 

The peculiarity of the Democritan psychology consisted 
in the fundamental hypothesis that the life of the soul and 

1 Ari»t. De ccelo, IIL 4, SOS a, 14. « Ibid, De an., I. 2, 404 a, 27. 

» Compare Zeller, I«. 814. * Arist. loc. cit. 405 a, 8. 

» Cicero, De not. dear., I. 43, 120. • Lncret. De rer. iiaf.,IIL S7a 
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its entire qualitatively determined content has its final 
explanation in the quantitative difference of the motion of 
atoms. The life of tlie soul is really also only an atom- 
motion, although the very finest and most nearly perfect 
of all motions.^ This doctrine attempted to elaborate the 
different kinds of atomic motion which form the true 
essence of the different psychical functions. 

This shows itself in the first place in his theory of per- 
ception. Since, for example, the influence of external things 
upon us, which is manifested in perception, is possible only 
by contact according to a mechanical principle,^ sensation 
can be induced only by emanations of these things pressing 
upon our organs. The sensitive fire-atoms found in these 
organs, are thus set in a motion, which precisely is the sensa- 
tion.' Indeed Democritus, with support from the theory of 
Empedocles, concludes that in every organ the stimulating 
motions corresponding to its atomic constitution become 
perception, when a similar motion meets^ them from the soul 
atoms of the organ. Democritus developed these theories 
for sight and hearing in particular. It is particularly im- 
portant for his entire theory that he called the influences 
emanating from objects ''small images" (efSc^Xa), in his dis- 
cussion of sight. 

^ That Democritus did not actually deduce the qualitative from the 
quantitative, but only had assertions and good intentions about it, is quite 
obvious. It is of course unattainable ; and this shows the impossibility of 
a logical completion of the materialistic metaphysic. That he, however, 
sought to work it out systematically, makes him the father of materialism. 

^ Therefore touch is the fundamental sense; compare Arist. De 
gens., 4, 442 a, 29. This conception reappears in the *' new psychology," 
— an interesting fact of historical development. 

• Theoph. De sens,, 54 f. 

* Ibid. 56. Developed in respect to the ear. Here is also the 
modem conception concerning the specific energy of the sense-organs, as 
dependent on the peripheral end-organs being suited to the reproduction 
of different motions. This is approximately the thought of Democritua 
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Democritus agreed entirely with Protagoras in his as- 
sessment of the epistemological value of these sensations. 
Since, then, the motion thus called forth is conditioned not 
only by the transmitting media ^ but also by the indepen- 
dent action of the fire atoms,^ sensation is no true expres- 
sion for the nature of perceived things. Therein consists 
the subjectivity of sense perception and its inability to give 
true knowledge, and sense does not therefore truly repre- 
sent the atoms and their connection in empty space. Sense 
yields only qualitative determinations, like color, taste, and 
temperature. Democritus associated the formulation of 
tiiis thought with the Sophistic contrast of the law of na- 
ture and the law of man : vofi^ yXvKv Kai p6ßi<p iriKpov, pofi^ 
dcpßiop, p6fi^ '^V)(p6vy vofJLtp XP^*'V • ^Hi ^^ äroßia Kai k€vov? 
Thereby to sense experience objective truth is denied.^ 
Sense experience yields only an obscure view of what is 
actual. True knowledge^ — viz., of the atoms, which are 
not perceptible to our senses, and of likewise imperceptible 
empty space — can be attained only by thought. 

This rationalism, which in a typical manner stands in contrast 
to the natural science theory of sense perception, arose out of 
the metaphysical need of the Protagorean theory of perception, 
and went beyond it. For a very instructive parallel between 

* Theoph. De sens., 50. 

* The Heracleitan-Protagorean moment of this theory lay Sn thii 
counter-motion particularly. 

* Sext. Emp., VII. 186. Compare Theoph. De sens,, 63. He like- 
wise traced the human nomenclature for things back to ^<nt. See 
Zeller, P. 824, 8. 

* The occasional strictures about the limitations of human knowledge 
(Diog. Laert., IX. 72 ; see Zeller, I*. 823 f.) are, as also in Empedocles, 
to be considered only in this relation. It seems all the more true, 
since Democritus expressly taught that there might also exist for other 
things other methods of perception than those of man. This was con- 
sistent with his whole theory. See Plutarch, PUk.^ IV. 10 (Dox.^ 399). 
Compare below. 

* Sext. Kmp. Adv. math., Vli. 139. 
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through the organs of sense.^ Democritus is so far from 
holding these images as purely subjective that he ascribes to 
them rather a kind of presentient truth.^ He looks upon the 
process distinctly after the analogy of the sense of sight as 
the name elBcoiXa shows. etBtoXay finer than those influencing 
the sense, create a correspondingly finer motion of the 
soul atoms, and thus arises our dream knowledge. If now 
Democritus regarded thought as the finest motion of the 
fire atoms, he must have looked upon the finest elhcoika also 
as the stimuli of that motion, viz. those eihio^ in which 
the true atomistic form of things is copied. Thought is 
accordingly an immediate knowledge ^ of the most minute 
articulation of actuality, — the theory of atoms. These 
finest 6iSa>Xa remain ineffectual to the greater portion of 
humanity compared to the gross and violent stimulations 
to the sense organs. The Wise Man, however, is alone 
sensitive^ to them, but he must avert his attention from 
the senses^ in order to conceive them. 

Compare E. Johnson, Der Sensualismus des Demokrit^ etc. 
(Plauen, 1868) ; Natorp, Forschungeii, 164 f. To designate De- 
mocritus as a sensualist is only justified by the fact that he thought 

^ It does not appear from the preserved passages exactly clear 
whether Democritus in his explanation of dreams thought that the 
ctdttXa press in during sleep without the help of the sense organs ; or 
that they were those that bad pressed in during wakefulness, but on 
account of their weakness had first come into activity during a state of 
sleep. Perhaps he had both conceptions. 

^ According to Plutarch (pp. cit.), the dream is able to reveal a 
strange life of the soul to the dreamer. 

« Thought in analogy to sense of sight ; pointed out first by Brandis 
(Handbuch, I. 333 f.) and abandoned by him (Gesch, d, Entto.y I. 14Ö) ; 
analogy revived by Johnson. This analogy is to the effect that thought 
is an immediate inner perception or the intuitive conception of absolute 
reality. 

^ Compare the somewhat dark passage, Plutarch, Plac,, IV. 10: 
ArjfiOKpiTOf frXf lovff c2vai al<r^<rciff ircpl rä Skoya {^ xal mpH ravs «ro^o^ 
Koi ntpi Tov£ Ofov^. 

* See Hart, op» cit. p. 19 f. 
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that the ground of the stimulation and the functioning of thought 
is analogous to that of (sight) perception. The distinguishing 
characteristic of Dcmocritus is, however, this, that thought 
could go on without the help and therefore to the exclusion of 
sense-activitj'. Therefore he is an outspoken rationalist.^ 
These passages in which it is apparently ascribed to Dcmoc- 
ritus that he drew conclusions from <l>aiv6fi€va concerning the 
voiyra (Sext. Emp., VII. 140; Arist. De an., 1. 2, 404 a, 27), 
prove only on the one side that he undertook to explain phenom- 
ena from atomic movement : r<i> dXXoiOwrOai irotct to aurOavta-Bai. 

(Theoph. De sens.^ 49). On the other side these passages show 
that he tried to have the theories verify themselves through 
their ability to explain phenomena, and to derive appearance 

from absolute actuality. Xoyot vp6^ rrp^ aJurOi^iv 6fAokoyovfA€va 

XcyovTcs (Arist De gen. et corr.j I. 8, 325 a). 

88. The Ethics of Democritus, like his epistemology, has 
its roots in his psychology. Feeling and desire are Kiv^aei^iy 
motions of the fire atoms. As, however, he established in 
theory this diflference of value, — that only obscure recog- 
nition of phenomena takes place in the gross stimula- 
tions of the senses, and that insight into the true form of 
things is solicited by the gentlest movement of thought, — so 
in pi*actice he applied the same distinction. As in meta- 
physics knowledge is the TeXo?,^ in ethics happiness (evBai- 
fiovia) is the riXo^. In the attainment of this happiness 
there is also here the fundamental difference between ap- 
pearance and tnith.^ The joys of sense deceive, and only 

^ Just as all pre-Sophistic philosophers (Heracleitus, Parmenides) 
are found to have their epistemological rationalism united with a distinct- 
ively sensualistic psychology of thought. Compare Windelband, Gesch. 
d, PhilM., § 6. 

^ Or cZpo^y fr. 8 and 9. With this establishment of a unifying prin- 
ciple for the ethical determination of value, Democritus stood uniquely 
by the side of Socrates. Practically he differed from Socrates but 
little. Compare Ziegler, Gesch. der Ethik, I. 34. Fortunately, ibid, 
36, there is an allusion indicating that Democritus' pupil, Anaxarchus, 
was called Evdac/ioviiroff. 

* The opposition of vo^ior and <lfwru prevails also here. Only through 
human convention (p6fti^) desires are of value. The Wise Man lives 
here ^(m. 
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those of the spirit are true. This fundamental thought 
»hows itself through all the ethical expressions of Demo- 
critus as a principle fully parallel to his epistemological 
principle. Also here he held the principle as authoritative 
that violent and stormy ^ motions disturb the equilibrium of 
the soul, i. e. disturb the fire atoms. Such motions bring 
with them a state of agitation of the senses. Therefore, in 
spite of their apparent momentary pleasure, such motions 
lead in reality to lasting dissatisfaction. Fine and gentle 
motions of thought have, on the contrary, true pleasure in 
themselves. 

Compare Lortzing, Ueber die ethischen Fragmenta Demo- 
crifs (Berlin, 1873) ; R. Hirzel in Hermes (1879, p. 354 f.) ; F. 
Kern, in Zeitschr. für Philo», %t,philos, Jiritik (1880, supple- 
mentary part) ; M. Heinze, Der £udämoiiisnius in der griech, 
Philos, (Leipzig, 1873). The attempt to reduce all qualitative 
to quantitative relations, which very properly gives a unique 
place in ancient philoso[)hy to the Democritan atomism, becomes 
the capstone of his ethics. The fiucpal Kimqam contain true 
happiness in the moral as well as in the intellectual world, and 
the fieyakat are disturbing and deceptive. For particulars, see 
especially G. Hart, op. cit,^ p. 20 f. If then the value of the 
psychical functions is made dependent in both directions upon 
the intensity of atomic motion, and indeed in inverse ratio, 
then it is difficult not to think of the similar purpose in the 
hedonism of Aristippus, who made the same distinction, in a 
coarser way to be sure, in estimating the value of the delights 
of the senses. It must remain undecided whether Deniocritus 
directly influenced the Cyrenaics, or whether there had been a 
common source for the two in the doctrine of Pythagoras. 

The pleasures of sense are relative. They have a phe- 
nomenal 2 but not an actual value, viz., the value belonging 

» Fr. 20 (Stob. EcL, I. 40). 

* Plato, Rep. 584 a. The above representation is supported prima- 
rily by Plato's Republic, 583 f., and Philebus, 48 f., whose references to 
Democritus appear to Ilirzel and Natorp to be certain (see above). 
In both instances it is remarkable to see the exposition colored by 
medical expressions and examples which probably belong to the writing 
of Democritua (ircpl tvOvfiifjs)* 
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to ^vaif!. Sense pleasures differ like the perceptions 
in different individuals, and depend on circumstances. 
Every sense pleasure is conditioned^ onljr by the cessa- 
tion of unpleasurable feeling in the desire concerned, and 
therefore loses its apparently positive character. True 
happiness consists in peace {ffavxia) of the soul, and 
Democritus generally uses evOvfiia to designate it. But 
he also uses many other expressions, as ddafißia^ arapa^ia, 
aOavfiaaia, dpfiopia, ^vfi/ierpia,^ especially evecTfo. He has 
for it a very happy simile of a calm of the sea (70X171^). 
By every excess^ of excitation thought is aroused to 
aXKo^popew^ and feeling to stormy unrest. The right 
condition of gentle harmonious motion of the soul-atoms 
is possible only through intellectual knowledge. Out of 
this flows the true happiness of man. 

In these definitions the content of the ethics of Democ- 
ritus is fully on a level with the ethics of Socrates. The 
ethics of Democritus intimately connected the social worth 
of man with his intellectual refinement. The ground of 
evil is lack of cultivation.^ Happiness therefore con- 
sists not in worldly goods,* but in knowledge/ in the har- 
monious leading of the life, in a life of temperance and 
self-limitation.^ The social worth of a man is to be esti- 
mated ^ by his mental calibre and not by his actions ; and 
he who acts unjustly is more unhappy than ho who suffers 
unjustly.^^ Everywhere he regarded the peace of man to 
be within himself (evecrrco). He looked upon the with- 
drawal from the sense-desires and upon the enjoyment of 
the intellectual life as true happiness.^^ 

1 Fr. Mar. 47. 

s Both the last termi have s Pythagorean sound. 

s Fr. 26. 4 Theoph. De iens., 58. 

»^T. 116. • Fr. 1. 

ii6. * Fr. 20 ; compare 25. 

1 r. 109. w Fr. 224. 

u Tt must remain uncertain to what extent Democritus distinguished 
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The numerous single sentences which have been preserved 
from Democritus suit entirel}* the quality of this noble and high 
view of life. Since they all, however, have been transmitted in 
a disconnected way, it can no longer be determined whether 
and how they have a systematic derivation from the developed 
fundamental principle. In particular is to be emphasized the 
high worth that Democritus places in friendship,^ and on the 
other hand his full understanding of the importance of civil life, 
from which he seems to have deviated only in reference to the 
Wise Man ^ with a cosmopolitanism analogous to that of the 
Sophists. Yet there remains here mucli that is doubtful. 

Democritus maintained an attitude of indifference to religious 
belief, which was consistent with his philosophy. He ex- 
plained the mythical forms, in part by means of moral alle- 
gories,* in part by nature-myth * explanations. He accepted, in 
connection with his theory of perception, essentially higher an- 
thropomorplious beings imperceptible to the senses, but influential 
in visions and dreams. He called these daemons ccScoXa, an ex- 
pression employed elsewhere in his epistemology for the emana- 
tions from things. They are sometimes benevolent, sometimes 
malevolent.* 

The school at Abdera disappeared quicklj^ after Democritus 
died. Even in its s{)ecial undertaking, it performed,* afler the 
leader fell, scarcely anything worth mentioning. Its philosophi- 
cal tendency, however, became more and more sophistic,^ and 
thereby led to Skepticism. Metrodorus of Chios and Anax- 
archus of Abdera, the companion of Alexander on his Asiatic 
campaign, are the notable names. Through the influence of 
Pyrrho, a pupil of Metrodorus, the Abderite philosophy became 
Skepticism, and the contemporaneous Nausiphanes formed the 
connection between it and Epicureanism. 

between the perfect happiness of the Wise Man won through the yyiyo-iij 
ypü>firj, and the peace of the ordinary man obtained by temperance and 
self-control. Compare Th. Ziegler, op. cit,, who wishes to put into a 
similar relationship both of the chief ethical writings, ircpl tvBvfiiffs 
and imoB^Kai. 

1 Fr. 162 f. a Fr. 225. 

^ Clemens, CoJiort.^ 45 £. 

* Sext. Emp. Adv, maÜi,, IX. 24. » /6m/. 

^ The astronomical tenets of Metrodorus seem to indicate a relapse 
into II«»racleitan ideas. Compare Zeller, I*. 859. 

^ F(ir tlio theoretical skepticism of Metrodorus, compare Eusebius, 
Prcep. er., XIV. 19, 5. Whatever is reported of the ethical tendency of 
Anaxarchus reminds one of Hedonism, and Cynicism as well. 
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84. Democritus' consummation of the metaphysics oi 
science by means of materialistic [mychology formed in the 
total growth of ancient thought only an early dying branch. 
The principal tendency of Greek thought perfected itself 
nearly contemporaneously in the ethical immaterialism of 
Plato at the centre of Attic civilization. The same ele- 
ments of the earlier science« which were fundamental to 
the theory of Democritus, were combined afresh and in an 
entirely different manner in the Platonic system under the 
influence of the Socratic principle. Heracleitus, Parmeni- 
des, Anaxagoras, Philolaus, and Protagoras furnished the 
material for the theory of Plato, but it was worked over in 
an entirely original manner from the point of view of con- 
ceptual knowledge. 

Plato, the son of Aristo and Perictione, was bom in 
Athens in 427, and came from a distinguished and pros- 
perous family. Endowed with every talent physical and 
mental, he received a careful education, and he was 
familiar at an early age with all the scientiflc theories that 
interested Athens at that time. The political excitement 
of the time made the youth desire a political career. The 
Peloponnesian war was raging, and during its progress the 
internal and external affairs of Athens were becoming 
more and more precarious. On the other hand, the rich 
artistic development of the time was irresistibly attractive, 
and Plato was led to try poetry in many of its forms. Both 
Plato's political and poetic longings appear to follow him 
in his entire philosophy : on the one side in the lively, al- 
though changing interest that his scientific work always 
shows in the problems of statecraft, and on the other in 
the artistically perfected form of his dialogues. But both 
are subordinate to his entire absorption in the personality 
and teaching of the character of his great master Socrates, 
whose truest and most discriminating pupil he remained 
for many years. 
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Of the genera] works concerning Plato and bis theory* there 
are to be named W. G. Tennemann, System der plat, Philos.y 
4 vols. (Leipzig, 1792-5) ; Fr. Ast, Flaton^a Leben u. Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1816) ; K. F. Hermann, Gesch. u, Syst. der plat. 
Phüos. (Heidelberg, 1839) ; G. Grotc, Plato and Other Com- 
panions of Socrates (London, 1865) ; H. v. Stein, Sieben Bücher 
zur Gesch. des Piatonismus (Göttingen, 1861 f.) ; A. £. Chaignet, 
Xa vie et les ecrits de Phito (Paris, 1871) ; A. Fouill^e, La philo- 
Sophie de Plato (4 vols., 2d ed., Paris, 1890). 

The nearest pupils of Plato, especiall}' Hermodorus, dealt with 
his life ; also the Peripatetics, Aristoxenus and others. The 
expositions of Apuleius and Olj^mpiodorus (published in Cobet's 
edition of Diogenes Laertius) have been preserved. Besides 
there is a life of Plato in the Prolegomena (printed in Hermann's 
edition of the Platonic writings). The collection of spurious 
letters printed with his works is a very untrustworthy source. 
Only the seventh among them is of any worth. K. Steinhart 
has published a life of Plato (Leipzig, 1873), which ranks well 
among the new works. 

On his father's side, Plato had the blood of the Codrus family 
in his veins, and on his mother's he traced his lineage back to 
Solon. ^ He himself was called after his grandfather, Aris- 
tocles, and is said to have been called Plato for the first time by 
his gymnasium teacher on account of his broad frame. For the 
determination of the year of his birth, the statements of Her- 
modorus are decisive (Diog. Laert., III. 6), that when he went to 
Euclid at Megara in 399. immediately after the death of Socrates, 
he was twenty-eight years old. That his birthday was celebrated 
in the Academy on the seventh Thargelion emanates possibly 
from the Apollo cult, to which many of the early myths about 
the philosopher seemingly are referable. 

That Plato was early remarkable in every physical and musi- 
cal art is entirely in agreement with every part of the picture 
of his personality. The particular accounts about his teachers 
(Zeller, II*. 394) throw no light on his own scientific significance. 
His early acquaintance with the Heracleitan Cratylus is attested 
by Aristotle." At what points of time in his development the 
teachings of the other philosophers whose influence is traceable 
in his works were known to him, cannot be ascertained. 
Early in his career Heracleitus, the Eleatics, Protagoras and 
other Sophists, and later" Anaxagoras and the Pythagoreans 
were authorities for him. 

1 It is improbable that his family was poor, as many later writers 
would have it. His style of life indicates the contrary. 

3 Met.y I. 6, 987 a, 82. • Indeed» relatively late: see below. 
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Plato vas hostile to the democracy, as was consisteDt wttb 
the traditions of hia family and the political views of his teacher, 
Socrates. Yet hia jwlitical iDclinationB, as he has laid them 
doTD in his worka, diverge so far from historic aristocracy that 
bis complete ahstioeDce from public life in his native city appeara 
highly conceivable. That he concerned himself in his youth, 
as vas the custom, with epic and dramatic poetry, is not to he 
doubted, notwithstanding the uncertainty of the particular tra- 
ditions about it. 

Concerning the time when he became acquainted with Socrates, 
an acquaintance that certainly eclipsed all the early interests of 
the youth, there ia nothing very definite to be said. If he were 
then, according to Herraodorus,' twenty years old, there remained 
very little room for his poetic attempt«, which ceaeed when he 
began philosophy. It is probable that Plato bad formulated the 
content of the separate converaationa in the earliest dialogues 
daring Socrates' life.* 

After the death of Socrates, Plato went first, with other 
pupils of the master, to Euclid at Megara. He soon after 
began a journey which took him to Cyreue' and to Egypt, 
and he seems to have returned to Athens from this journey 
about 395. Here he apparently already began, if not his 
teaching, yet the part of his literary work in which he 
opposed the different tendencies of the Sophists. About 
the end of the first decade of the fourth century, he began 
his first tour to Magna Greecia and Sicily, which not only 
brought him into personal touch with the Pythagoreans, but 
also led him to the court of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Here he wnn in close intimacy with Dion, and was thereby 
drawn into the strife of political parties which ruled the 
court. Matters became dangerous for him, for the tyrant 
grew hostile and treated him as a prisoner of war. He 
delivered Plato over to the Spartan ambassador, and the 

> Diog. Laert., III. 6. 

' The sUitament cuncerning the Ljsis, 3nd. 3fi, ii in itwlf by no 
meam iniprobiible. 

■ His intimale relations with the m&thetn&tician Tbeudorus, the pupil 
of ProtagOTM (we Thtaltltu), are somehow connected with hi* atay In 
Cyrene ; potiibly also hia eHCotially polemic relation to Ariatippui. 
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iatter sent the philosopher to the slave-market of ^gina, 
where a man from Cjrene bought his freedom. About 887 
Plato returned to Athens, and founded his scientific society 
soon after in the Academy, a gymnasium. Here, to a con- 
tinuously increasing band of friends and youths, he imparted 
his philosophic theories, sometimes in dialogues, sometimes 
in longer discourses. 

The only data for this part of his life which are not reported 
alike everywhere in the sources have probably been given their 
definitive statement by Zeller, 11^. 402. It is probable that 
Plato's Wanderjahre, from the death of Socrates until his failure 
in Syracuse, were not without interruption, and that he mean- 
while had already begun his instruction at Athens, although to 
a small circle, and not 3'et to the closed and organized Academy. 
The literary activity of Plato in the interim (395-91) was essen« 
tially onlj' a defence of the Socratic doctrine, as Plato conceived 
it and had begun to develop it against Sophistry, which was 
flourishing more than ever. Whether or not Plato left his home 
a second time for political reasons, during the Corinthian war, 
when Athens was again ruled b}' the democracy,* is uncertain. 
He probably at that time attempted in Syracuse, perhaps in 
collusion with the Pythagoreans, to bring his political principles 
into vogue by the exercise of influence upon the tyrant. For 
the treatment which he experienced at the hands of Dionysius, 
who seems to have threatened his life, is hardly to be explained 
by any mere unpopularity of his ethical parrhesia, but is, on the 
contrary, natural enough if Plato entered politics. 

At first Plato probably taught in the Socratic manner by con« 
versation, and he sought to construct concepts with the help of 
his pupils. But the more his own opinions became finished, and 
the smaller the organization of the Academy grew in numbers, 
the more didactic became his work, and the more had it the form 
of the lecture. In the successive dialogues the work of the inter- 
locutor becomes fainter and less important Later Aristotle and 
the other pupils published lectures of Plato. 

The philosopher allowed himself only twice to be induced 
away from his teaching in the Academy, which teaching 

1 That about this time puhlic attention turned again to Socrates, is 
shown by the circumstance tluit even then the rhetorician Polycrates 
published an attack upon Socrates. See Diog. Laert, II. 89. 

12 
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luted the entire second half of his life ; and then onl; 
through the hop« of fulfiUing his political ideale. After 
the death of the elder DionjsiuB, he soaght, with the help 
of Dion, to influence the younger Dionjaius. He had no 
BQCcesB in the lirat attempt in 867, and the third Sicilian 
joomey in 861 brought him into great personal danger 
again. In thia journey his special effort was to reconcile 
Dion and Dionysius the younger. Only the energetic effort 
of the Pythagoreans who, with Archytas at their head, repre- 
senting the power of Tarentum, seems to havft saved him. 

Plato died in 847, in his eightieth year. He was revered 
by his contemporaries, and celebrated as a hero by posterity. 
He was a perfect Greek and a great man, — one who united 
in himself all the excellences of bodily beauty with intel- 
lectual and moral power. He also ennobled the ssthetic 
life of the Greeks with a depth of spirituality which assured 
to him an influence for a thousand years. 

The political character of the Becond and third Sicilian journeys 
is beyond doubt, bnt that does not preclude the suppoeition that 
Plato at that time, in hia intercourse with the Pythagoreans, was 
pursuing his scieutiSc work. At any rate, the number theory 
exercised an increasing bnt scarcely a bealtjiy influence on part 
of the development of his philosophical thought On the other 
hand, his influence on the Pythi^reans was vei-)' fhiitftiL 

The reports of the ancients as to the length of life and the 
time of death of the philosopher differ only a little. Tbey are 
easily reconciled in the statement that Plato died in the middle 
of the year 347. It is also said that be died suddenly in the 
middle of a marriage feast. The report of Cicero — BcribenB eat 
mortutu — signifies only that Plato was still laboring to perfect 
his works at Üie time of bis death. The aspereions upon his 
character in later literature arose from the animosities of the 
scholastic controversy. Tbey are refuted, however, by the 
respectful tone with which Aristotle always spoke of Plato, 
even when be was battling against bis theory. It is not enUrely 
impossible that in later time, when Aristotle went his own way 
and Plato became more Pythagorean in his mysticism, that the 
relations between the two became less close and somewhat in- 
harmoniooB. 
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We can get the moet reliable picture of Plato from hii own 
writings. They show in their author the realization of the 
Socratic ideal : his scientific inrestigations are carried on 
with all the serlousnesB of a moral endeavor seeking its 
own fulfilment The serene beaotjr of his compositions 
and the perfect purity of his diction reveal the artist who 
from the heights of the culture of his time gives to the 
thought of that time a form that transcends the time. 
With the exception of the Apology, they are dialogues in 
which the conversation and the deciding word, if a decision 
is reached, fall in by far the majority of cases to Socrates, 
la reference to their content, only a few of the dialogues 
have a fixed plan of philosophical research. Rather, almost 
always threads of thought were spun from the chief prob- 
lem in any direction and followed to the end. On that 
account the dialogues are not scientific treatises, but works 
of art in which scientific " experiences " are reproduced in 
an idealized form. One remarks this esthetic character in 
Plato's use of myths, which appear usually at the beginning 
or end of an investigation, where Plato cannot or will not 
develop his thought conceptually. The story form of the 
argument enhances its poetic power. 

By the term " experiences," which are elaborated in Plato's 
dialogues, we do not mean so much the conferences which the 
poet philosopher employed or devised as the out«r sceneiy of 
his works, but the discussions in which he himself led in the 
drcle of bis riper friends.' Such a dialogue as the Parmenidea 
bears even the character of being the testhetio reaumiot actually 
fought out word-battles. The Platonic authorship of these is 
extremely doubtfbl, but they must have originated in the Pla- 
tonic circle. The actually occurring conversation is idealized 
and universalized in these dialogues, being placed iu the mouth 
of Socrates and other persons, some of whom had already 
died. Plato shows here his imagination by his selection and 

> This certainljr happened lBt«r alto, when ichcilulic *««^*''''g and 
practice had place in the Academj, in which teaching the preMrved 
diipr«««* and definitimu may have been aM4. 
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adornment of the sitaations under requirements of fiction, in 
which situations these conversations purport to have taken 
place ; bj' the plastic characterizations of the champions of 
various theories, in which he uses frequently the effectual means 
of persiflage ; and also by the delicate structure of the conver- 
sation, which forms itself into a kind of dramatic movement. 
Countless allusions, of which only a ver\' few are understood 
by us, apply to the historical persons figuring in the dialogue, 
and in part perhaps to the companions of Plato. 

In the undoubtedly genuine Platonic dialogues, Socrates is 
made the speaker of Plato's own views. The only excep- 
tions are the latest, TimcBus and Critia^, and the Laws, In 
the first two the reason for this exception is that Plato deals 
only with the mythical and not witli sure knowledge. In the 
Laws the head of the school has become an authority and 
speaks as such. Usually the dramatic scenery in the first dia- 
logues is much more simple and less ornate ; in the works of 
his aicfiTf, the scenic effect is fully developed ; in the PhiUhus^ 
on the contrary, and in the other later works, it sinks back 
again to a schematic investiture. The conversations are partly 
"give and take," parti}* repetitions whereby sometimes the chief 
dialogue is introduced into the discussion of another dialogue. 
Although the earlier dialogues follow, on the whole, the second 
principle, and the later the first, yet these principles are not safe 
criteria for the chronological succession ^ of the dialogues. 

The re|K)rts of antiquit}^ that Plato divided ' philosophy into 
dialectics, physics, and ethics can refer only to his method in 
the Academy. This division in the dialogues can be made 
neither directly nor indirectly. On the whole, epistemological, 
theoretical, metaphysical, ethical, and sometimes physical mo- 
tives are so interwoven that while here and there the one or the 
other interest predominates (in Themtetus the epistemological 
and theoretical ; in the Sepublic the ethico-political), never does 
a conscious sundering of the realms of the problems take place. 
This belongs moreover to the poetic rather than the scientific 
character of Plato's literary workmanship. 

Concerning the myths of Plato, compare especially Deuschle 
(Hanau, 1854) and Volqnardsen (Schleswig, 1871); concerning 
the general character of Plato's literary activit}^ see £. Heitz 
(O. Mailer's LUeraturgeachichle, II. 2, 148-235). 

^ In ThecBtetus this innovation is made, and reason is given for it 
(143 b, c). The Phcedo also, which was certainly a late dialogue, and 
the probably later Symposium returned to the older method. 

^ Plcero^ A^eL^L 5, 19. Compare Sext. Emp. Adv, fßotk,^ VJI. 16 
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There ia no ground for supposing that any one of the 
writings uf I'lato has been lost. On the other hand, the' 
transmitted collGctioo contains many that are undoubtedly 
questionable and ungenuine. We may take tlie following 
ns certainly Platonic : the Apology, Crito, Protagora», 
Gorgias, Cratglu», Meno, Theatetu»^ Phixdru«, Symposium, 
Phado, Republic, Timceu» , and also probably Philtbu» and 
the Law». The following are certainly not genuine: Alei- 
biades II., Anterattce, Demodortu, Axioehua, Epinomi», 
Eryxiat, Hipparchus, Clitophon, Mino», Sisyphus, Theage», 
and the small studies trepl Sutatov and Trepl äper^s- Among 
the doubtful, Parmenidei, SopKint, and Politicu» are of 
special importance. The criterion of their genuineness U 
chiefly the testimony of Aristotle, who mentions many of 
the writings with the name of Plato and title of the book, 
many only with either name or title, many without certain 
reference to Plato. To a canon established in this way, 
tliere are to be added writings that Plato himself cites, or 
whose form and content make them Plato's. 

Just as important as the question of the genuineness of 
the writings of Plato, is the question of their order and con- 
nection. The chief controversy over the order of the writ^ 
ings is between the Systematic and Historical theories. The 
Systematic theory, advocated by Schleiermacher and Munk^ 
finds a plan in the whole of Plato's writings, — a consistent 
system organized at the beginning. Hermann and Grote 
advocate the Historical theory, which makes each dialogue 
a stage in the development of Plato's thought. Beside the 
^I'ueral reasons for the Historical theory, there are the nu- 
juerous variations in the establishment, development, and 
application of the fundamental thesis, - - a thesis which is 
clearly present although undergoing transformation. In 
both directions the body of the Platonic writings presents 
one of the most difficult problems of antiquity, — insolv- 
able in some particulars ; yet time has brought aboat a 
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pretty complete agreement concerning the more important 
ones. 

The works of Plato were arranged and published in antiquity 
by Aristophanes of Bj'zantiam partially in trilogies, and by 
Thrasylus in tetralogies. In the Renaissance tbey were excel- 
lently translated into Latin by Marsilius Ficinus, and printed in 
Greek text at Venice in 1518. Further publications of the 
works are those by Stephanus (Paris, 1578) which has been 
cited, the Zweibrücken edition (1781 f), that of Imman. Bekker 
(Berlin, 1816 f.), Stallbaum (Leipzig, 1821 f., 1850), Baiter, 
Orelli, and Winkehnann (Zurich, 1889 f.), K. Fr. Hermann 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1851 f.), Schneider and Hirschig (Paris, 
1846), M. Schanz (Leipzig, 1875 f.). 

Translations with introductions: Schleiermacher (Berlin, 
1804 f.), Hieron. Müller and Steinhart (Leipzig, 1850 f.), V. 
Cousin (Paris, 1825), B. Jowett (Oxford, 1871), R, Bonghi 
and E. Ferrai (Padua, 1878 ff.). 

The most nearly complete and comprehensive picture of the 
special literature which is not to be reproduced here and also 
concerning the single dialogues, is given by Ueberweg-Heinze, V. 
188 f. The chief writings on the subject are as follows : Jos. 
Socher ( Weber Platan's Schriften (Munich, 1820) ; Ed. Zeller, 
Flat. Studien (Tübingen, 1889) ; F. Susemihl, Prodromua plat. 
Forschungen (Göttingen, 1852) ; Genetischen Entwickelungen 
der pkU, Philos. (Leipzig, 1855-60) ; F. Suckow, D. wissetuch. 
u. künstlerlische Farm der plat. Schriften (Berlin, 1855) ; E. 
Munk, D. natürliche Ordnvng der plat. Schriften (Berlin, 
1856) ; H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien (8 ed., Beriin, 1886) ; 
Fr. Ueberweg, Untersuchu7igen über Echtheit und Zeitfolge plat. 
Sehr. (1861, Vienna) ; G. Teichmüller, D. plat. Frage (Gotha, 
1876); Ueberdie Reihenfolge der plat. Dialoge (Leipzig, 1879) ; 
Litterar. Fehden im vierten Jicmrh. vor Öhr. Geb. (Breslau, 
1881 f.); A. Krohn, Die plat. Frage (Halle, 1878) ; W. Ditten- 
berger (In Hermes^ 1881) ; H. Siebeck, in Jahrbuch f. klas. 
Philologie (1885) ; M. Schanz {Hermes, 1886) ; Th. Gomperz, 
Zur Zeitfolge plat. Schriften (Wien, 1887) ; E. Pfleiderer, 
Zur Lösung der plat. Frage (Freiburg, 1888) ; Jackson, 
Plata's Later Theory of Ideas (Jour, cf Fhilol, 1881-86) ; 
F. Dümmler, Akademika (Giessen, 1889) ; K. Schaarschmidt, 
D. Samm. der plat. Sehr. (Bonn, 1866). 

With reference to all the different factors, the Pla- 
tonic writings group themselves somewhat as follows : ^ 

1 To which there have been added lately, but with little success, some 
philological statistics. 
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(1) !I%e Work» of Plato's Youih. ThcBe were written 
under the overpowering influence of Socrates ; in part dur- 
ing Socrates' life, in port io Megara immediately after his 
death. To this group belong Lyiii and Lachet, and, if thej' 
be genuine, Charmides, Hippiat Minor, and AlcSnadet L ; 
ao, also, the Apology and both the apologetic dialogues, 
Grito and Euthyphro. 

Lysia (concerning fWendship) and LacJut (concerning coiit> 
age) have purely Socratic content. Sifpias Minor is also 
Socratic, and for its genuineuess we have Aristotle's authority in 
Metaphyaic», IV. 29, 1025 a. This treats the parallel between 
Achilles and Odysseus from the point of sclf-couscions virtue. 
Churmidea (concerning moderation) and the rather unskilfUl and 
incoherent Aldbiadea I. arc doubtf\il. The Apology and Crito 
(concerning Socrates' fidelity to law) are usually placed afler the 
death of Socrates. lucluded in this class is Euthyphro (con- 
ceroiug pieU), which also has entirely the character of an 
apology. ^Euthyphro criticises the charges of impiety made 
against Socrates by proving that true piety is the Socratic virtue. 
It is not impossible that the latter three were written about 396, 
during Plato's residence at Athens, and were an answer to the 
renewed attacks upon the meniory of Socrates.' 

(2) The Diajnitationa eoneermi^ Sophittical Theoriet. 
In these appear now, besides his criticisms of the Sophists, 
indications of his own philosophy. These works are sup- 
posed to have been written or begun in Athens in the time 
between Üie Egyptian and Sicilian journeys. They are the 
Protagora», Oorgia», Huthydemut, Oratylut, Meno, and 
Theatttua. Presumably there belong to this period the first 
book of the Republic and the dialogue concerning justice. 

These dialc^ues, with the exception of the Meno, are entirely 
polemic and trithout positive result. They form a solid phalanx 
against Sophism, and show the falsity and insufficiency of its 
doctrines one after another : the Protagoraa, by the investiga- 
tion concerning the teachableness of virtue, which Plato shows 

1 Compare above. Furtherevidenceof thii lath« manner in which «er- 
eral dialc^ea {Oorgiat, Meno, and Thtat«tut}, whlch for other r«awMU 
are known to belong to that Üme, eoutaln aHusloni to the trial of Boeratea 
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to be presupposed by the Sophists, but incompatible with theii 
fundamental principles ; the GhrgiOs^ through a criticism of the 
Sophistic rhetoric, in contrast with which genuine scientific cul- 
ture is celebrated as the only foundation for true statecraft; 
the Euthydemics through the persiflage of eristic ; the Cratylus 
by a criticism of the philologio attempts of the sophistic 
contemporaries; the Themtetus^ finally, in a criticism of the 
epistemology of the different schools of Sophists. 

Prot(ig(yra8^ dramaticallj^ the most animated of Plato's dia- 
logues, heads this series as a masterpiece of fine irony. It is 
doubtful whether Chrgias followed it immediately, for there is a 
great difference in the fundamental tone of the two. Yet it is 
entirely natural that the artist, Plato, in the second dialogue, in 
which he takes a much more positive position, should adopt a 
more serious tone, and should give a more intensely spiritual 
expression to his political ideal of life. The Euthydemus and 
OrcUylus, which perhaps, therefore, are to be placed before the 
Gorgias^ follow the Protagoras^ the irony mounting to the most 
insolent caricature. 

If Hippias Major is taken as genuine, it belongs in this class, 
for it contains Plato's criticism of the sophistic art of Hippias. 
Yet it is probable, rather, that the Hippias Major was the pro- 
duction of a member of the Academy who was fully familiar 
with the Platonic teachings. 

The dialogue concerning justice is a polemic against the Soph- 
ists, and, indeed, against their naturalistic theory of the state. 
This dialogue forms at present the first book of the Reptthlic^ and 
was possibly its first edition (Gellius, Noct. Atf., XIV. 3, 3). It 
resembles throughout in tone the writings of this time, which fact 
does not obtain as to the chief parts of the Repvblic, Also the 
first half of the second book of the Republic (until 367 c) seems 
to be a copy of a Sophistic speech called Praise of Injustice, 

In the Meno the Platonic epistemology had its first positive 
expression, even if it is only an exposition developed by sugges- 
tions, and stated after the manner of the mathematician. The 
Pythagorean influences, which are also found in the Gorgxas, do 
not oblige us to put the Meno in the time after the first Italian 
journey. It is remarkable that the Theastetus, so soon after the 
3'outhful enthusiasm with which the Gorgias had proclaimed 
(174 f.) the vocation of the philosopher to be statesmanship, 
advocated ^ so pessimistically the retirement of the philosopher 

1 The opinion shared by Th. Bergk (FUnf Abh. z. Oesch. d. gr, Phil, 
u. Astron.y Berlin, 1883), that this dialogue should be put as late as the 
fourth decade of the fourth century, cannot be reconciled with its content 
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Ti-oni public life. Yet the explanation of this may be that Plato 
began the ThetEtelas in Athens, and uompletctl it after or u|K>ii 
bis journey ; for the dialogue refers to a wound that TheieteUis 
received in an encounter during the Corinthian war. His clash 
with the tyrant and his wily and adroit flatterer (Aristippue ?) 
is consistent with hie expericncrs at this time. There is per- 
haps a connection between this and the change of form, which 
makes it necessary to place the dialt^ue at the end of tliis series. 

(3) The Workt of the Most Fruitful Period of Plato"» 
Activity. These are the Phcedra», Sympotium, and the chief 
part of the Republic. Id the same period were probahly 
written the Parmenidei, Sophitt, and Polititni«, whicli cer- 
tainly came from the Platonic circle. 

The Phcednu may be viewed as Plato's program delivered 
upon his entrance (386) into active teaching in the Auademj'. 
Philosophically it cootaios the fundamental thoughts of this 
period in mythical dress : the theory of the two worlds (§ 35) 
and the triple division of the soul (S36). Id the contention 
between Lysias and Isocratea he takes the latter's part, but de- 
clares thereby (276) that he prefers the living conversation to the 
written word. If Plato t^ncentrated from now on his potrers in 
oral instmctJon, it is natural that he should appear not to have 
published any work in the two following decades. 

Not until immediately after the Pktedrui did he give the fullest 
expression to his entire teaching in the " love speeches " ' of the 
Symposium (385 or 364). The most superb of all his artistic 

1 The expoRition of tbese thonfrht« lies ao eiTCntially Id the direct 
line of the Platonic pbilnraphy tbat it doea not i>eeiii neccuary to 
seek their inspiration in tbe appearance of a work of XenophoD. Xeno- 
phon did not have tbe slighlerit occasion to treat the " inre-fpeeche» " 
by tbe side of the Memorabilia an a «eparate work, ai be manifestly 
did treat them. It is rather probable tbat after Plato ideaKzed the 
evening feant (for there Is undoubtedly some historical ground for 
the description) in his own way, Xenophon felt compelled to ^ve an ac- 
count of tbe facts. His additions were es|)ecially to tbe tboroughly prac- 
tical conception, wbich Socrates developed, as to tbe relations of the 
sexes. In addiüon to these practical reasons there are also verbal aad 
historical grounds for placinf; Plato's account prior to tbat of Xeno- 
pbon's rather than tbe opposite. Compare A. Hug (^Phiiol., ISS!), aad 
Rettig (Xen.'s GtutntaU, Greek and Qerman, Leipcig, 1881). 
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products, it represenU in everj respect the acme of his intellect' 
ual power. En the elegance of its rhetoric and in the cliaracter- 
ization of single iadividuala carried out to verbal detail, it is 
surpassed by no work. Upon the background of the cosmolog}', 
suggested in the Pkatdrus and clearly developed liere, it pictures 
the ipLm as the living bond of the Platonic society. 

The Menexenua has the same general tendencies as the Sym- 
posium and the Phcedrus, but it was probably written not by 
Plato, but by one of his pupils. It boasts somewhat proudly 
at the end that Aspasia has many more beautiful speeches like 
the given funeral^oration. 

During the time of literary silence that immediately followed, 
Plato appears to have been going on with his great life work, — 
that one, among all bis works, which presents the most aerious 
critical and historical difficulties. This is the JispuHic, As it 
lies before as, it is wanting in an Intellectual and artistic unity in 
spite of its subtile, often lül too intricate, references and cross- 
references. All attempts to establish such a unity fail. Follow- 
ing the fruitless dialogue concerning justice, which forms the 
first part of the work (first, according to the present divisions, 
which were indeed traditional early in antiquity), there comes, 
after the insertion of a species of sophistic discourse, the conver- 
sation with entirely new persons concerning the ideal state, and 
concerning the education necessary for constructing a state by 
which the ideal Justice may be realized. Thus there appear two 
perfectly unlike parts welded together, but the second and greater 
(Books II.-X.) is by no means a decided advance in thought. 
In particular, the diatribe taken up again at the beginning of the 
tenth book against the poets, stands abruptly in the way between 
the proofs that the just man in the Platonic sense is the happiest 
man on earth (Book IX., 2d half, 5S8 f.) as well as after death 
(Book X., 2d half, 60S c.) It is particularly striking that 
whereas the teaching about the ideal state and the education 
peculiar to it restricts itself entirely to the limits set forth in 
the Pheedma and Symposium, we find an intervening section 
(487-58?) which not only expresses the teaching of Ideas as 
the highest content of this education in the sense stated in the 
Phcedo and developed in the Pkilebua, but also develops in a 
more extended way the different metaphysical teachings of the 
later period. These and other single references, which cannot 
lie followed out in this place, show that there are three strata in 
the Republic: (1) the dialogue of early origin concerning justice 
(Book I., possibly including appendix, 357-67) ; (2) the outline 
of an ided state as the realization of Justice, originating at the 
tiiiie of bis teacbing, that followed the Phaedrru and Syra.poaiu'm 
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/Booka II.-V,), and the entire concluBion from Ch. XII. (Ho<)k 
IX.) ; (3) the thcorj, dating from tbe time of the Pliado and 
PkiUbus, of tbe Idea of tbe Good, and tbe txitique of tbe oonati- 
tutioDB of tbe state (4S7-587). As Plato gren older, he Bought 
to weld theae three parts into one another. To aucomplish 
tbia, he now and then worlced over tbe earlier portions, but be 
did not succeed in bringing them into a perfect oi^anio union. 
In accepting a succeasive genesis of tbe whole, tlie simplest ex- 
planation is given of the insertions, which appear still f\irther 
within tbe different parts in polemic Justification. These in- 
sertions are attempts to meet objections that bad in the mean 
time beeu raised orally or in writing. 

In the coarse of the discussion of the theory of Ideas in tbe 
Academy, there appeared difficulties in the way of their devel- 
opment. The Parmenides and 8<y>hist were written especially 
to express these objections and to discuss them. The Parme- 
nides with a dialectic which drew its formal and practical argu- 
ments from Elealicism, tears the theory of Ideas to pieces 
without reaching a positive result. Tbe contemptuous tone and 
tbe boyish immature rSle which is clearly given to the Soci'at4>8- 
Flato, stands in the way of regarding this as Plato's criticism of 
himself. Pi'obablj- an older member of the Platonic circle, 
who was eilucatcd in Kleatio sophistry, is the author of this 
dialt^ue. The Parmenides does not give to Socrates, but to 
Parmenides, the deciiling word, and it bears entirely tbe Eleatio 
cbaract4)r of sterile dialectic* 

The question about the genuineness of the Sophist and the 
Politicua is more difficult. That both have the same author 
can be inferred from their form. On the one hand, in both, as 
in Parmeniden, not .Socrates but a friend and guest, who Is an 
Eleatic, leads the conversation ; on the other hand, there is the 
pedantic and somewhat absurd schematism, with which, by a 
continuously progressive dichotomy, tbe concept of tiie Sophist 
and statesman is attained. It is therefore impossible to ascribe 
one dialogue to Plato and the other not to him, as Suckow has 
attempted. The two stand or fall b^ettier. It might be pos- 
sible to divine an intended caricature of the philosopher in 
i-irtaia eitJ^rnala that are in other respects wholly un-Platonio« 
l>ut tlie contenU of both forbid this. The eriticisni of the tbeoiy 

' if PhUfbut, 14 c, rofura to Pannen iile«. the notable wRy in giving 
up the investigBtion uf ir anil miXU Ib rather a reaton for regarding 
the Parmeniilei u a polumic that had been rejacted. Thi» is bettet 
than to let both theM dialoguei itand or fall Knetbar, •• Ueberw^ 
prefen (I. 161, 7tb ed.). 
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of Ideas which is contained in the Sophist (compare § 28; 
might be conceived, perhaps, as Platonic self-criticism, although 
weighty reasons are also against it. But the manner in which 
it solves the discovered difficulties is not Platonic.^ So the 
Pcliticus contains many points of view which agree with Plato's 
political convictions. It is, however, not probable that the 
philosopher tried to treat the same problem in a book other 
than the Republic^ especially since the I^oliticus sets up other 
teachings which differ on important points. Convincing reasons 
are therefore adduced for seeking the authorship of both in a 
member of the Academj' with strong Elcatic sj-mpathies.' It 
is singular enough that the divergence of both from the Platonic 
teaching lies exactly in the direction of the metaphysics and 
politics of Aristotle,* who entered the Academy in 367. 

About this time the dialogue lo may have originated, which 
indeed makes use of Platonic thoughts in its distinction between 
poetry and philosophy, but cannot be safely attributed to the 
head of the school. 

(4) The Chief Works on Teleological Idealism, These 
were written iu the time before and after the third Sicilian 
journey. They are the Phcedo^ Philebus^ the correspond- 
ing parts of the Republic (487 f.), and in connection with 
these the fragment of Critias and the Timceus. 

The characteristic of this period is the introduction of Anaza- 
gorean and Pj^thagorean elements into the theory of Ideas. 
The central concept is the Idea of the Good. The introduction 
of these elements finds its full perfection in the Phoedo^ which 
was written presumably shortly before the third Sicilian Journey. 

1 In the passage of Phcedo (101 d), Plato explains the problem of 
the Sophist and also of Parmenides as relatively iiidi£ferent problems, 
compared to the importance of the establishment of the theory of 
ideas. 

' Who perhaps was prevented by death or other cause from the 
third proposed dialogue (^cX«ro<^ff). That the trilogy seems to be 
connected as to its external framework (which is moreover very much 
wanting in fancy) with the conclusion of the Tlieatetus, is not decisive 
for the Platonic authorship. 

* The way in which he mentions both dialogues, I cannot recognize 
as proof of their genuineness, in spite of the conclusions of Zeller (II«. 
467 f.). 
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Ab if conscious of the dangers to be met, Plato gives to this din- 
logue the tone of a lost will and testament to tbft scbooL As n 
delightful coiititfirpart to the SffTnpoiiinm,, be pictures the dying 
Wise Man as a teacher of immortality. 

Afler tbis journey, the philosopher ' reached the zenith of bis 
metaphysics in his investigations concerning the Idea of the 
Good, which are embodied in the dialt^ae Philebits. All the 
thoughts' that are expressed there, are to be found again in 
, the less abstract presentation in the middle part of the Republic,* 
which was designated above aa its third stratum (487-587).* 
Plato has then, as an afterthought, brought into external rela- 
tionship the incomplete sketches of his philosophy of bistorj' 
tCritias), and likewise his mythical theory of nature (TVnusua) 
ith the scenic setting of the Ri^public (supposably finished at 
this time). 

(6) The Laws. Thii! is the vork of his old age. 

This sketch of a second-best state originated at the time when 
Plato in bis Aö^oi äyparroi entirely went through the theory of 
Ideas with the Pythagorean theory of numbers in mind. The 
exposition passes over here into senile formality, although still 
worthy our admiration. The present form of the work pro- 
ceeded from I'lato even in its details, although the manuscript 
was said to have been published first by Philip of Opus after the 
death of Plato. The same scholar bad edited the epitome of 
the Lav>a, which under the title of Bpinomit was received In 
the Platonic circle. 

35. The epiatemological, tnetaphyBical doctrine, known 
as the theorv of Tdeaa. ff'-tno ti.n nnntii pninf ;« th^ 

> The new conrse that Plato certunly takes, shows itwlf In 
the peculiar (act that in the PhUtbii» expreiiioni like ipttt «nd 
ämiivriau have 1o«t the specific aenie which the earlier dialogues have 
given them. 

» Among others, the IreatmoDt also of the concept of pleaaore which 
mi^ht be claimed to belong to Deroocritu«. (See above.) 

* Tn thii part a number of pedagogical and poUtical diBcuggioni 
appear to have been sprinkled, which already could have belonged to 
the earlier sketch of Üie ideal atat« and Bupposablx did belong tu it. 
Tlie details cannot be giver here. 

* This inter|>olated piece begins with a discuision. In this discii»- 
iiion the experioDccs, which the philotopher nnderwent with th«> j^nini; 
tyrant at Syracuse, are made nse of detail by det^. 
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Platonic philosophy. LThe root of this inspired conception 
lies in Plato's attempt to transcend the Protagorean doc* 
trine of relativity, whose validity for the world of sense and 
perception he recognized. By the help of the study of 
concepts after the Socratic method he tried fo attain a safe 
and a universally valid science of the true essence of 
thingsfj The final motive of this theory was, however, the 
ethical need of winning true virtue by true knowledge. 
The subjective point of departure ^ was, for Plato as for 
Socrates, the conviction of the inefficiency of customary 
virtue. The virtue of custom, resting upon convention and 
prudential considerations, is unconscious of its fundamen- 
tal principle, and is exposed to the insecurity of change and 
opinions. Plato showed to Sophistry^ that it with its 
pleasure theory took the popular point of view for its own, 
and he found the reason for this in the fact that Sophis- 
try renounced all real knowledge, and therefore could find 
no fundamental basis for virtue. In this sense Plato ' 
purposely agreed with the Protagorean theory about the 
value of sense perception and of opinions based on it. 
He was vigorous in asserting the relativity of such knowl- 
edge, and its inability to give us the true essence of things. 
But precisely for that reason the ethical need drove Plato 
beyond Sophistry, and led him to fight Protagoras the more 
energetically with Protagoras' own relativism. If there be 
virtue of any sort, it must rest on other than relative 
knowledge, which alone the Sophists considered. 

But Socrates had, to the mind of Plato, shown us the 
way through conceptual science to this other knowledge 
which is independent of all accident of perception and 

^ Especially Meno^ 96 f. Compare Photdo^ 82 a, and the Republic in 
different places. 

^ Chiefly in the Gorgia», 

* All the points of view of the Sophistic epistemology are discussed 
thoroughly in the Thecetehu, 
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opinion, The methodical derelopment of this postulate woa 
called hy Plato the Dialectic* Its object ia on the one 
haod to find individual concepts {trvvafaiy^), and then to 
establish the mutual relations of these concepts by division. 
(SiaipftTK, rifiveiv). Plato used the Socratic induction is 
the main in finding the concepts, and supplemented this bj 
hypothetical discussions in testing and verifying the con- 
cepts. These hyjKtthetical discussions draw out all the 
consequences from the constructed concept, and thus bring 
it to the touchstone ^ of fact. The dividing of these class 
concepts is the method which was introduced anew ' by 
Plato with the intention of exposing the logical relations 
between concepts ; and therefore connected with this pro- 
cess of dividing there are investigations concerning the 
compatibility and incompatibility of concepts, i. e., concern- 
ing the principle of disjunction.* As the last goal of 
dialectic, there appeared withal A logical btstbk op con- 
cepts,' arranged according to their relations of co-ordina- 
tion'and subordination. 

Herbart, De Plat, si/itematis Jiindamento, Vol. XII. 61 f.; 
S. Ribbing, Genetiache DartteBung von Phitana Ideenlekre 
(Leipzig, 1863-64) ; H. Cohen, Die plat. Ideetüehre (ZeittcAr. 
f. Vmktrp»ych. w. Spnxehioisaemh. 1866) ; H. v. Stein, Sü>ben 
Bücher zur OetcAichte des Plat. (Gott, 1862-75, 8 voU.) j 
A, Peipers, Untersuchungen öfer das System Plat., Vol. I. 
(The epistemotogy of Plato, examined with especial referenoo 

■ Phadr., 265 t ; Hep., 511 f ; AM., 533. ; PhUeb., Ifl. 

" Meno, 86; Phad.. 101; Rep., 834. The Parmenidet aniuulj 
{135 f.) ; but applies the Platonic priociple in the spirit of the fmitleM 
aDtinomy of the Eleatic Sophiiti. 

" PhiUb., 16. 

* Particularly Phrtd., 10! f. 

* Iq their melhoil. tlif Pttrmnnidet, Sophüt, And Politieu* ataod 
entirely on Platonic croiinrf by their happy and logically iharp tnrm. 
The itpplieaCioQ, liuwvver, that they make of the method aeenu a Jura- 
nile Httumpt at independent deTelopmeat rather than aq irooical aato- 
earicature by Plato. 
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to the ThecBtetus) (Leipzig, 1874); Onotologia platonica 
(Leipzig, 1883). 

The Protagorean doctrine of relativity is for Plato not only an 
object of polemic, but, as in the case of Democritas, is an inte- 
gral part of his System. This will become more evident as we 
proceed. Skepticism of the senses is the mighty comer-stone 
of both these sj'stems of rationalism. On the other hand, the 
ethical point of view of Plato carried with it the attitude — and 
herein that of Democritus was also one with it — that it could 
not ascribe to the Sopliistic doctrine of pleasure even the worth 
of a relatively valid moment. This was at least the doctrine in 
the first draft of the theory of the Ideas, although later, especially 
in the PhiiebtiSj Plato's conception was in this somewhat changed 
(§ 86). 

Direct, logical, or methodological investigations were not yet 
made bj' Plato, at least not in his writings. On the contrary, 
one finds numerous isolated statements scattered through his 
dialogues. In practical treatment the s3*nagogic method out- 
weighs by far the dieretic. Only the Sophist and Politicus 
give examples of the dieretic method, and these are indeed very 
unfortunate examples. Hypothetical discussions of concepts, 
however, grew to a fruitful principle in the scientific theories of 
the Older Academy (§ 37). 

These concepts include a kind of knowledge that is very 
different in origin and content from that founded on per- 
ception. In perception there comes into consciousness the 
world of change and appearance. Conception gives us the 
permanent Essence of things (^ovaia). The objective con- 
tent of conceptual knowledge is the Idea. If true knowl- 
edge — thus Plato followed the Socratic ideal — is supposed 
to be given in the concepts, then this must be a knowledge 
of what really is.^ As, therefore, the relative truth of 
sense perception consists in its translating the changing 
relations that spring up in the process of Becoming, so 
the absolute truth of conceptual knowledge (that of Dia- 
lectic) consists in the fact that it conceives in the Ideas 
the true Being, independent of every change. So two dif- 
ferent worlds correspond to the two ways of knowing : a 

1 Theat,, 188; Rep,, ilB t 
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world of true reslitj, the Ideas, the object of conceptual 
knowledge ; and a world of relative actualitjr, the things 
that come and go, the objects of sense perception.^ The 
predicates of the Eleatic Being belong therefore to the 
Idea as the object of true knowledge, avro Kaff ovto /u^ 
avTtA ßovodSfv äti Sv;^ it is unchangeable, ovSe wot' oiSofig 
ovBaßw aXkotuKTiv oi/SefUav ivSej^erai,' The perceivable 
individual things, on the contrary, constitute the Heracleitau 
flux of continuous origination, change, and destruction. 
The fundamental principle of the metaphysical epistemol- 
ogy of Plato is thia : two wobldb must be distiaguished,* 
one of which is and never becomes, the other of which be- 
comes and never t*; one is the object of the reason (tw^o-tf), 
the other is tlie object of sense (^dlffBijtrm^. Since, now, 
the objects are as completely separated (^tup^t) aa the 
methods of knowing are distinct, the Ideas stand as incor- 
poreal forms (^wTtltftaTa etS^) in contrast to material thingM, 
which are perceived by the senses. The Ideas, which are 
never to be found" in space or in matter, which indeed exist 
purely for themselves (ei>Mcpi,vit')y which are to be grasped * 
not by the senses but only by thought, form an intel* 
ligible world in themselves (töttik h^jtot). A rational 
theory of knowledge reqmrei an immaterialittic meta- 
phytiea. 

This immaterialiatn was the peculiarly original creation of 
Plato. Where in the «arlier systems, not excluding that of 
Aiiaxagoraa, the diacusaion turned upon the spiritual as the 
distinctive principle, nevertheless the principle always appeared 
aä a peculiar kind of corporeal actuality. Plato, on the other 
Imnd, Srst discovered a purely spiritual world. 
I The theory of Ideas is, therefore, an entirely new mediation 
of the Eleatic and the HeracleiUn metapbysic, employing the 

1 Thi-i view ii stated most clearly in Timtnu, 27 f., 07 f. CoiBpar« 

Rep, 509 f , 533. ■ Sgmp., Sil . 

• Phado, 78. * T<m.,i7d. 

• Sump., an. ■ Rep., 507; Tim., tS. 

U 
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opposition between the Protagorean and Socratic theories of 
knowledge. Precisely for this reason, in the Themtettis^ Plato 
brought the Sophistic theory of perception into closer relation- 
ship to the wdvra pet than the Sophist himself had brought it. 
On the other hand, the close relationship of the Socratic episte- 
mologj to the Eleatic doctrine of Being had already been recog- 
nized by the Megarians (§ 28). The positive metaphysic of 
Plato may be characterized, therefore, as immaterialistic Eleati- 
cism.^ Therein consists its ontological character (Deuschle). 
It cognizes Being in Ideas, and relegates Becoming to a lower 
form of knowing. 

The neo-Pythagorean-neo-Platonic conception was an en- 
tire misunderstanding of Plato. According to this concep- 
tion. Ideas possess no independent actuality, but are only 
thought-forms supposed to exist in the divine mind. Through 
the neo-Platonism of the Renaissance, and even down to the 
beginning of this century, this interpretation of Plato obtained. 
Herbart was of great service in his opposition to it (JEinleiL 
in d. PhUos., § 144 f. ; Vol. I. 240 f.). 

Consistent with the theory of two worlds, as the central 
point in Platonism, is the manner in which Plato repre- 
sented our cognition of Ideas in particular. 

The primary function of the Ideas is to set forth the 
logical character of the class concepts, to reveal the com- 
mon qualities (to kocvov) of the particulars which the 
class concepts comprehend. They are, in the Aristotelian 
phraseology, the ?i/ eTrl woXX&v.^ But Plato regarded the 
process of thought, not as analysis, nor as an abstraction by 
comparison, but as rather a synoptic intuition ^ of reality 
presented in single examples. The Idea cannot be con- 
tained in its perceived phenomenon. It is of another sort, 
and cannot be found in appearance. In other words, ma- 
terial things do not include the Idea, but are only the 

^ The relative pluralistic character of the theory of Ideas w in con 
trast to original Eleaticism. It did not, as in the earlier attempts at 
mediation, arise from the need of an explanation of Becoming, but from 
the circumstance that conceptual knowledge can and must refer to a 
manifold of independent content-determinations. 

> Met.f I. 9, 990 b, 6. • Phesdr,, 265; Aep., 587. 
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copies or shadows' of it. Therefore the perceptions csn- 
Dot iticlade the ideas as separable integral parts, but are. 
on the contrary, only the occasions for the apprehension of 
that Idea that is similar to the perceptions but not identi- 
cal with them. Since the Idea cannot be created by re- 
flection, it must be regarded as an original poBsession of 
the soul which the soul remembers when it sees its copy in 
the sense world. The rec<^ition of the ideas is ävä' 

In the mythical representation in the Phcedru», Plato 
presupposes that the human soul has gazed upon the Idea 
with its supersensible faculties, — those related to the 
world of Ideas, — before its entrance into earthly life, but 
it remembers them only upon the perception of correspond- 
ing phenomena. Thereby out of the painful feeling of 
astonishment at the contrast between the Idea and its 
phenomenon is created the philosophic impulse, the long- 
ing lore for the supersensible Idea. This love is the l/xut,' 
which conducts it back from the transitoriness of sense to 
the immortality of the ideal world.* 

There is kd iutereeting parallel between the intuitiye character, 
which the recognition of Ideas in Plato poMeBseB, and the 
yvtitfu} yvTfrlri of Democritus In Plato siso analogies to optical 
impreasiouB predominate. Both Democritus and Ftato have in 
mind immediate knowledge of the pure forms (ifräi), the abso- 
lutely actoal * which is attuned wholly apart {h>m sense percep- 

I Rep., 514 f, ; Phado, 73. 

' Meno, 80 t. ; Pkeedr., 249 f. ; Pkado, TJ f. 

' PhaAr., aSO t-, »nd CHpedall]' 8ymp-, 200 f. 

' The theory ol the tfmt takes on thereby in the Sj/mptuitim > more uni- 
Tertal upeot of beholding the living principle of all Becoming (yipttut) 
in the deiirr for the Idea (oüvia), and to prepares the way for the teleo- 
loj^eal interpretation of Ideu. 

* One hu the same right to speak of " semiualism " in Plato as in 
|)i>irii>critu9. Both explain true knowledge of the iirrut 3r as the recep- 
I Inn of the iStoi by the Mul, not u an act of iente perception, although 
as illiiKtrated hj the analogy to optical pereep^on. 
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tfon. The exposition of this teaching appears in Plato (Phcsdrus 
and Symposium) in mythical form. For since it is a question of 
the time-process of the knowledge of the eternal, of the genesis 
uf the intuition of the Absolute, a dialectic presentation is not 
t)ossible. 

Since the Ideas are hypoatasized class-concepts, in their 
first draft there are for Plato as many Ideas as there are 
class concepts or general names for different perceptual 
things. There are, therefore, Ideas of all that is in any 
wise thinkable,^ — Ideas of things, qualities and relations, 
of products of art and nature, of the good and of the bad, 
of the high and of the low.* The later dialogues (^Sympo- 
sium^ P?icedOy Timceus) speak only of such Ideas as have 
an inherent value, such as the good and the beautiful ; of 
such as correspond to nature products, like fire, snow, etc. ; 
and, finally, of mathematical relations, like great and small, 
unity and duality. Aristotle reports that Plato in later 
time did no longer recognize Ideas of artifacts, negations, 
and relations, and that he held, in place of these, essentially 
nature class-concepts.^ An exacter determination of the 
circle within which the philosopher, especially in different 
periods of his development, extended or wished to extend 
his theory of Ideas, cannot be made. 

In general the chronological order of the dialogues indicates 
that Plato originally constructed a world of Ideas according to 
his logical and epistemological view of class concepts. In the 
course of time, however, he came more and more to seek in this 
supersensible world the highest values and the fundamental onto- 
logical forms, according to which the sense world of Becoming 
is modelled. From the world of Ideas there thus arose an 

1 Rep., 596. 

^ For particular proofs, consult 2^11er, 11^. 585 f. The dialogue 
Parmenides proTes with fine irony to the <* young Socrates '* that he 
must accept also the Ideas of hair, raud, etc. (180 f.). In as late a 
writing as the middle part of the Republic, Plato used the Ideas of bed, 
etc., to illustrate his theory. 

• Met., XI. S, 1070 a, 18. 
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ideal irorkl. The tioniiH of value thus took the place of class 
concepts. The ethical motive liecaiuo more and more ioflueu- 
tial in his pfailosophj-, as appears olao in what followa. 

The more thoroughly the theory of Ideas in their firrt 
draft distinguished the two worlds from each other, the 
more difficult it became to determine the relation of the 
things of sense to their respective Ideas. The characteristic 
of this relation most frequently given in the dialogues Afeno, 
Thecetetuty PhcsdruB, and Sympoiium, and likewise in the 
Phado, is similarity. This is consistent with the thought 
which the philosopher developed in those same dialogues 
concerning the origin of concepts ; for similarity forms the 
psychological ground through which,' Btimulated by percep- 
tion, the recollection of the Idea is said to come. Similar* 
ity,' however, is not equivalence. The Idea never appears 
fully in the things,' and accordingly Plato designated the 
relationship of the two as ^i'/iit^'K* The Idea is thus 
regarded 'as the original {Urbild) (7rapa£ei7>ia), the sensed 
object as the copy {Abbild) {eX&tüKo»). Exactly herein 
couBiBts the small amount of reality which the corporeal 

> Now ooe would tay : according to the law of the atfociatlon of 
iileu, which moreover Plata enunciated ezpreHly in this r«apect in the 
Phado, 73 f. 

* Tn view of the «ana the Parmenida raises the dialectic pl«a 
II3I f.), that it preiuppoMi a ttrtium comparalwnä tor the liien and tha 
phfenomenon and form* an infinite ragreH. It it the objection of the 
rptTot SrSptun». Compare Aristotle, Mtt.. VI. 113, 1039 a, 2. 

* Plato wa> probably prompted to emphasize this hy the incongruity 
iif nctual life with the ethical norm ', primarily, however, from the theo- 
retical point of view bj the fact that the mathematical I'onceptB are 
fiictort in the consideration, and that these are never the result of per- 
reptiun. See Phado, T3 a; Mfna, 85 e. The hy)iathetieal discussiop of 
cunoepts stands furthermore in most exact connection with this. 

' Whether he thus early adoplad this expreiiioa from the Pyth^o- 
rean number theory need not be discussed. 

' See the freely accommodaüve and relatively early presentMios In 
the Republie, Mi t 
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world possesses in coutrast to the oi/roi^ ov. On the other 
hand, viewed from its logical side, the Idea is the unitary, 
the permanent,^ in which the things of sense in their origi- 
nation, change, and destruction have only temporary and 
occasional part (fierexeiv^*^ This relationship is, again, on- 
tologically so viewed that the change of qualities of sensi- 
ble things is reduced ultimately to a coming and going of 
Ideas. On account of this change the Idea at one time 
participates in the particular thing Qirapovaia)? ni)d at 
another leaves it.* 

The later phase {Phmdo) of the theory of Ideas has a 
thought that seems to have been absent from the original 
statement, viz., that in the Ideas the causes may be some- 
how found for the things of sense appearing as they do 
appear. The purpose of Plato was originally only to recog- 
nize permanent true Being. The theory of Ideas in the 
MenOj TheoetetxAs^ PJuedruSy and Symposium does not attempt 
to be an explanation of the world of phenomena. The sig- 
nificance of the Sophist is that it proposes this problem. 
Confronting the theory of Ideas with other metaphysical 
theories, the Sophist asks how this lower world of sense- 
appearance and its Becoming can be conceived as deduced 
from supersensible forms which are removed from all motion 

1 The Parmenides (180 f.) makes also at this point some dialectic 
objections of the Eleatic sort. Plato (^Philebus, 14 f.) very curtly deald 
with these. 

« Symp., 211 b. ■ Ph(Bd.y 100 d. 

* The way in which the Phcedo develops this (102 f.) shows a re« 
markable analogy to the teaching of Anaxagoras, which teaching is also 
significant in other respects in this dialogue (see below.) As in Anax- 
agoras, the individuals are said to owe the change of their qualities tu 
the entrance or exit of the qualitatively unchangeable xp^fuxra (§ 22)« 
so here the Idea is added as giving a quality and as augmenting the thing 
{wpoaylyvtaBai) . Or it disappears again when, of mutually exclusive 
Ideas, the one already inherent in the thing shuts out the other. Thi» 
explanation is essentially that of the Herbartian conception of Ideas as 
absolute Qualitäten. 
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and change. It shows that immaterial Eleaticism i« as un- 
able as early Eleaticism to explain this problem. For in 
order to explain the motion of the sense-world, Ideas must 
themselves be endowed with motion, life, soul, and reason. 
But the etS&v 4iiKoi deny > to the Ideas all these qualities, 
especially the most important quality of mutiuu. 

The Platonic philosophy reaches its zenith in the solution 
of this problem. The Phwdo declares that in the Idea« 
alone is the cauae (atTta) of the phenomenal world to be 
found, and however this relationship is to be conceived, tlie 
sense object is indebted to the Idea alone for its qualities.* 
This is the strongest of Plato's convictions, and to prove 
it is the greatest problem of the dialectic. There are in- 
troduced in the same dialogue, however, the two elements, 
Anaxagoreanism and Pythagoresnism,' through which this 
new phase of the theory of Ideas took shape in bis mind, 

1 Soph., HB t. The author of the Sophia foandt thi* criüci«m 
(217 d) upoa the de&nitioD that the Svrat 3« mnit be thought u dvn^c. 
uid whatever posaetieB Beiag must be thought aa power tn order to 
explwn Becomiog (dot Gaeheheh). Although thU expreuion i» not 
to be explained in the Bpirit of the Aristotelian terminolog]' (Zeller, II*. 
575, 3), Rtill this view lies nowise in the direction in which Plato lat«r 
solved the problem. JtvMi/ut is active power (see Republic, 477, where 
AiiMfur i* used in the leore of a facultj of the soul). Ideas are, how- 
ever, final causes, and not such " facoltie* " ai are definable only 
through their effects (Rep., lac. cit.). 

* Phado, 100 d, where reference leema to be made to the dialof^ 
Sopki»!, 

■ About the time of thii change Aristotle entered the Academy; 
hi^nce hia expotition of the genesis of the theory of Ideas (Met., I. 6). 
The great aignilicance which is aacrihed in the Metaphynct to the Pythago- 
rean theory in Its bearing on Plato is not consistent with the content 
of any of the foundation dialogues, Theacieiui, Phttdna, and St/mpo- 
»iam. Practically it begins first witli the Phil^ut. But e*eD the 
Phado «howi, in its choice of persons and also in it« ditCDsaion of the 
problems, that account !■ taken of the Pi-thagorean philosophy. Never- 
thelew iSitt., XU. 4, lOTS b, 9) Aristotle himself «lavwbere rcnarka 
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If the Ideas cauiiot themselves move and suffer change, 
they can be the causes of phenomena only in the sense that 
they are the purposes which are realized in phenomena. 
The only conception which therefore, from the point of. 
view of the theory of Ideas, appears to be possible as an 
explanation of phenomena, is the teleological.^ 

The true relation between the Idea (ovcria) and the 
phenomenon (fyepeai^;) is that of purpose. Plato found in 
the i/oG9-theory of Anaxagoras an attempt to make this 
point of view valid. But while he subjected the insufficient 
development of this theory to a sharp criticism,^ he main- 
tained in addition that the establishment as well as the 
development of a teleological view of the world is possible 
only to a theory of Ideas.' 

The same theory is further developed in the Fhilebus 
and in the corresponding part of the Republic, If the 
Sophist^ from a formal and logical point of view called 
attention to the fact that a similar Koiv<0vlay a relationship 
of co-ordination and subordination, exists between Ideas as 
well as between phenomena and Ideas, so the Republic^ 
and the Philebus ^ emphasized also the systematic unity of 
the ovaUiy and found it in the Idea of the Good, as including 
all other Ideas within itself. Thus the pyramid of con- 
cepts reached its apex, not by means of a formally logical 
process of abstraction, but, as it happens in the entire Pla- 
tonic dialectic, by means^of an ontological intuition, express- 
ing here its final and highest irrrodea-i^:.'' For since all 

that the original conception of the theory of Ideas was independent 
of the number theory. 

^ Phüeh.y 54 c. : (vfiiraaav yhtauf avvias €W€Ka ylyvtaBai (vfifrdarfjt, 

« Phado, 97 f. 

* Ibid,, 99 f. He called this the Mnpot irXoOt of philosophy, and 
the derelopment of philosophy as a theoretical explanation of phenom- 
ena he sketched in 95 c, ff. 

* Soph., 251 f. • R^., 611 b. 

* PhUeb., 16 £. » Phado, 101 b; Asp., loc. cU. 
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that is, is for Buuie good, tbe Idea of the Good or of the 
absolute purpose is that to wliich all other Ideas are subor- 
diuated, this subordinatiou being teleological rather than 
logical. The Idea of the Good stauds, therefore, ereu above 
Being and Knowing, which are the two highest disjunctives.' 
It is the sua* in the realm of Ideas from which everything 
ulse geU its value as well as its actuality. It is the 
World BeasoQ. To it belong the name of vow and that of 
Godhead. 

This Immaterialifltic perfecting of the Anazagorean thought is 
Bet b}- Plato in the Philebtu (28 f.) and stands opposed lo the 
sj'Btein of irrational necessity of Democritns. In this connection, 
as a matter of fact, the rove and the Godhead and the Idea of tbe 
Good, so far as it included all the others under it, were identified 
with the total world of Ideas (oItul ; compare Zeller, II*. 577 ff, 
593 f.). Neither is there here any suggestion of a personal divine 
spirit. Compare G. P. Rettig, Ahia im Phüdyus (Bern. 1866) ; 
K. Stumpf, Verhiütni» du pUU. OoUea zur Idee des Guten 
(Halle, 1869). 

The teleological cosmology of Plato consisted in bis 
regarding Being or tbe world of Ideas as both purpose 
and cause' of phenomena or the world of matter, and 
besides these teleological causes he recognized no other 
causes in the strict meaning of the term. Likewise in the 
particular relations of phenomena those things which pre- 
sent themselves to sense perception as acting and having 
cfFect are valid for him only as secondary * causes (^waiTui). 
The true cause is purpose. 

However, tbo Idea never realizes itself fully in corporeal 

> Rep., 508 t. * Ibid.; corapsre 617 b. 

» In Phiitbui, te e, the Karch for tbe fourth principle it opened with 
tlie eiprsBied explanation that f rov vwovfrat ^wn« (the euence of 
ocÜTit}') may b« diBtingniihed only in name from the canM (atria). If 
this ulr^ in the purpoie is found In the Idea of tbe Good, then i> tbe 
concept of the teleological caoM attained. 

* Phadu 99 b, where the cauM ii diatinguiihed from the of bni ri 
<Stioi' oiiK i» trar* A} ofrtor. 
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thiugs. This thought was peculiar to the first draft of the 
theory of Ideas, and it got new support and significance 
in Plato's tendency toward Pythagoreanism which set 
the perfect and imperfect worlds in opposition to each 
other. The more, however, the world of Ideas became the 
ideal world, the perfect Being or the kingdom of Worth, 
the less could it be viewed as the cause of imperfection in 
the world of sense. The world of imperfection could rather 
only be sought in the thing that has no Being. For the 
sense world as eternally " becoming" has part not only 
in that which has Being (the Ideas), but also in that 
which has no Being (/i^ 8v)} Empty space* was re- 
garded as having no Being by Plato as by the Eleatics. 
Plato moreover regarded empty space, like the Pythago- 
reans, as in itself formless and uufashioned, and precisely 
for that reason as pure^ negation (areprjai^^ of Being. 
But the formless is capable of all possible forms, and retains 
them by virtue of mathematical determinations, ^n this 
sense the Philph»» * makes the Pythagorean fundamental 
opposition a part of his teleological metaphysic, in that 
he defined as the two first principles of the world of experi- 
ence the aireipop (endless formless space) and the iripa^ 
(the mathematical limitation and formation of that space). 
Out of the union of the two the world of the individual 
things of sense appears, and the fourth and highest prin- 
ciple forms the basis of this '' mixing."! This principle is 
the atV/a, the Idea of the Good, or the cosmic reason, the 
1/01)9. 

1 Rep., 477 a. 

^ That the firj iv which is designated in the Philebus as the Swtipop 
and in the Timmus (§87) as dt^aiiivfi, (Kfiayfiov, etc., is space, Zeller 
has proved ^ITT«. ßOf) f.; see also H. Siebeck, Untersuchungen, 49 f.). 
On this account the word " matter " has been avoided, lest it imply its 
unavoidable subordinate meaning, " unformed stuff.*' ** Unformed stuff,** 
the vXi; of Aristotle, had not yet had its meaning determined by Plato. 

* Compare Arist. Pkys., I. 9, 192 a, 6. « Phileb,, 23 f. 
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Mathematics, whose importance for the dialectic has been 
emphasized above, had an ontological imiK>rtanec also in Plato's 
system. Mathematical forms are the link by means of vbioh 
the Idea shapes space teleologically into tlic seuso world.' Here 
for the first time is explained the poaiUon which the philosopher 
assigns this science in connection with his epistemology. Maüie- 
rnntics is a knowledge not of the phenomenal world but of the 
liermauent world. For that reasoD in the earlier dialogues it 
-i.'L'ma to have been used only for dialectic ' purposes. Its objects, 
.iDwever, especially geometrical objects, have still something of 
sc-nse in them, which distinguishes them from the Ideas in the 
later evaluation of the Ideas. Therefore mathematics belongs, 
iiccording to the schema of the Republic (ö09 f., 523 f.) not to 
the &S£a (the knowledge of yivta-K), but to voijirts (the knowledge 
of DÜo-i'u). Within oiata it is to be distinguished as S^ävola from 
the peculiar rä-urr^^ij. the knowledge of the Idea of thtf Good. 
Mathematics appears, then, in the education of the ideal state as 
the highest preparation for philosophy, but only as preparation. 

Concerping Plato as a mathematician, bis introduction of 
ilefinitions and the analytic method, see Cantor, OetckicAie der 
M<ahematik, I. 183 f. 

In Ilia latter days Plato borrowed from the Pythagorean 
number theory tlie principle by which he hoped for a 
syetematic preseiitation and articulation of the world of 
Ideas. Logical inrestigations ^ toward this end were given 
up as soon aa from the teleological principle the Idea of 
the Good had been placed at the head. The Pythagorean 
method of developing concepts according to the number series 
commended itself to him. In adopting this method, Plato 

> A good parallel eziBta alio here between Plato and Democritui, 
:iltliongh in the latter's theory in the plare of the teleological alrui of 
lliu PkUebui stood the aräyo] (^ tov UXoycw mi tlicq 9vKifur tai ri 
üng ^vx", Phileb-, 28 d), and although the ünr and the ^xn^"^" 
■ die tliial of Plato) produce the mdk world. In view of this, one 
run see in the espoiitioD in the Philtbut, 2S-S6, a reference to Demo- 
iTitus, whose teaching this dialogne appears to have oied in other 
|.Uce« (S 83). 

' The Meno shows how we can know Idea« by geometrical examples 
(Pythagorean doctrine). 

' Sopkitt, especially lU t. 
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also symbolized single Ideas bj ideal numbers. Tlie ele- 
ments of the Ideas are the aircipoi^ and the irepa^ in analogy 
to the principles laid down for the sense world in the PhUe- 
bu%. The atreipop has here the significance of ^^ intelligible 
space." ^ Out of the ev which he identified * with the Idea 
of the Good, he derived all other Ideas, as a graded series 
of conditioning and conditioned {irporcpop Kai varcpov). 

Traces of this senile attempt are to be found in the Philebus 
and the Laws. In other respects we are instructed only by 
Aristotle concerning these aypanra hoypara: Met., I. 6, XII. 
4 f. ; compare A. Trendelenburg, Plat, de ideis et numeris doc- 
trina ex Arist, iUustrata (Leipzig, 1826), and Zeller, 11*. 567 f. 

86. Measured by its first motive, Plato's theory of Ideas 
u an outspoken ethical mctaphysic. Consequently Ethics 
was the philosophical science which he chiefly and most 
fruitfully built upon. Among the Ideas that the dialectic 
undertook to develop, social norms had a prominent place. 
The immaterialism of the double-world theory necessarily 
involved an ascetic morality that was very uncharacteristic 
of Greek thought. The Thecetetus^^ for example, sets up 
an ideal of retirement from the world for the philosopher 
who, since earthly life is full of evil, finds refuge as quickly 
as possible in the divine presence. The Phcedo * further 
develops this negative ethics in all its details. It pictures 
the whole life of the philosopher as already a dying, a puri- 
fication of the soul from the dross of sense existence. The 
soul in the body is, as it were, in prison, and it can free 
itself only by knowledge and virtue. 

This view, which is particularly like that of the Pythag- 
oreans among the ancient moral theories, took in the 
metaphysical theory of Ideas a special form, by virtue 
of which the psychological basis was created also for 

^ Compare H Siebeck, Untersuchungen, 97 f. 

' Aristox. Elem, harm,, II. 80. 

• 172, 176 £. *64i. 
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the positive etliics of Plato. In the theory of the two 
woi-lda tlie «util must take a peculiar intermediary position, 
— a theory that could be developed not without difficulties 
nud contradictions. On account of its ideal character the 
Roul muBt be capable of conceiving the Ideas, and on thJB 
account must be related to them.* The soul belongs to the 
Bupcrsciisible world, and should have all the qualities nf 
that world, ^ — non-origination, indestructibility, unity, and 
changelGssncsa. But since it is the carrier of the Idea ot 
life,' and as cause of motion is itself eternally movable, it 
is not identical to the Ideas, but very similar to them.^ 
Therefore for Plato it had pre-existence and lasted beyond ' 
the earthly body. Yet in that changeless timelessness of 
Being which belongs to the Ideas it has likewise only a 
share, since it also belongs to yevetrtv but it is not identi- 
cal with the Ideas. On the other hand, the Socratic prin- 
ciple required ttiat the soul's goodness and badness must 
not be attributed to external fate, but to the soul itself.* 
Since its essence, related as it is to the world of Ideas, 
cannot be answerable for a bad decision, its higher nature 
must be considered as deformed by the temporary incli- 
nations of the senses.* Hence the theory of the three 
" parts " ' of the soul. This theory, although represented 
mythically in the Phcedraa (consistent with its subject 
mutter), became in the Republic an entirely dermatic basis 
of ethics. There is the part that is related to the Ideas, 
the directing, reasoning part (rfytfiavucav, Xafitrriico»). 
Then there are the two passionate (affektvolle) parts. One 
is the nobler : it is the strong activity of will (^dvfim, 6vilo- 
e*Ses). The other, lees noble, consists of sensuous appetites 
(f-sriSvf^TjTiKop, ^tkoj(p^/iaTop). These three parts appear 
in the Pkadnijt and the Republic as the Forms (tl&i/) of 
' Pkado, 78 t. « rbid.. lOfl.i. 

• SfUKÖranv; ibid., 80 b. * Htp.. 617 f 

• Ibid., 611 f. • Pkadru», «« I 
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activity of the soul in its unity. Hence in the PhcBdrns^ 
also, the soul that is described there as a unity, unites in 
itself in the next life all the functions that in the dialogues 
are ascribed to its three parts.^ The myths of the Timceus 
for the first time expressly speak of the fj^pv^ of whicli the 
soul is composed, and treat the parts as separable, in 
such a way that one part, the roO?,^ is immortal, the others 
mortal. 

Jas. Steger, Plat Studien^ III. ; Die plat, Psychologie 
(Innsbruck, 1872); P. Wildauer, Die Psy, des Willens^ IL 
(Innsbruck, 1879); H. Siebeck, Oesch.der Psy,, I. 1, 187 f.; 
Schulthess, PkU. Forschungen (Bonn, 1875). 

Plato's psychology was by no means only a result of bis 
theory of nature, but was a metaphysical presupposition for it, 
resting upon etiiical and epistemological motives. This is 
shown in the beginning of the myth in the Timmus, Pre- 
existence is supposed to explain our knowledge about Ideas 
(by avafiv7;o-i9), and on the other hand to explain our guilt, on 
account of which the supersensible soul is bound in an eartlily 
body (see myth in Phcedrtis). The post^xistence of the soul, 
on the other hand, makes possible not only the striving of the 
soul to reach beyond earthly life after a completer identification 
with the world of Ideas, but above all it makes possible moral 
recompense. Thereupon Plato illuminated this teaching every- 
where by mythical representations of Judgment at death, of 
wanderings of souls, etc. (see Oorgias^ Repxthlic^ Phcedo). Con- 
sequently, however weak the proofs may be which Plato had 
adduced for individual immortality, yet his absolute belief in it 
is one of the chief points of his teaching. Of the arguments 
on which he founded this belief, the most valuable is that 
wherein he (Phcedo^ 86 f.) contended against the Pythagorean 
definition of the soul as the harmony of the body b}* the proof 
of the soul's substantial independence through its control over 
the body.* His weakest argument is that in which the Phcedo 

1 In the PhcBdrtu that previous determination of the soul is ascribed 
to the sense appetites, which explains the errors of earthly life. In the 
Phasdo, the fortunes of the soul after death are made dependent on the 
adherence of its sensuality. Pre-existence and post-existence are ascribed 
in both cases to the whole soul. < Tim.y 69 f. 

• The Mendelssohn copy of the Phado (Berl. 1764) especially raises 
this point in the spirit of the philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
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sums np and crowns all the other arguments : a dialectic sub- 
reption from the double meaning of the word AßävaTOi, in which 
the Boul is explained as immortal because it can exist in no 
other wa}' than as a living thing {PKcedo, 105 f.). Compare 
K. F. Hermann, De immortnUtatis tiolione in Pkit, Phcedone 
(Marburg, 18S5) ; id. de partibtis aninue immortalibu» (Gott-, 
1850) ; K. Ph. Fischer, Plat, de immortaliUiU aiiimae doctriwt 
(Kriangei), 1845); 1*. Zimmermann, Die Unsterblichkeit der 
.Seefein Plat. PAted. (Leipzig, 1869); G. TeicbmUller, Studien, 

1. 107 r. 

The relationship of the three parts to the essence of the soul 
is very difflcult, and is not made perfectly clear. Plato main- 
tains clearly, on the whole, the unity of the soul, but only in a 
few places particularly emphasizes it. On tbe one hand, the 
PhcBdruf makes all the tliree parts belong to the essence of 
the individual, in order to make conceivable the fall of the soul 
in its pre-existence. On the other hand, it appears as if both 
the lower parts originated in the nnion of soul and body, and on 
that account again were stripiHid off entirely from the true essence 
of the soul (vn^) after a virtuous life (Pep., 611 ; Phado, 
83). The abrupt and direct opposition of the two worlds made 
this troublesome point in his system (Pep,, 435 f.). So also 
the specific psychological meaning of the three parts, whose 
origin is made clear by ethical evaluation, is undetermined. 
In spite of some similarities, this division is Id no wise identical 
with the present-day psycholog}' and it« ciistomarj' triple division 
into ideas, sensations, and desires. For tbe aurtfija«« did not, 
according to Plato, belong to the koyurrucm, but must, although 
he has not expressly stated it, be ascribed to both the other 
parts. On the other hand, there belong to the vo\s not only the 
knowledge of Ideas, but also the virtuous determination of the 
will, which, according to Socrates, corresponds to that knowledge. 
We come nearest to the Platonic thought when we think of the 
life of the soul as ordered into three different degrees of wortli. 
Each degree has its own theoretic and practical functions in 
such a way that the lower functions may exist without tbe 
higher, but the higher appear — at least in this life — in con- 
nection with the lower. So plants have hrißvp'^tJiöv ( TVm., 77 ; 
Pep,, 441); animals have OvuotiSh in addition to friAiui^rixov ; 
and men have, besides these two fbnctions, tbe Xoyurruov. The 
vnTi is localized in the brain, ßv^ä; in the heart, and trifivfua in 
the liver.' 

In the application of this to ethnography, be clümed for the 

' Agreeing witb Democrttni. 
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Greeks the excellence of Xoyurrucdi^ (iZ^jtm&^ic, 435 e), allowed 
to the warlike barbarians of the north the predominance of 
Bvfiosj and to the weak barbarians of the south that of iiriBvfjua, 

Upon the basis of this psychological theory, Plato went 
»yond not only the abstract simplicity of the Socratic 
leory of virtue, but also the ascetic one-sidedness of his 
mn first negative statements. That moral conduct alone 
Lakes man truly blessed ^ in this or the other life,^ is his 
fundamental conviction. But even if he was inclined to 
Ifind this true happiness only in the most complete perfec- 
tion of the soul, in which happiness the soul is a sharer in 
the divine world of Ideas ; and even if therefore he refused ^ 
as unworthy of the soul every utilitarian principle of con- 
ventional ethics, yet he recognized other kinds of happiness 
as justifiable moments of the highest Good. These kinds 
of happiness are all which, in the entire sweep of the souPs 
activities, appear as true and noble joys. The Philebus ^ 
develops such a graded series of goods. Plato contended 
also, in this dialogue, against the theory that would find the 
T€\o<:^ only in sense pleasure. But against the view of 
those who explain all pleasure as only illusory, he held fast 
to the reality of a pure and painless sense-pleasure,^ and he 
contended against the one-sided view that sought true hap- 
piness only in insight.^ But while he on the other hand 
recognized the legitimacy of intellectual pleasure, he laid 
claim to it not only for rational knowledge {vov^)j but also 
for correct ideas in every science and art.** Above all this, 
however, he set the participation in ideal evaluations and 

» Rep., 353 f. 

^ Compare entire conclusion of Rep,, Books IX. , X. 

• Rep., 362 ; Thecet., 1 76 ; Phcedo, 68 f. 

^ See Law.n, 717 £., 728 f. * As already seen in Gorgia», 

• Supposably Democritus. 

^ These statements could be aimed just as well against Antisthenes, 
Euclid, or Democritus (JPhiUb,^ 21, 60). 

• PMUb., 63 f. 
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their actualization in individual activity.^ All the beaaty 
and vitality of Greece was amalgamated here in the tran- 
scendental ideal of the philoKopUer, and a aimilar union 
of the two aidea of reality was already au^ested in the 
series of objecta which the iS'ymponum ' develops as the 
working of the epas- 

A. Trendelenburg, DePUU. PhiUbvt contUio (Berlin, 1837) j 
Fr. Susemihl, Ueber die Oiitertcifei im Philebua (Philol. 1863) ; 
R. Hirzel, I>e bonit inßne PhiMi enumerati« (Leipzig, 1868). 

However, Plato founded the development of his theory 
of virtue in a atill more systematic way upon his triple 
divisions of the soul. While his first dialogues took pains 
to reduce the single virtues to the Socratic tlBoi of knowl- 
edge, the later dialogues proceeded upon the theory of the 
distinct independence and the respective limitations of the 
particular virtues. In so far as the one or the other part 
of the soul preponderates in different men according to 
their dispositions,' are they suited to developing one or 
another virtue. For every part of the soul has its own 
perfection, which is called its virtue and is grounded in its 
essence.* Accordingly Plato constructed a group of four 
cardinal virtues which at that time wei'e beginning to be 
frequently mentioned in literature. There is the virtue 
of wisdom (tro^ia) corre8|>onding to the ^lutvtKÖv ; that of 
will-power {avipla), corresponding to the SvpMtiZh; ; that of 
self-GontroI (iTu4ipoavin)), corresponding to the hriffvfi/rjrtKÖv. 
Finally, since the perfection of the whole soul consists' in 
the right relations of the single parts, in the fulfilment of 
the soul's particular task through every one of these parts 
(ri iavTov vpärTttv), and in the regulative control of 

> PhU>^.. es f. * Samp., 208 f. 

• Äep., 410f. * äV, 441 f. 

' In the entire ifepuAJie the B«cetic thought of itripping oSthalowar 
putt of the wul ia entirdy put Hide. 
14 
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reason over the two other parts,^ so we have as a fourth 
virtue that of an equable arrangement of the whole. This 
last is called bj Plato BiKaioavvr).^ 

The last term, which is scarcely understandable from 
the point of view of individual ethics, arises from the 
peculiar derivation which Plato has given to these virtues 
in the Republic. Lojal to the motive of the theory of 
Ideas, the Platonic ethics sketched not so much the ideal of 
the individual as that of the species; it pictured less the 
perfect man than the perfect society. The Platonic ethics 
is primarily social ethics. It does not treat of the happi- 
ness of the individuals, but that of the whole,^ and this 
happiness can be reached only in the perfect state. The 
ethics of Plato perfected itself in his teaching of the ideal 
state. 

K. F. Hermann, Die historischen JElemente des platonischen 
Idealstaates (GescM. Abhandle 132 f.); Ed. Zeller, Der plot. 
Staat in seiner Bedeutung für die Folgezeit ( Vorträge und 
Abhandl.f I. 62 f.) ; C. Noble, Die Staatslehre Plat.'s in ihrer 
geschichäichen Entwickelung (Jena, 1880). 

Whatever * may be the natural and historical origin of 
the state, its task is the same everywhere, according to 
Plato : viz., so to direct the common life of man that all 
may be happy through virtue. The task can be accom> 

^ Since already fr^potrvvri is possible only through the right rule of 
the appetites, (^^(Ppoavini and dutauHrvmi are not mutually exclusive. 
Compare Zeller, II*. 749 f. 

* The most usual verbal translation, Justice^ concerns only the politi- 
cal, not the moral spirit of the case. Righteotumegs does not fully state 
the Platonic meaning. 

* Precisely on that account the philosopher must share in public life, 
even if he would find his happiness only in his turning from the earthly 
and in his devotion to the divine. See above ; also Rep., 519 f. 

* The first book of the Republic develops critically the views of the 
Sophists on this point. How far in the representation of the genesis of 
the state, given in the second book (369 f.), positive and negative 
analogiei appear, cannot be discusied here. 
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plished only bj ordering all the relations of society accord- 
ing to the priQcii>IeB of man's moral nature. The perfect 
state is divided into three distinct parts, like the soul of 
man. There are the producers, the warriors, and the admin- 
istrators. The great mass of citizens (£^/u>¥ ; yeapyol xai 
SrifiiovpyoC), corresponding to the e-TriBvfLTfrtKov oe ^i\o- 
j(p^ltaTOv, are entrusted with providinfr for the material 
foundation of the life of the state by caring for its daily 
needs ; and they are prompted to make this provision by 
their own sensuous appetites. The warriors and official» 
(fTriKovpot), corresponding to the OvfuxiB^ in the unselfish 
fulfilment of duty, have to guard the state ext«rually by 
repelling invasion, internally by executing the laws. The 
rulers, finally (ä^;^oirm), corresponding to Xoyurrucöv or 
^tfioi/ucöp, determine, according to tltair insight, the legis- 
lation and the principles of administration. The perfection 
however of the entire state — its "virtue" — is justice 
(Stvatocnfin;),' that every one may get his right. Justice 
consists in these three classes having their proper distribu- 
tion of power, while at the same time every one fulfils his 
own peculiar task. Therefore the rulers must have the 
highest culture and wisdom (tro^ia), the warriors an 
undaunted devotion to duty (ävhpla), and the people an 
obedience which curbs the appetites (o-u^poo-ui^). 

The constitution of the ideal state for Plato is an aristoc- 
racy in the strictest sense of the word. It is a rule of the 
be8t,^the wise and virtuous. It places all legislation and 
the entire direction of society in the hand of the class of 
the scientifically cultured (^iXoo-o^t).' The task of the 

' Therefore the eorreiponding Tirtne of the individn»!, tin ethic«! 
equilibrium of the p«rt« of hii loiil, is deiignated bj the ume name. 

) Thu> muat the celebrated Mnteac« (^«7). ,473 d) be nnderBtood. 
There will be do end to the mitow of man nntil the |dülotophen (the 
■cieotifically cultarad) rale or the rnlen are phlloeopben (are tdentifi- 
calljr cultured). 
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second class is to execute practically the orders of the 
highest class, and to maintain the state and preserve its 
interests both internally and externally. The mass of 
mankind have to work and obey. 

Since, however, the object of the state does not consist in 
the securing of any merely outward benefit, but in the 
virtue of all its citizens, Plato demanded that the individ- 
ual should merge himself entirely in the state, and that the 
state should embrace and determine the entire life of its 
citizens. Plato thus went beyond the political principle of 
the Oreeks. The development which this idea foimd in 
the social organization of the iroXireia was restricted, 
nevertheless, to the two higher classes, which were taken 
together under the name of ^' guardians " (<^u\aiC69). For 
the mass of the Sijfio^ there is accessible no virtue founded 
on knowledge, but only the conventional virtue of society, 
which is enforced by the strict execution of the laws and 
attained through utilitarian considerations. The Platonic 
politics leaves therefore the third class to itself. In its 
desire for acquisition, this class is moved by a fundamen- 
tally sensuous motive ; and it performs its duty when 
by its labor it furnishes the material foundation for the life 
of the state, and yields to the guidance of the " guardians." 
But the prenatal and present life of the *' guardians" are 
to be controlled by the state. Impressed by the importance 
of the propagation of the species, Plato would not leave 
marriage to the voluntary action of the individual, but de- 
cided that the rulers of the state should provide for the 
right constitution of the following generation by a fitting 
choice of parents.^ \ Education of the youth in all depart- 
ments belongs to the state, and gives equal attention to 
bodily and spiritual development. In the latter it pro- 
gresses from folk-lore and myths through elementary 
Uistruction to poetry and music, and thence through math- 

1 Rep.t 4|6 b. 
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ematical training to interest in philo80|)iif, and, finally, to 
the knowledge uf the Idea of tha Good. Id the different 
steps of this education, whioh is the same fur all the chil- 
di-ea of the two higher classes, those children are pruned 
out hy the state officials that no longer seem to show fitness 
of disposition and development for the higher tasks. Dif- 
ferent grades <^ ofHcials and warriors ere thus formed from 
these. This sifting process leaves ultimately the älite, who 
succeed to the position of archons and dedicate their lires 
partly to the furthering of science and partly to the admin- 
istration of the state. Herein are the two appor olasara a 
great family ; every form of private possession is renonnced,^ 
and their external wants are cared for hy the state support, 
which is furnished by the third class. 

The Platonic state was accordingly to be an institution 
for the education of society. Its highest aim -was to pre- 
pare man by the sensible for the supersensible world, b; 
the earthly for the divine life. The social-religious ideal is 
that which floats before the philosopher in bis methodical 
delineation of the " best " state. As all the higher interests 
of man will be included by this social community of life, so 
the philosopher believed that the state should have exclu- 
sive control not only of education and science but also of 
art and religion. Only that art shall be allowed whose 
imitative ^ activity is directed upon the Ideas, especially the 
Idea of the Good.' The Greek KoXoicdrfaßia consisted in 
the evaluation of everything beautiful as good. Plato 
reversed the order of this thought by establishing only the 
good as the really beautiful. In the same way the ideal 
fltate accepts in the main the myths and the culture of the 
Greek state religion as educational material for the third 
class of society, and partly also for the second class, espe- 
cially in childhood.* But the state expunges from the 

> Rqt., 416 b. ■ Ibid^ SIS. 

• Ibid.,3Ul * A>d.,S69t. 
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myths all things immoral and ambiguous, and permits their 
use only as the symbolical representations of ethical truths. 
The religion of the philosophers, however, consists in sci- 
ence and virtue, of which the highest goal is the attaiument 
of likeness to the Idea of the Good, — the Godhead. 

Plato did not conceive his city as an imaginary Utopia, but in 
all earnestness as a practicable ideal. He employed therefore 
ill many particulars, especiallj* in social arrangements, numerous 
features of the then existing Greek states, and he preferred, natu- 
rally enough, the stricter and more aristocratic oixlinances of the 
Doric race. Though he was convinced that out of the existing 
circumstances his ideal could be realized only through foree,^ 
3'et he had none the less faith that if his proposal were tried, he 
would bestow upon his citizens lasting content, and would make 
them strong and victorious against all foreign attack. In the 
incomplete dialogue, Critias^ the philosopher tried to develop 
this thought, — that the state founded on culture should show 
Itself superior to the Atlantis, the state founded on mere ex- 
ternal power. An idealizing of the Persian wars probably floats 
before him. The description is broken off at the very beginning, 
and there is wonderful similarity in the picture of the Atlantis 
to the institutions of former American civilizations. 

As to details, we should make a comparison of the Republic 
with all of Plato's other writings. The Politicua offers many 
similar thoughts, but with the interweaving of much that is 
foreign, and it has predilection for monarchical forms of govern- 
ment. It deviates from the Republic^ especially in its theory of 
the different kinds of constitutions, contrasting three worse 
forms with three better.' The kingdom is contrasted to the 
tyranny, the aristocrac}' to the oligarchy, the constitutional to 
the lawless democrac3\ Inexact sketches are drawn of the 
seventh, or best, state in contrast to these. In the Republic^* 
Plato used his psychology to show how the worse constitutions 
come ftom the deterioration of the ideal states. These are the 
timocracy in which the ambitious rule, the predominance of the 
u/mociSc?; the oligarchy in which the avaricious rule, the pre- 
lominance of the itnOvfirjTucov ; the democrac}* or realm of uni- 
wi*8al license; and, finidly, the tyranny or the unfettering of 
i.ie most disgraceful arbitrary power. 

The aristocratic characteristics of the Platonic state corre- 
spond not only to the personal convictions of Plato and hia 

» Äp., 540 d. • PM., 302 f. • Rep,, 546 f. 
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great teacher, but arc developed netiessarily from the thought 
iliut scientific culture can be obtained only bj' the very few. 
'Ill scientific culture is the highest virtue of man, and his only 
tiile to political administiatioii (Oorgias). Likewise, the ezclu- 
eion of all non-intellectual labor from the two directing classes 
is consistent with the universal Greek prejudice against the 
proletariat. However, it is justified by Plato in the reflection 
tliat nil true labor presupixises love for its task, or brings love 
with it ; and accordingly, tbat all manual work necessarily lowers 
the soul to the sensuous, and makes distant its supersensible 
goal. From the same motive came the excluaiun of family life 
and private possessions. It Is misleading to speak here of a 
uoiumunism. The community of wives, children, and goods is 
expressly delimited to the two higher classes. This was not to 
satisfy a claim for universal equality, as was the case in the 
naturalistic investigations of radical Cynicism, but, on the 
contrary, to prevent private interest from interfering in any 
way with the devotion of the warrior and ruler to the welfare 
of the state. It is, in a word, a sacrifice made to the Idea 
of the Good. 

[The peculiar character of the ethics of Plato, and at the Mine 
time its tendency to go beyond actual Greek life, oonsisted io 
the complete subordination of the individual life to the purpose 
of the political whole. In contrast to the degenerating Hellenic 
culture the philosopher held an ideal picture of political society, 
which could first actually be when the Platonic thought predom- 
inated : that all earthly life has value and meaning only as an 
education for a higher supersensible existence. To a certaia 
extent the hierarchy of the Middle Ages realized the Platonic 
state but with the priests in place of the philoaophera. Other 
moments of the Platonic ideal — for example, the control of 
science by the state — have been realized also to some extent in 
the public measures of some modem nations.A 

Concerning Plato's theorj- of educatioiv/see Alex. Kapp 
(Minden. 1833); E. Sncthlage (Beriin, 1834); Volquardsen 
(Beriin, I860) ; K. Benrath (Jena. 1871) ; concerning his atü- 
tude toward art. K. Justi, Die <ealh. Elements in der ptat. Phi- 
lo». (Marburg, 1860^; concerning his attitude toward religion, 
F. Cb. Bauer. Don CliriaÜiche de» nuoniamit» (Tubingen, 1878). 
Compare, also, S. A. Byk, HeUenismu» und PlaXoniafiM» (Leipzig, 
1870). 

Similarly Plato's ethics also experienced as disadvaD- 
tageouB a later transformation iu the Law» aa hia theoretio 
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philosophy in the lectures of his old age. In pessimistic ' 
despair^ as to the realization of *his political ideal, the phi- 
losopher attempted to sketch a morally ordered community 
without the controlling influence of the theory of Ideas 
and its devotees. In the place of philosophy, on the one 
hand religion presented itself in a form much nearer to the 
national mode of thought, and on the other mathematics 
with its Pythagorean tendencies to music and astronomy. 
Philosophical culture was replaced by practical prudence ^ 
(j^povfi<nsi)y and precise conformity to law and the Socratic 
virtue by a moderate dependence on ancient worthy cus- 
toms. Thus the state in the Hepublic changed, when it 
appeared in the later writings, into a mixture of monar- 
chico-oligarchic and democratic elements, — the ideal power 
into a compromise with historical conditions. Moreover, 
all this is set before us in a long-winded, unconcentrated 
presentation, which seems to be wanting the last finishing 
touches and the final redaction.^ 

Just because the Laws give details of contemporaneous life, 
they are of high antiquarian, even if of very little philosophical 
value. They represent so great a deterioration, not only from 
the theory of Ideas, but from Plato's entire idealistic thought, 
that the doubts which have been wisely put aside again as to 
their genuineness are 3'et entirely conceivable. Compare Th. 
Oncken, Staatslehre des Arist., 197 f. ; E. Zeller, IP. 809 f. ; the 
five essays by Th. Bergk, concerning the History of Greek 
Philosophy and Astronomy (Leipzig, 1883) ; E. Prsetorius, De 
legibus Plat. (Bonn, 1884). 

87. The epistemological dualism of the theory of Ideas 
allowed and demanded a dogmatic statement concerning 
ethical norms of human life, but no equivalent recognition 

1 Lawsy 644. The conviction as to the hadness of the world grew up 
here to the extent of a belief in an evil world-soul, which works against 
the divine soul. Compare § 87. See LawSy S96 f. 

• Ibid.. 789 f. 

• Ibid.^ 712, in exact antithesis to Rep.^ 478. 
« Ibid., 746 f. 
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of nature phenomena. For although Plato had fuHy deter- 
mined that the tasks of metapbysicB \aj in regarding tlie 
Ideas and especiall; the Idea of the Good as the cause uf 
the sense-world, that world nevertheleas remained to him 
as before a realm of Becoming and Destruction. According 
to the premises of his phitosopliy, this realm could never 
be tlie object of dialectic or true knowledge. The point of 
view of the tbeorj' of Ideas presupposes a teleological view 
of nature, but it offers no knowledge of nature. 

In his latter days, complying with the needs of his 
school, Plato drew natural science also within the realm of 
his research and theory, — which science be in the spirit 
of Socrates had earlier entirely avoided. He, nevertbeless, 
remained always true to his earlier conviction, and empha- 
sized it with great clearness and sharpness at the beginniug 
of the Tirnaus, in which the result of these investigations 
was set down.* This was to the effect that there can be no 
ivia^Ti^lii} of the Becoming and destruction of things, but 
only irürri?: no science, but only a probable conclusion. 
He claimed therefore for liis theory of nature, not the value 
of truth, but only of probability. The presentations in the 
IHmeeug are only f »«ore? fivffot, and, however closely related 
to his theory of Ideas, they nevertheless form no integral 
part of its metaphysics. 

Aug. Böckh. De PUUonka corpori» mtindani fabrica (Heidel- 
bei^, 1809) ; Unltrsucliumfen über dtu kosmische System des Plat. 
(Berlin, 1S52) ; H. Martin, JitwUa sitr le Timie (2 vols., Paria, 
1841). 

Plato's philoBopby or nature stands, then, not in the same, but 
ill a very eimilar relationahip to the metapbysic of his theory of 
Ideas, OS the hypothetical physics of Parinenides to his theory of 
Being. In both cases it seems to have been a regard for the needs 

1 Tim., 28 f; which üiKuaBioD, !7 i], begini with the recapitulation of 
the theory of the two worlds. The relation of the philosophy of satare 
to the theoiy of Ideas a chJU-acterized moat exactly by aentenoe S9 o; 
Sn vtp npit yivtmw oiaia, tovtd w/A* wtarw dXi}Aia. 
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and wishes of the pupils that occasiono«! their descending fW>ai 
interest in permanent Being to an experimental interest Id 
the changeable. IMato designated expressly this play with the 
ciicorcs fivOoi as the only permissible diversion from his dialectic, 
which was his life-work (Tim,^ 59 c). Although a critical and 
often, indeed, polemical consideration of existing opinions ap- 
peared here, the formal moment of which Diels (Aufs, z, ZeUer- 
Jub.f 254 f.) made of great importance in Parmenides, Plato took 
account of the fact that a school that had a school-membership 
of the organization and range of the Academ}* could not hold 
itself indefinitely aloof from natural science, and that such a 
school would be obliged finally to come to some terms or otlier.^ 
While, however, upon the basis of the theory of Ideas a perfect 
knowledge of the comparative worth of the individual, society*, 
and histor3' could be obtained, yet the determination of the 
reality of nature through the Idea of the Good was not to be 
developed with equal certainty as to details. Suppose, then, 
physics and ethics to be the two wings of the Platonic edifice, 
the ethical wing is like the main portion of the edifice in style 
and material ; the physics is, however, a lighter, temporar}' 
structure, and is merely an imitation of the forms of the other. 

That which pressed upon the philosopher and was treated by 
him with careful reser\'e was, remarkably enough, made of the 
greatest importance by his disciples in later centuries. The 
teleological physics of Plato was regarded tlirough Hellenistic 
time and the entire Middle Ages as his most important achieve- 
ment, while the theory of Ideas was pressed more or less into 
the background. Relationships to religious conceptions are 
chiefly accountable for this, but still more the natural circnna- 
stance that the school had an especial fondness for the more 
tangible and useful part of his teaching. This explains why 
already Aristotle (De a/«., I. 2, 404 b, 16) contended against 
the myths of the Timceus as though they were serious state- 
ments of doctrine. 

The basis for the myths of the THmceus is tlie metaphys- 
ics of the Philebus. The sense world consists of infinite 
space, and the particular mathematical forms which that 
space had taken on in order to represent the Ideas. But 
conceptual knowledge cannot be given of the efllicacy of 
these highest purposes. Qüonsequently the TimoBUB begins 

^ Concerning the influence of Endozus, lee U. Usener, Pmus, JdM^ 
LIIL 15 f. 
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by personifying this efficacy mythologically as the world- 
forming God, the Sriniovpyöv. It is purposeful force ; it 
is good, and because of its good-will has made the world.' ' 
In the act of creation it had in view the Ideas, those piii'o 
unitary forms of which the world is a copy.O The world 
is therefore the moet perfect, best, and most beautiful,' and 
since it is the product of divine reason and goodness, it is 
the only world. 

The perfectnesB of the one world which is reaeaerted with 
especial soleninity at the end of the TtmcBu«, is a necessary 
requisite of the teleological basis of thought. The denial of the 
opposite proposition, that there are numberless worl<ls (Tim., 
31 a), appears as a polemic against Democrilua, especiallv in 
connection with what immediately precedes (30 a). Accordhii; 
to Democntus' mechanical principle, the vortices arise here niici 
there in the midst of chaotic motion, and out of these ttju 
worlds arise. According to Phito, the ordering God forms only 
one world, and that the moat perfect. 

That, however, this world correaponäs not perfectly with 
the Ideas,* but only as closely as possible, is due to tbo 
second principle of the sense world, to space into which 
God has built the world. Space is known neither by 
thought' nor sense. It is neither a concept nor percept. 
Idea nor sense object. It is the /i^ 3p or what possesses 
no Being, without which tlio SuTiof Sv could not appear, 
nor the Ideas 'be copied in sense things. It^ is the {ufaiTiov 
in comparison to t)ie true airion ; and so also the things 
formed in it in the individual processes of the world are 
^waiTia.^ They form a natural necessity (^dvifKt)') * beside 

I Tim., 29 c. * Ibid., 30 c.y 

* The tKleological motive nf the teacbing of Anftxagoraa, which 
«Its nceepteil already in the Fhado, forms one of ihe fundamenial 
leachingB of the Tmitua. 

' Tim., 30 a, 46 c. ' /W., SB. 

• Which are midway betweSD Being aad not-Being. Stp., 477 f. 

* TVnt., 68 e, meaning a lecond kind of ahia. 
■ Ibid-, *6 c ; PAado, 9S f. 

• Tim., 48 a, another term owd completely in Demoer^tan mbm. 
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the divine reason, which necessity under certain circum- 
stances stands mthe way of the teleological activity of the 
divine reason. LSpace ^ (x^P^) totto^) is that wherein the 
cosmic process comes to pass (^iKclpo iv ^ yiyverai) which 
takes on all bodily forms (^uo*^? rä iravra adfuira Se^o/iii^, 
also the ij Be^afievi] or inroBo')(tf rfj^ yeu^aea^^y and is in- 
determinate plasticity (^afiop^ov ixfuiyeiov). Out of this 
Nothingness * God creates the world. 1 

The identitj- of Platonic *' matter" of the rplrov yci^o« {Tim.j 
48 f.) with empty space is most certainly proved by his con- 
struction of the elements out of triangles (see below), in which 
connection the philosopher identified the mathematical body 
immediately with the physical boii}'. See also J. P. Wohlstein, 
Materie und Weltseele im platonUc/ien System (Marburg, 1863). 

The cosmos must also, as the most perfectly perceivable 
thing, possess reason and soul. The first task of the de- 
miurge in the creation of a world is the creation of a world- 
soul.^ As the life-principle of the All, the world-soul must 
unite in itself its Form-determining capacity, its motion and 
its consciousness. The world-soul is the mean between the 
unitary (the Idea) and the divisible (Space), and possesses 
the opposite qualities of sameness (javrdp) and change 
{ddr€pov). It holds in itself all numbers and dimensions. 
It is itself the mathematical form of the cosmos, is distrib- 
uted by the demiurge into harmonious relations, in which 
distribution an inner circle of changing motions and an 
outer circle of uniformity (the place of the fixed stars and 
planets) is to be distinguished. The latter is again divided 
proportionately within itself. By means of these circles, 
each moved according to its own nature, the world-soul is 
supposed to have "set the entire cosmos into motion. By 
means of this motion, permeating the whole and returning ^ 
to itself, the world-soul created in itself and in individual 

1 7*tf» . Afl £. s Compare the claims of Democritus. 

• Tim., 85 X. * Ibid,, 87. 
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things conBciousness, perception, and thought The most 
perfect kind of knowledge, however, is the circular more* 
ment of the stars, which continually returns to itself. 

The particulars of this extremely imaginative description of 
the Timau» are obscure, and have been subject to controversy 
(see Zeller, II*. 646 ff.}. The tendency toward the number 
theory of the Pythiigoreane as well as toward their astronomy 
and harmonics is unmistakable. In the division of the world- 
soul, with which the divistoOB of the astronomical world are 
identical, harmonic proportion and arithmetical means play the 
chief role. The important thought ia that with this general 
division of the mass and motions of the cosmos, a perpetual 
deflniteness of form {vipa^) belongs to space, which is a com- 
panion principle of the ärtipov in the PkiUbiu (1 35). The 
mathematical was therefore not for Plato entirety identical with 
the world-soul ; but it was in the most intimate connection with 
it, and was in a similar intermediarj- position between the Ideas 
and tift sense world. 

The characteristic of the Platonic theoiy of motion is that it 
referred all motions of individual objects to the teleologically 
determined motion of the whole. It thus was in antipodal 
opposition to Atomism, which considered motion to be an inde- 
pendent function of single atoms. It is remarkable that the 
TimcBut emphasizes many times (Zeller. IP. 663, 3) the con- 
nection, nay the identity, between motions and intellectiona. 
The " right idea" is referred, for example, to the ßärtpav, to 
in-egular motions ; rational knowledge, on the other hand, is re- 
ferred to raÜTÖi', the uniform, circular motions {Tim., S7).' It 
is also here characteristic that all particular acts are referred to 
the universal functioning power of the world-soul. Thus to the 
world-soul is lacking the characterisüc of personality. 

The further mathematical formation (v4pa<;') of empty 
space is accomplished in the individual things, which have 
been introduced by the demiurge into the harmonious sys- 
tem of the world-soul ; and, firstly, in the formation of the 
elements {aro^fla). Besides an artificial deduction of their 
fourfold number,^ which introduced air and water as the two 

' If in theae theorie« anj use ii made of PemocrituB — wbirh I re- 
jjanl hy no means improbable — bl> teachingi have, at any rate, received 
an inilppemlent ti 

» Tim., 31 f 
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mevis betveen fire and eartfa, Plato ^ gare a atereonctrical 
deTelopment from theae four elementa« which der ek uMacat^ 
as among the Prthagoreana, preaenta the four regular 
brjdiea as the fandamental forma of the eLemeata. The 
tetrahedron is the fandamental form of fire; die oela- 
hedron. of the air: the icoaahedron« of the vater; the 
cnl«. of the earth. He conceived, however, theae fonda- 
DMrnral rxyjifrs as constructed out of planea, and indeed of 
rigfat-an^ie triangles which are sometimes iaoaoelea, and 
aometime» of such a nature that the catheti atand in the 
ratio of one to two.' With this construction the transfor- 
mation of space into corporeal matter seemed to be eon- 
eeired. From the different magnitudes and numbers of 
these indivisible plane-triangles' were next derived with 
clever fancifniness the physical and chemical qnalllies of 
individual stuffs, their distribution in space, their mingling, 
and the continuous motion in which thev exist 

Flato aLw> li^lieved that the indiviiinal elements and steffs are 
in a detenr.iniHl f*art of space according to the predominating 
mass, to whii'h the scattered parts then strive to retom. It ia 
not entirely clear how be introduced the relationships of weight 
into this thought. At any rate, he had been sensible of the 
fact that the riireetion from above downward cannot be re- 
garded as absolute : but that in the world-sphere only the two 
directions, to the centre and to the periphery, exist. 

Plato's astronomical views diflFer from those of the Py- 
thagoreans essentially in his acceptance of the stationari- 
n«^« of the earth. According to his theory, the earth rested 
like a sphere in the middle of a spherical-ahaped world-all. 
Around the ^diamond*' axle of this world with daily 
revolution from east to west swings in the outermost periph- 

» rtM..5Sf. 

' The •qomre is constructed oat of the foraier: the cqailatenl tii- 
»nz't. of the Utter. 

* \^hxh acGordinglr take the place of the ifpm sad fj^yai« of 
TWTn^-ritixs. 
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ery the heaven of the fixed stars, in which the single 
stars are conceived as " visible gods" ^ in continuous per- 
fect movement upon their own axes. That revolution is 
communicated to the seven spheres, viz., the five planets, 
the sun and the moon. These intersect the first circle (of 
the fixed stars) in the direction of the zodiac. The planets, 
8im and moon, have, however, within their orbits their own 
reverse movements of differing velocity. 

The last proposition aa an aatronomical ezpUiiation of the 
apparent irregularity of the Diovemcnta of the planets, remained 
for a long time authoritative. Tbo methodical principle 
lying at its basis has been strikingly formulated by Plato or 
his followers in the question : nVo»' {nrortSturSiv ö/uiAü»' xal rcrsy- 
/lii'ijiv Kurjtrtiuv Suunj^ rä vtpl ras Kinjirti^ rial' trXxunofiryiay ^>aam- 
fitva (comp. Simplicius with Aristotle, De coelo, 119). 

The theory of motion in the Timceus concludes with a 
detailed account of the psycho-physical process of percep- 
tion.' It is concerned with establishing those conditions 
of motion of external objects and of the body which call 
forth the motions of the soul, its sensations and feelings.' 
Witli great pains in this connection the investigations of 
the physiologists, just as the theory of Protagoras,* were 
adjusted to the teleological theory of motion. Since the 
subjective moment is, moreover, separated from the objec- 
tive in aXa6i]<TK, the nature philosophy confirms the episte- 
mological point of departure which the Thecetetut had illu- 
minated. 

Finally, by way of appendix, the Timau» gives a sketch 
of a theory of diseases and their cures, and thus yields to 
the encyclopEedic demands of the Platonic school. 

1 Tim., 40 a. 

' Ibid., 61 1. For detail», see H. Siebeck, Qack. der Ptgeh., I., 1, 
201 f. 

' In this respect the exposition of the TVnuEiu it mpplemeDtAd bj 
that of the Repulilic and the Philehiu, while it develops emptricallj tli» 
theoreticHl principles of the Thealetu*. 

* And perhaps much also which belongs to Democritttt. 
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6. ARISTOTLE. 

A career of nearly forty years in teaching gathered a 
large number of superior men around Plato, and gave to 
the operations of his school, in its ti-eatment of ethico-liis- 
torical and scientific medical studies, that comprehensive- 
ness of which indications appeared in his later dialogues.* 
To the stately number of men that belonged to the school 
more or less closely, empirical research owed much valu- 
able enrichment in the immediately succeeding time, but 
philosophy gained at their hands scarcely anything worthy 
of mention. Only the one man, Plato's greatest pupil, 
who it is true did not remain in the ranks of the Academy, 
but founded a school of his own, was called to bring to 
completion the history of Greek philosophy with his won- 
derful system of thought. This man was Aristotle. 

The history of the Academy is generally divided into three 
and perhaps five periods : the Older Academy, which lasted 
about a century after tlie death of Plato ; the Middle Academy« 
which filled out the second century, in which period we distin- 
guish two successive schools, that of Archesilaus and that of 
Cameades ; the New Academy, which extended to neo-Platonism, 
and in which the dogmatic movement advocated by Philo of 
Larissa is to be distinguished from a later eclecticism of Anti- 
ochus of Ascalon. The two later phases belong to the 83*ncretio 
skepticism of Greek philosophj'. For general comparisons, see 
H. Stein, Sieben Bücher zur Oesch. d, Platonismxis (3 vols., Göt- 
tingen, 1862-75). 

38. The so-called Older Academy stood entirely under 
the influence of that less healthy tendency which the 
Platonic philosophy in later time had shown theoretically 
toward the Pythagorean number theory and practically 
toward a popular and religious system of morals. Speu- 
sippus (d. 889), the nephew of Plato, took charge of the 

^ See n. Usener, Ueher d, Organination d. wUfenschaßlichen Afheit 
im Alterthum (Prews. Jahrb. 58, 1 ff.) ; E. Heitz, D. Philos, schulen 
Athent (Deutsche Revue, 1884). 
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school after Plato, and Xenocrates of Chalcedon followed 
^^puusippua. To the sume generation belooged Heracleides 
of Pontic Heraclea and Philip of Opus. The astronomer 
t^udoxuB of Cnidus and Archytas of Tarentum, head of the 
Pythagoreans of that time, stood in a loose relation to the 
Platonic school. The following generation of the school 
yielded to the spirit of the time, and turned essentially to 
ethical investigations. Polemo of Athens was then head 
of the school, from 814 to 270, and since his gifted pupil, 
Crantor, died before him, Crates of Athena became his 
successor. 

An exart (description of all the Academicians of this time is 
in Ztller. IP. 836 f. ; F. Bücbeler, Acnd.philoe. index Btrcala- 
netisis (GreiTswald, 186a), Our knowledge concerning tlie dif- 
ferent tendencies nithin the Academy arises from the fact tliat 
after Plnto'a death, as Speusippus hat) been designated by Plabi 
to succeed him as scliolarch, Xenocrates and Aristotle left 
Athens. The former was afterward chosen to lead the school ; 
the latter somewhat later founded a school of his own. 

Judging tiy what has come down to us about Speusippus, be 
was a vague and diffuse writer. Diogenes Laertius (IV. 4 f.) 
gives a list of his writings, and these touch upon all parts of 
science. The most appear to have been virofivij/tara in reference 
to his career as a teacher. It was these that Aristotle had in 
mind in his frequent and mostly polemical references to Speusip- 
pus. A writing is particularly mentioned which was concerned 
with the Pythagorean number, and so also the'O^oui, which is 
an encyclopedic collection of the facts of natural history arranged 
hv name. Compare Ravaisson, Speus. de primia rerum pritici- 
piin pl'icita (Paris, 1838) ; M. A. Fischer, J>e Speus. vita 
(Rastadl, 1845). Xenocrates, Plato's companion upon his third 
Sicilian journey, who was distinguished for his strong, serious 
pf rsonality, was hardly more significant os a philosopher than 
S|ieiisippu8. Di<^enes Laertius (IV. 11 f.) mentions the long list 
of hiH writings. B. Heinze, X. (Leipzig, 1892), gives a compre- 
hensive eximsition of his theory with the fVagmcnts appended. 
Heracleides came from the Pontic Heraclea, was won over to 
the Academy hy Speusippus, and had especially as an astron- 
omer independent importance. Plato passed over to him, dur- 
ing his lust journey to Sicily, the leadership of the Academy. 
When »rter Spensippus' death Xenocrates was chosen scholarch, 
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Heradeides went to his home and founded there his own school, 
which he administered until after 880. He was a manj'-sided, 
sesthetically inclined, and productive writer, and he was familiar 
not only with the Platonic and P3'thagorean teaching, but also 
with Aristotelianism. Compare Diog. Laert., V. 86 f. ; Rouler, 
De vita et scriptis Her. Port. (Loewen, 1828) ; E. Deswert, JDe 
Her, Pon. (Loewen, 1830) ; L. Cohn (in Comment, phiL in hon, 
Reifferscheid^ Breslau, 1884). Philip of Opus probably edited 
the Laws of Plato, and was besides the author of the JS^inomis, 
The renowned astronomer Rudoxus (406--853) joined the Acad- 
emy for some time according to the many different testimonies of 
the ancients (Zeller, 11*. 845 f), and he developed its astronomical 
theories. But on other questions, e8|)ecially ethical ones, he 
deviated widely from the Academy. A. Böckh, Ueber die 
Vierjährigen Sonnenkreise der Alten^ besonders defi eudoaci* 
sehen (Berlin, 1863). 

Among the later Pythagoreans, Archytas was pre-eminent. 
In the first half of the fourth century he played a great role in 
Ilia native cit}', Tarentum, as scholar, statesman, and general. 
Wliatever has been transmitted with any assurance concerning 
him and others, shows us that Just as the Pythagoreans influ- 
enced Plato in various ways, so also Plato on his side influenced 
to such a degree tlie Pythagoreans, tliat the theory of numbers 
in its last phase fused perfectly with the theory of Ideas, which 
was nominall}* its rival. The significance of Archytas lay in the 
realm of mechanics and astronom}'. His philosophy agreed 
throughout with that of the Older Academy. On account of 
the close personal relationship in which he stood to Plato, the 
genuineness of those fragments may well be possible in which he 
gave a Platonic turn to Pythagoreanism. These fragments are 
collected by Conr. Orelli (Leipzig, 1827) ; see Mullach, II. 16 f. ; 
G. Hartenstein, De Arch. Tar, frag, philos, (Leipzig, 1838); 
Petersen (Zet7«cAr. f, Altertumswissenschaft, 1836) ; O. Gruppe, 
Die Frag, des Arch, (Berlin, 1840) ; Fr. Beckmann, De 
Pythagoreorum reliquiis (Berlin, 1844); Zeller, V*. 108 f.; 
Eggers, De Arch, Tar. etc. (Paris, 1833). 

Polemo and Crates owe the leadership of the Academy more 
to their Athenian birth and their own moral worthiness than to 
their philosophical significance. Grantor originated in Soli in 
Cilicia, and was known particularly through his writine, rryn 
TTcVöovs. H. E. Meier, Ueber die Schrift^ ircpt wci/^ovs (Halle, 
1840) ; F. Kayser, De Crantore Academico (Heidelberg, 1841). 

The Older Academy took in general the Laws of Plato 
as its point of view. It pushed the theory of Ideas aside 
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to make way for the number theory. Thus Speusippus on 
his Ride ascribed to numbers a reality that ie supersensible 
and separated from the objects of sense, — the same which 
Plato had given to the Ideas. Similarly Philip of Opus ia 
the Epinomi» declared that the highest knowledge upon 
which the state in the Law» must be built is mathemat- 
ics and astronomy. For these sciences teach men eternal 
proportions, according to which God has ordered the world 
and by which he is leading it to a true piety. Besides (his 
mathematical theology Speusippus, accommodating himself 
to the spirit of his school, rec(^nized to a greater degree 
than Plato the worth of empirical science. He dilated 
upon an aXaStiati iwumtftofue^, which participates in con- 
ceptual truth.^ But be had no explanatory theory of this, 
rather only a collection of facts arranged Ic^cally as he pre- 
sented them in his compendium (SfioKi övöfiara) which was 
manifestly intended for the use of the school. Xenocrates 
divided philosophy into dialectics, ethics and physics as a 
basis for instruction.' He held lirmty to the theory of 
Ideas, but recognized that mathematical determinations had, 
in contrast to the sense world, an independent reality similar 
to that of the Ideas. He distinguished, accordingly, three' 
realms of that which can bo known : the snpersensible, the 
mathematically determined forms of the world-all, and the 
sense objects. To these objects there corresponds, ßrst, the 
eiritTT^ftT}, including dialectics and pure mathematics ; 
secondly, the Sofa, which as an astronomical theory is given 
both an empirical and a mathematical basis; thirdly, the 
(wVftjfft?, which is not false, but exposed to all sorts of 
delusions. 

The Platonists seem to have thought tliat the chief 
task of their metaphysics was the teleological construction 
of a graded series of mediatory principles between the 

» Sext Emp., Vn. U5. » INd., 18. • lUd., W7. 
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CüU &nd the sensible. In the solutioii of this 
u«k. hoverer. tvo opposing tendencies msde thfisrliri 
f^l*. vriich are c/^nected vith the names of Speasppos 
u;»"! X^&c^rate«. If the former afattidoiied the theoffr of 
Idea». ;t wzb esseDtiallj becaose he oookl regard the Per- 
fect aüd the Good.' not as the oink of the more Imper- 
fe^. th^ Sensible, but rather ss its highest tekological 
r^iTilt. He therefore postulated nombers as the c^px^ 
and ^nitj and plaralitj as their elements and next in order 
SPKrfnetrcai ma^itudes and stereometrical forms, to whose 
fourfold namber he added the Pnhasorean ether.' Be- 
sides this, he found the principle of motion in the world- 
soal '»ngrf^i. which he seems to have identified with the 
central f:re of the Pvtha:;oreans. The eoal of motion is 
the O^yyi. which as the most perfect belongs at the end. 
X^nocrates contrasted with this evolution theorr the the<M-r 
of emanation, in that he derived numbers and Ideas from 
unitj and indeterminate duality (aöpurrt^ tvä^y Xombers 
are to him identical with the Ideas, according to the 
g/^hema of Plato's ayparrra torf^uira. He also further 
defined the soul as self-movinz number' Thus there is 
a descent from the unitr of the Good down to the Sensi- 
ble ; and between the world-soul and corporeal things 
exists a completely graduated kingdom of good and bad 
daemon«. In this verj contrast Plato's pupils showed 
that they were engaged upon the unsolved problems of 
Plato's later metaphysics, in that they desired to develop 
further his teaching on its religions side. The opposition 
between alria and awairiov^ between Idea and space, 
between the perfect and the imperfect, grew entirely to* 
a religious antithesis of the Good and the Bad. They — 
especially Xenocrates — surrendered the monistic motive 

> Ann., 3/rt.. XL 7, 107J h. SI. « See § -*• 

• PUto. Prorr. an.. 1. 5 (1012): we ArisL. Ama!. part . II«. 91 a, S& 

* See R. Heinze« Xenocr.^ pu 15 L 



ill the teaching of Üieir master to fantastic Bpecutations 
which turned particularly upon the cause of evil ' in the 
world. 

More interestiug than the fantastic Pythagorizing by the 
leaders of the school is, on the other hand, the high developmeat 
of mathematica which arose in the Pj-thagorean-Platonic circlea 
at this time, even to tlie solving or the more difficult problems. 
There was the diorism of Neocleides, the theory of the propor- 
tion in Ag-chytae aud Kudozus, the golden section, the spiral 
line, the doubling or the cube by the application of parabolas and 
hyperbolas (see Cantor, Oeacft. der Math., I. 202 f.). Then 
tliere nas the astronomy taught by Uicetaa, Ecphantus, and 
Ileiacleides, concerned with the stationär! ness of the flxed heaven 
of stars and tlie turning of the axis of the earth. Herakleidea 
thought of Mercury and Venus as satellites of the sun. See Ideler, 
Abhandl. d Berl. Akad. d. Wüa., 1828 and 18S0. On the 
other hand, however, there is the fact tliat those men, who were 
only indirectly related to the school, developed the relationahip 
uf certain motives of Platonism with other teachings. Thus 
lleracleides still held to the Platonic construction of the ele- 
ments when he advocated the synthesia that Ecphantes sought 
lictwecn Atomism and Pythagorean ism {§ 25). Eudoxus like- 
wise conceived the i8<iu entirely in the sense of the homoiomerii 
or Anaxagoraa.' 

With auch a mathematical corruption of the theory of 
Ideas there was conjoined the lapse into popular moraliz- 
ing on the part of the older Academicians. Only in some 
measure, however, did the enei^ of their religious spirit 
compensate for this deterioration. As concerns morals, 
the school can hardly be made answerable for the hedo- 
nism of Eudoxus,* eapecially since Heracleides appears * t» 
have openly antagonized it The theory of goods, howevei, 
found in the PhiUbus ' was cultivated much more in an ac- 
commodative sense : for Spcnsippus sought happineas in the 

1 See Arist., especially Mel., XIII. 4, 1091 b, SS. 
■ /bid., I. 9, 991 a, 16, with th« conunentary of Alexaodw Aphr. 
(Schol. in Ariil.. 672 b, 15). 

• Arial. Elb. A'ic., I. 12, 1101 b, !7. 

* Athen., XII. 012 a. < Cgmpare above, | ie. 
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perfect development of natural gifts ; ^ Xenocrates, though 
recognizing fully the value of virtue, nevertheless recog- 
nized external goods as also necessary to the attainment of 
the highest good. He set for the majority of mankind ' the 
practical <f>p6in)ai^ in place of the iwumifjLrf which falls to 
the lot of the few, and finally, in opposition to the Stoics, 
described ^ virtue, health, pleasure, and wealth as the various 
goods, evaluating them in that order. 

It is especially noteworthy that according to all that we 
know the social-ethical character and the political tendency 
of the Platonic morals were not further fostered among 
his pupils. Rather in the Academy the quest after correct 
rules of living for the individual came more and more into 
the foreground. Nature philosophy still engaged the at- 
tention of theorists, as can be seen in Grantor's commen- 
tary to the Timceus. Ethical researches, however, took on 
the individualistic aspect of the period. Polemo taught 
that virtue, which is the essential condition of happiness, 
completely gives satisfactory happiness (avrdptcrj irpo^ 
evSaifjbopiav) only in connection with the goods of the body 
and life. Virtue cannot be practised in scientific research, 
but in action.^ Scarcely a step was necessary from such 
views to those of the Stoa. 

89. Beneath these different efforts of the Older Academy 
would obviously lie a fundamental tendency to adjust Plato's 
idealism to the practical interests of Greek society and of 
he empirical sciences. But dependence upon Pythagorean- 
)m on the one hand and on the other a general lack of 
philosophical originality always stunted all these under- 
takings. In the mean time the problem was solved by 
him who had brought with him into the Platonic theory 

1 Clemens, Strom. ,11, 21 (500). Compare concerniog Polemo, Ciceroi 
Acad., II. 42, 181. 
s Clemens, Stram.^ II. 5 (441). 
* Sext. Emp. Adv. math., XI. 51 £. « Diog. Laert., IV. 18. 
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an inborn predilection for medicine and the science of 
nature. This perfecter of Greek philosophy was Aristotle 
(384-322). 

Fr. Biene, IHe PhÜot. det Äristotelea (2 vols., Berlin, 1835- 
42) ; A. RoBmini- Serbs ti, Arietote eapotto ed etaminato (Torino, 
1858) ; G. H. Lewes, AriHotle, A Chapter from the Sialory of 
the Science (Lond. 1864; Gernisn, Leipzig, 1865) ; G. Grot«, 
AriatotU (incomplete, but published by Bain and Robertson, S 
vols., London, 1872) ; £. Wallace, Outline» of the PkUtuophy 
o/AristoÜe (Oxford, 1883). 

The home of Aristotle was Stagira,^ a citj in the 
neighborhood of Athos, on that Thracian peninsula which 
had been colonized ^ cliieflj from Chalcis. He came from 
an old family of ptiyaiciana. His fattier, Nicomachus, was 
l)ody-physiciaa and a close personal friend of the king, 
Amyntas, of Macedon. Detailed reports abont the youth 
and education of the philosopher are wanting. His edu- 
cation was in the charge of his guardian, Proxeuua of 
Atarneus, after the death of both his parents. He was 
only eighteen years old when he entered the Academy in 
867, and his connection with tt was UDinterrupt«d until 
Plato's death, so far as we know. He von a prominent 
place in it very quickly, grew early from the position of a 
pupil to that of a teaclier in the band, was the champion 
literary spirit of the school through liis brilliant writings 
which at once made him famous, and in public lectures 
concerning the art of speaking, antagonized Isocrates, to 
whose anti-scientiüc rhetoric the Platonic school had never 
been reconciled.^ 

Concerning tlie life oT Aristotle, see J. C. Buhle, Vita Artet. 
per antios digeata, in tUe Bipontiiie edition of the works, 1. 80 f. ; 

1 Also Stmgeiro». 

* Aristotle diipoMd Inliii will (Diog. Lsert-, V. 11) of »piece of prop- 
erly in Chakii, which be perhaps inherited from hi* mother, PhmtlBi. 

* In spite of the advances Plato showed to him in the PXtedru» u 
always prefershle to Lj'sisa. 
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A. Stahr, Aristotelian Part I., on the life of Aristotle (Halle, 
1830). Of the ancient biographies of the philosopher, the more 
valuable, those of the older Peripatetics, are lost, and only m 
few of the later i*emain. 

It is uncertain whether Aristotle grew up in Stagira or in 
Pella, the residence of the Macedonian kings. It is as little 
determinable when his father died, and where he himself lived 
under the tutelage of Proxenus, — in Stagira or Atarneus.^ 
We are also entirely restricted to the following suppositions as 
to his educational training : it is scarcel}* to be doubted that, 
according to the famil}"^ tradition, as the son of the Macedonian 
court physician, he was destined by his family for medicine and 
received a training for it ; in the intimate relationship existing 
between scientific medicine, in which Hippocrates was the 
leading spirit, and the Democritan studies of nature, it may be 
supposed that these were the first elements in the early educa- 
tion of our philosopher. At an}' rate, he grew up in this atmos- 
phere of the science of medicine in northern Greece, and he 
owed to it his respect for the results of experience, his keen 
perception of fact, and his carefulness as to details in investi- 
gation, which contrast him with the Attic philosophers. On 
the other hand, it must be said that one must not magnify too 
much the reach of knowledge that his seventeen years in the 
Academy brought to him. It was certainly later that Aristotle 
got his immense scientific erudition, — in part, to be sure, during 
his attachment to the Academy, but chiefl}* during his stay in 
Atarneus, Mitylene, and Stagira before he began to teach. It 
is possible that Aristotle remained true to this scientific incli- 
nation while he was in the Academy, and that he was in part re- 
sponsible for gradually causing more attention to be paid to those 
matters (§37). At first, however, the spirit of the Platonic 
school must have turned him in other directions, and what we 
know of his activity in the twenty years of his study, of the 
form and contents of his writings of that time, the rlictorical 
lectures, etc. , do not allow us to suppose that such inclinations 
predominated in him. 

The malicious school gossip which was circulated in later 
time about the relations between Aristotle and his great teacher 
should be passed over with a deserved silence. See particulars 
in Zeller, IIP. 8 f. If one holds himself to that which is safely 
testified to, especially in the writings of Aristotle, one finds a 
simple human relationship. The pupil looked upon his teacher 

^ The later references to Atarneus can be explained by the fact that 
Hermeias was for a long time an auditor of Plato. 
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with great reverence.' But tlie more mature he became, the 
more iiidepcnileiitly did lie pass juilgment upon Plato's philo- 
eophieal positions. He recognized with aucurat« glance their ea- 
aential defects, and he did not uoucual liis doubts, if his aged 
master directed his theory upon unfortunate lines. NeTcr- 
tLeless he remained a member of tlie fraternity with his own 
independent circle of activity, and he separated from the school 
only at the moment when after his master's dcatli perversity 
was exalted to principle in the choice of an insignificant bead 
of the school. Nothing makes against the conclusion tliat in 
these difficult relations Aristotle avoided both extremes, with 
that worthy tact that always characterized bis actions. 

See below concerning the writings of this period. That bla 
relation to Isocrates waa somewhat strained, we see on the one 
hand from Cicero's reports (De orat., III. 85, 141 ; Orat., 19, 
62; compare Quint., III. 114), and on the otiier tVom the 
shameful pamphlet which a pupil of the orator published against 
the philosopher. Aristotle showed here also bis noble self- 
control, when be lat«r in the Rhetoric did mot hesitate to give 
examples fVom Isocrates. 

After Plato's death Aristotle in company with XenoC' 
rat«s betook himself to Hermeiaa, the ruler of Atarneus and 
AsBuB, and a true friend to Aristotle. Aristotle married 
his relative, Pythiaa, later after the tyrant had met an un- 
happy end, the victim of Persian treachery. Previously 
he seems to have migrated for a time to Mytilene, and 
perhaps also for a short time to Athens.* In 843 he 
obeyed the summons of Philip of Macedon to undertake 
the education of the then thirteen-yearold Alexander. 
Although we are entirely without information conceruing 
what kind of education this was, yet the entire later life 
of Alexander bore the best witness of its effect. Also 
later the philosopher remained in the best of relations with 
his great pupil, although the treatment of the nephew of 
Aristotle, Callistbenes, by the king may have brought a 
temporary estrangement. 

I CoDipare the rimple beaatlful venei of Ariitotle from the alagy 
to Eudemut: Olympiod. in Qorg., 166. 

> See Th. Bergk, Rkein. Mut., XXXVU. SO» f. 
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«»AcupnrastiiB, who became a real s 
foUoiring time. For when Alexand 
campaign in Asia and Aristotle saw 
of immediate further obligation to h 
frieod to Athena and founded his owi 
school, in the uniTcrsality of its sciei 
orderliness of its methods of stodj, ai 
arrangements for joint inquiry, very s 
Academy, and became the pattern of al 
of scholars of antiquity. Its place w\ 
gymnasium consecrated to the Lycian 2 
shady walks ^ the school got the name ol 

Twelve years (335-323) Aristotle 
school in ceaseless activity. When, h 
death of Alexander, the Athenians began 
the Macedonian rule in Greece, the posit 
pher became dangerous, standing as he 
connections with the royal house. He 
Chalcis, and in the following year a disei 
cut short his active and honorable career 

Concerning Hermeias* of Atameus, sef 
Schrift, VL 185 ft. ; P. C. Engelbrecht, Uebet 
Alexander (Eisleben, 1845) ; Rob. Geier (Ha 
M. Carrlte« ( Westermann, Mona/j»^ ^ "" ' 
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(lis rcUtiuns with ilifTereDt court« and to hin own eanj circiim- 
Hl&tifCB the aliiindance of the Kcü'ritifi<' <'xjH-<lietitH wtiicb among 
other things made his extensive vulleftionn poseihie. The 
report« of the anuenta concerning the greatness of the suma 
placed at his disposal are obviously somewhat overestimated. 
One cannot doubt, on tlie whole. fh>m his court relationships, 
the support which he found for his work. 

Concerning the relations of the philosopher and bis great 
pupil, gossip has circulated widely, just because there has been 
wanting any trustworthy information about it. If the friend- 
ship in later years was actually BOiuewhat L-noler (as Plutarch 
also reports, Alexamler, 6), yet it was entire foolishness and slan- 
der on the part of later opponents to cliai^e Aristotle with a share 
in the supposeil poisoning of tlie king (see Zeller, III*. 36 f.). 
The favorable relations uf the pliilusopher to the Macedonian 
court were most clearly' confirmed by the events after the death 
of the king. Doubtful as the single statements here again may 
be, it is certain that the philosopher left his circle of activity at 
Athens in order to avoid a political danger. How great it had 
become can no longer be di^termined ; for the reports concent* 
ing the charges of impiety,' concerning his defence and the 
excuse for his escape in the expression that he wished to spare 
the Athenians a second crime against philosophj', — all this 
smacks, especially in its details,* strongly of an attempt to make 
Aristotle's end as nearly oa possible like that of Socrates. 

To every depreciation that the character of Aristotle has 
suGTered, his system of science stands as the best contradic- 
tion. It is a creation of such magnificent proportions and 
of such construction that it can have been only the work 
of a life filled with the pure love of truth, and even then it is 
almost beyond our comprehension. For the Aristotelian 
philosophy includes the entire range of knowledge of that 
time in such a way that it comprehends all the lines of ear. 
lier development at the same time that it considerably elab- 
orates the moat of these lines. It turns upon all territories 
an equal interest and an equal intellectual appreciation. 

) See R. HeiU in 0. Müller, LU. Qtteh., II*. SS3 f. 

' Cooipare ß. Zeller in Uermet, 187G ; H. Uteaer, Dm Organitaiion 
der wmtn*ckaftlieha> Arbeit bti dtn Alten : Prtmt. /akrb., LIU. It 
(1884). 
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Aristotle met the demands of tlio liistory of science more 
completely than Plato. Even in his Ethics the purely theo- 
retic and not the practical interest is fundamental. He is the 
scientific spirit kut i^oxn^- ^^ ^^^ the process of the in- 
dependence of the spirit of learning completes itself. He 
is, in the wonderful many-sidedness of his activity, the em- 
bodiment of Greek science, and he has for that reason 
remained '^ the philosopher " for two thousand years. 

Furthermore he became '^ the philosopher," not as an isolated 
thinker, but as the head of his school. The most striking char- 
acteristic of his intellectual personality' is the administrative 
ability with which he divided his material, separated and formu- 
lated his problems, ordered and co-ordinated the entire scientific 
work. This methodizing of scientific activity is his greatest 
performance. To this end the beginnings already made in the 
earlier schools, e8peciall3' in that of Democritus, might well have 
been of service. But the universal sketch of a system of science 
in the exact statement of methods such as Aristotle gave, first 
brings these earlier attempts to their complete fruition. His 
conduct of the Lyceum can be looked upon not only as a care- 
fullj^ arranged and methodically progressive instruction, but also,» 
above all, it must especially be viewed as an impulsion to inde- 
pendent scientiflc research and organized work.^ 

The great number of facts and their orderly arrangement are 
only to be explained through the combined effbrts of many forces 
guided and schooled by a common principle. All this appeared 
and was developed in the Aristotelian writings. The activity 
of the school, which is itself a work of the master, forms an in- 
tegral constituent of his great life-work and his works. 

The collections of writings transmitted under the name 
of Aristotle do not give even an approximately complete 
picture of the immense literary activity of the man. They 
apparently include, however, with relatively few exceptions, 
just that part of his work upon which his philosophical 
significance rests, viz., his scientific writings. 

1 Compare K. Zeller in HermeSt 1876 ; H. Usener, Die OrganistUion 
der wisiiefischafllichen Arbeit bei den Alten: Prtuss. Jahrb,^ LIU. If. 
(1884). 
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I'lie iii-i-sfitefl remainder of the Aristotelian wntings fomis 
gtill a etulely jtile, even after the genuine have been separated 
from the cloahtful aud ipurious. But in extent it is manifestly 
only a smaller part of that wliich came forth from the literary 
workahop of the philosopher. From the two lists of his writings 
that antiquity has preserved (published in the Berlin edition, V. 
1463 f.) the one of Dit^enes Laertitts (V. 22 f.)i which was 
ctiange<l by llie anonyuious Megarian, probably by Heaychiua, 
is supposaiily based upon a report of the Peripatetic Hermippns 
(about 200 B. c), concerning the Aristotelian collection in the 
Alexandrian library. The other list originated with the! Peripa- 
tetic, Ptolematua, in the second century *. i»., and waa preserved 
partly by Arabic writers (Zeller, III'. 54). 

The traditional collection appears essentially to have come 
from the published Aristotelian writings, which somewhere in 
the middle of the first century n. c. were prepared by Andro- 
nicuB of Rhodes with the co-operation of the grammarian 
Tyrannion. In modern time it was printed first in a Latin 
translation in 1489, tt^ether with the commentaries of Averroi'S, 
and in a Greek translation in Venice in 1495 0. Of the later 
editions may be mentioned the Bipontine, by Biehle (5 vola., 
incomplete, Bipo'ili «( jir^ntora/t, 1791 f.) ; that of the Berlin 
Academy (text recension by Imm. Becker, annotations hy 
Brandis, fragments by V. Rose, index by Bonitz 5 vols., Berlin, 
1831-70); the Didot edition by DUbner, Bussemaker, and 
Heilz (5 vols., Paria, 1848-74) ; stereotype edition of Tauchnitz 
(Leipzig, 1843). Concerning a special edition of hia single 
works, see Ueberweg, V. 186 f. German translations are in 
different collections, particularly in J. v. Kircbmann'a Pkäos. 
BMiothek. 

These preserved writings ofier problems for solution which 
differ from those in the Platonic writings, but are no less diffl- 
cult Indeed, there is but little agreement among the authori- 
ties as to the questions involved. The discussion has been 
only a little concerned with the cbronolc^' of single works; it 
has had more concern with the very doublful genuineness of 
many of them ; it has found its greatest concern with the liter- 
ary character, the origin and purpose of the single writings and 
of the collection. 

J. G. Blihle. De librorvm Arittoteli» distributions in exoteri- 
OH et iirroamatiro» (Bipontine ed., I. 105 f.) ; Titze, Da Ari*C. 
operxtm xerie et diatinctione (I^eipzig. 1826) ; Ch. Brandis 
(Rhein. Mils., 1827); A. Stahr, Ariatotelia. Fait II., Die 
Sdiirkmilt r/er Arist. Schnften (Leipzig, 1832); L. Spengel, 
Abhaudl. der bair. Akad. d«r WUa., 1837 f. ; V. Bose, De Aritt. 
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librorum ordine et auctoritate (Berlin, 1854) ; H. Bonitz, Ariai, 
Studien (Vienna, 1862 f.) ; Jac. Bernaus, Die Dialoge des 
Arist. (Berlin, 1863) ; £. Heitz, Die verloreneii Schriften des 
ArUU (Leipzig, 1865) ; the same in O. Müller's LiUeraiur 
Geschieh., IP. 256 f. ; F. Vahlen, Arist. Aufsätze (Vienna, 
1870 f.); R. Shute (Oxford, 1888). 

The writings ^ of Aristotle arc divided with reference to 
their literary character into three classes : — 

(1) The Works published by Aristotle himself, and in- 
tended for a wider circle of renders. 

Of these no single work is complete, and only frag- 
ments are extant They originated in the main during 
Aristotle's attendance at the Academy, and showed strongly 
the influence, even in their titles, of the Platonic philosophy. 
They were, on the whole, dialogues, and if they did not also 
possess the artistic fancy with which Plato managed this 
form, they are striking, nevertheless, in their fresh in- 
tuitions, happy inventions, florid diction, as well as in the 
richness of their thought. 



These ^kScSo/xci^oi \6yoi were counted by Aristotle, in his 
sional mention of them in his didactic writings, as belonging 
to the general class of c^rurcptKol Aoyoi. By this class he seems 
to have understood the more popular treatment of scientific 
questions in antithesis to the methodical and scholastic cultiva- 
tion of science. The latter, which centres in the lectures of the 
head of the school, appeared later as the acroamatic writings. 
The opposition of the exoteric and the acroamatic teaching does 
not, then, necessarll}' signif}* in itself a difference in content of 
doctnne, but only a difference in form of presentation. There 
is no word about a secret teaching. It may, however, be ac- 
cepted as true that the exoteric writings originated when he was 
in the Academy, and the acroamatic, when he was an indepen- 
dent teacher; and from this fact even essential differences are 
easily explained. See Zeller, III*. 112 f.; H. Diels, Sitzungsber. 
der Berl. Akad., 1883 ; H. Susemihl, Jtihrbuchf PhUoL, 1884. 

Aristotle owed his literar}* fame in antiquity to his published 

1 Excepting the personal writings like the verses, the testament (Diog. 
Laert., V. 13 f.), and the letters, of which scarcely anything genuine is 
preserved. 
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writings, tnti certainly in &11 justice if we may Judge from the 
few preserved specimcns.' For if, on account of the " gulden 
flow " of his words, he is classed with Democritus and Plato as 
a model, ^ nevertheless this praise cannot be applied to the writ- 
ings that have been preserved. The " golden flow " is so Beldotn 
in these writings tliat it is more supposable that they are ex- 
cerpts from his dialogues that were made either by Aristotle 
himself or by some of his pupils.* 

The composition of the Aristotelian dialogues is said to have 
been distinguislicd from the Platonic by a leas vivid treatment 
of the dramatic setting, anil also by the circumstance that the 
•Stagirite himself gave the leading word. Id content they were 
affiliated in part closely to the Platonic dialogues. Thus, the 
Eudemu» especially appears to have been a detailed copy or the 
Ph^edo. Other titles like wtpl RiKaiotnJVTj^, TpvXXm ij rtpi ^TjTopuc^, 
ao^urr^, xoAtruins, IpurriKÖi, tru/iircKrtov, Mti/i^tKK remind US imme- 
diately of the works of Plato and his school. Others refer directly 
to [Ktpiilar philosophical discussions, like the three books vtpi 

JToii^Tuiv, vtpi rXavTcni, irtpi ii)(^, vfpi ti/ya/tiat, irtpl ^Soinjt, wtfA 

irotScüif, irtpl ßairiktia%.* The genuineness of all of these has not 
been established, nor is it certain that all were in the form of 
the dialogue. It is very improbable that the nporprmKOi was 
in this form (R. Hir^el, in Hermes, X. 61 f). The most signiB- 
cant, and, as it appears, those most independent of the Platonic 
influence among these exoteric writings, are tlie three books of 
the dialogue wtpl ^<Xo<ro<^üi(. (See By water, In Jour, of Phitot., 
1877, 64 f.) 

(2) The Compilation» ; partly critical excerpts from 
Bcientilic work» {vn-oiiv^fMna), partly collections of zoologi- 
cal, literary-historical, and antiquarian data which Aristotle, 
probably with the help of his pupils, used as material for 
scientific research and theory. 

These also have unfortunately been lost except a very 
few fragments, although it appears that at least a portion 
of them had been published either by Aristotle himself or 
hy his pupils. 

' See Cicero, Dt nat. dear., IT. 37, 95. 
a See place in Zeller, 111». 111. 1. 

■ Sue Fr. RIms, An. BeredUataktit, 4ST note; alio BJutn. Mmt. 
18TS. 

* Dedicated to Aluauder, u also mpl ArwoAv. 
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To these last belong the notes of the philosopher oonoemiiig 
the later lectures of Plato : npc rAyaßw and rcpt tht cISht. Com- 
pare Ch. Brandis, De perditU Aristotelis de bono et ideis iünis 
(Bonn, \S'2:i), There are also reports of some extracts fhim 
the Lntrn^ the Republic^ and the Timetus^ the critical notes about 
Alcruieon, the Pythagoreans, — esiiecialljr about Arch3*tafi, — 
S|)cusippus, and Xenocrates. Also the writings De Meiituo 
XettophoM fronjtn arose from a like need in the Peripstetic 
school. The fruits of this comprehensive study of the faistor}' 
of phihisopliy apiiear in the numerous historical relations which 
the Aristotoliaii didactic writings generally set up in entering 
upon the treatment of problems. The trpoßXrniara serve similar 
purposes of instruction and of research, although their present 
form is a later conception of the school. Compare C. Frantl, 
Abhuhd. dfr Miimhv, Akad,^ VI. 341 f. The same holds 
good for all the definitions and diaereses which antiquity then 
IK>s8es8ed. 

In the magnificent collections which Aristotle planned i 
the Lyceum must first l»e mentioned the avarofuu^ the descrip- 
tive basis for zoology, furnished, it seems, with ilhistrations. 
Then there is the collection of the rhetorical theories under the 

title rt)(ywv oMvaytayri, and of the rhetorical models ivOvfii^f»ara 

prfTopifca ; besides the collection relating to the history of trage- 
dies and comedies, and the questions raised about the different 
fKjets, IJomon Hesiod. Archilochus, Euripides, and others; fi- 
nally, the historical miscellanies: the iroXtrcuu, reports concerning 
one hundred fiftj'-eight Greek state constitutions, Ko^ifui ßapßar 

piKo, 8ijicai(i)/xara rutv TroAccuv, and besides *OXv/tiriovurai9 'm^UN^uraif 
w€pi €vpTjfiaT(i)V, wtpi Oavfioo'itav &K(nxrfidTun'f irapoifuac, etC. 

Concerning the character of these scientific materials, which 
until the present time were apparently entirely lost, some years 
ago a ver}' surprising disclosure was made, partly by the fortunate 
discovery of a most ini()ortant piece, the TToAircta rwv AOrp^ua^ 
(published by G. Kaibel and U. v. Wilamowitz-MöUendorf, 
Berlin, 1892; translated into German by G. Kaibel and A. 
Kiessling, Strassburg, 1891); the lif4>rature on it, es|)eciall3' on 
its genuineness, has, as may be expectiHl, quickly ap|)eared ; a 
complete review can be found in the English edition of J. E. 
Sandys CIx)nd., 1893. p. Ixviij. To be sure, tlie beginning and 
end are wanting, l)ut by far the greatest part is preserved in 
nearly a complete continuity. It ap|M*nrs not as a dry collection 
of facts, >)ut as a ripe historical work clearl}' and i)erfcctly devel- 
oped. The greatness of conception, the practical simplicity 
of representation, the accuracy of judgment make it appear 
a worthy writing of the master in whose last years its oomposi- 
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lion must have occnrred. Should thia history of the Atheniui 
constitution be the work or one of his pupQs, then would it 
indeed be a new honor for the Lyceum. 

Although many of those oollectiona that are attributed to 
Aristotle may have come from his pnpils, or perhaps even 
later, and although by no means can all those titles refer to 
writings of the philosopher himself, they nevertheless give proof 
of the versatility and cyclopedic character of the scientific work 
of the school. Upon all territories, both historical and scien- 
tiSc, he gave the fruitful impulse to seek oat the entire ezistjng 
material and to place it in order, and thus to make it available 
for scientiSc treatment. The Lj'ceum, in its storing of the 
treasures of erudition, was, to a higher d^ree than the Academy, 
the centre of cnlture of Greece. 

(3} The Didactic Writii^i originating in the ichcol and 
intended for its tue. It is these only that have been pre- 
served, and they together make what is known as the col- 
lection of Aristotle's workg. They are not complete, how- 
ever, and in many cases probably not in the original form. 
They nevertheless exhibit in the highest degree some 
peculiar characteristics. A sharply impressed, delicately 
worked out, and coneiBtently developed terminology is com- 
men to them. On the other band, complete absence of 
grace and of ssthetic motive of presentation is to be 
noted. The scheme of investigation is, on the whole, the 
same: the precise formulation of the problem, the criticism 
of opinions which are submitted concerning the problem, 
the careful discussion of the single points of view as they 
appear, the comprehensive marshalling of the facts, and the 
striving for a clear and conclusive result. In all these 
respects the Aristotelian writings make a complete antithe- 
nis to the Platonic ; the difference being that between nci- 
cnce and testhetics. The Aristotelian writings afford 
different and therefore less attractive enjoyment. It must 
not be forgotten that the excellences of the Aristotelian 
works are qualified in manj striking ways. The unequal 
development, wherein many parts give the impression of 
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being masterlj and final and others of being hasty and 
sketchj ; the disorder which predominates in the principal 
writings of the transmitted series of books ; the — in part 
verbal — repetitions of even length j sections ; the unful- 
filled promises, — all these facts forbid the belief that the 
writings in their present form were intended by Aristotle 
for publication ; while, on the other hand, in point of form 
and content the interconnection of the works is evident, and 
is emphasized by numerous cross references tliat are often 
reciprocal. 

All these characteristics are only explicable and are 
also fully conceivable upon the hypothesis that Aristotle 
entertained the purpose of developing into text-books the 
written notes that he had made the basis of his lectures. 
These text-books would have been manuals of instruction 
for the Lyceum, and would have been given into the hands 
of his pupils. In addition it is supposable that Aristotle 
undertook this work in direct connection with his lectures, 
and about the same time with reference to the sciences 
treated by him. He probably pursued this work during 
the twelve years of his leadership. Before, however, this 
giant work came to an end, death had seized him. Except- 
ing the smaller works, which perhaps were waiting to be 
included in his larger works, only parts of the Logic — the 
Topics in particular — appear to have been completed. It 
may also be accepted that the gaps which thus remained 
were filled in part by the most intimate pupils, probably 
on the basis of their notes of the Aristotelian lectures. 
These interpolations were made by dififerent pupils differ- 
ently. Thus in the school many redactions of the text 
books were handed on, and among such redactions many 
later productions of the school slipped in. This went on 
until Andronicus of Rhodes published the first edition 
(60-50 B. c), which lies at the basis of the present 
documents. 
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The ckMe telatioDship between the praierved writingB of 
Aristotle and his mctu&l teaching is evident, even if we take do 
account of such direct evidence as fail address to his auditors at 
the conclusion of the Topic«. Tfae question is onlj' as to a 
clearer determination of the relationship, and it would appear as 
if all the opinions expressed about the relationship may be Justi- 
fied to a certain extent. Undoubtedly the notes of the phiEoso- 
pher form the body of the discourses ; — not only such sketches 
as he might use for liis lectures, but on the other hand also such 
as he liad made ready for the text-book.' The latter set forth 
in a wonderful manner the clearness and ripeness of the Aris- 
totelian spirit. Other facts, especially the different redactions of 
the same book, hardly allow another interpretation than that of 
Scaliger, that interpolations from the writings of the audilon 
have taken place. In accordance with this theory the presence 
of such parts or of entire writings which cannot in form or con- 
tent be ascribed to Aristotle, is most simply explained. 

A very venturesome but in itself a not incredible theoij was 
spread in antiquity concerning the fate of the Aristotelian mann- 
scripta.* Tbey were supposed to have fallen with the property 
of Theopbrastus to hia pupil, Neleus of Scepsis in Troas, and 
to have been hidden in a cellar by his descendants out of fear 
of the matiia fur collecting of the kings of Pergamus. After- 
wards they were found and purchased in a much damaged stat« 
by the Peripatetic Apellicon of Teos and removed to Athens. 
When Sulla conquered that city, the writings fell into his hands 
and were published at Rome by the grammarian Tyrannion, 
and finally by Androntcus of Rhodes. This story does not 
explain, of course, the remarkable condition of the transmitted 
documents. It is indubitably proved in the case of single writ- 
ings — as is obvious — that Uie Peripatetic school possessed the 
scientifically most important writings of its founder from the 
beginning. On the other hand, it is nevertheless not improb- 
able that the rediscovery of the original manuscripts afforded 

* Id this fact and in the ansller importaace of the copies bj his 
Budilori congijtB the chief diflere ace between the character of the eorput 
Aratoielicum and the somewhat analogous form in which a series ot 
Hegel's Iectur«s h presented to us. Hegel h>d not begun a remodeUing 
of his Heße for text-books, while, on the other hand, we owe the tnort 
valuable of the preMrred works of Aristotle to the fact that he had 
begun such a remodelling. 

* Plutarch, SuUa, 36 ; Slrab., XIII. 1, S4 ; compare E. EfMn, D*r 
Keller lu Step$ü (Stargard, 18S6). 
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Ariflroiiirim not only the occasion bat also, as fkr as the 
iif!ri|iU ri*af!h«f(l, the difttitict ground for his standard cditioa ii 
i:/iritraHt Ui the Hchool tradition. 

H'\\\vA\ i\\v didactic writings form intemaUy a perfectly eo» 
üintiüit wliolc, tliti qnoHtion about the order of their originatiofl 
is f;r>mparatively iinitn|K>rtant. The question is, OM>reo¥«r, en- 
tiri'ly |Mir|KiHelfHN, hIiicc it may be accepted that work apoa tbc 
writing« wiih f-ontiiiuouHly and simultaneously carried on in ooo- 
niTtion wiMi the hicturcs repeatedly given during ihe twelve 
>i'nrN or his urtivily a» a teacher. It nevertheless appears thai 
thf liittjir WHH tlie flfst to be conceived, and relatively to the 
othi-rH waN hn>ii(;ht more nearly to completion. 

('<>rii|mre with the following Zeller, III*. 67-109. 

The preserved didactic writings are most simply ar- 
ranged ill (he following groups: — 

(a) The Treat Ue» on Logic and Rhetoric — the Cote- 
f/urif.M, the very doubtful treatise On the PropoittioHj the 
AnalytlrHy and the Topics^ including the last and compara- 
tively iiide[Nmdcnt book Concerning the Fallacien; and the 
lihfJorv\ 

Tlie grouping of the logical works, in the customary series« 
unrlcr tl e name o^r/aKOK, occurred first in the Byzantine period. 
A H|MMMal edition is published by Th. Waits (2 vols., Leip., 
IK-M -4()). The gcnuinencsH of the Karayopuu is doubted« espe- 
(Mally by Pranil (Grsch, d. Log.^ I. 207 f.). The conclusion of 
tlieHe writings, i. e., con(terning |)ost-predicamentSy can at all 
eventM not be ascribed to Aristotle, and the remainder of the book 
appears t<i Ik* l)as(*d \\\yoTi his sketch only in essentials. 11^ 
kftfirjvtw iH subject to stronger suspicions to which even as eariy 
a writer an Andronieus gave expression. The Analytics is' a 
masterly logical groundwork, which develops the theory of the 
conclusion and of proof in two parts {avaXvruca irportpa and 
iVr€/)a), each consiMtiiig of two lKX)k8, — the second part being 
not so completely roiiiidcd out as the first. Joined to it, as the 
most complete of all the works, is the Topics^ which treats of 
the method of probability. In connection with it, as its ninth 
lMM)k (Waitz), there is Trcpt o-rx^umKctfi^ Acy^cnv. There are pre- 
srrved besides a great number of titles of logical-epistemological 
theoretical dincnssions, of which the Aristotelian authorship ia 
more or less doubtful : frcpl ctöuii^ «cat ytvwv, ircpc twk Airruc€tfiiy^m^^ 
TTcpi Kara<^jurccoc, avWoyurfAOiy bpurriKOf ircpl rov wpii riy W€fA fio^^j 
TTcpl i'moTiJiATf^^ etc. 
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The firat two books of the Elieloric may be regarded »a gen- 
uine in spit« of some dilScultieB (Spenget in Abh. der Jtfünch. 
Akad., VI.). Tbe third is doubtful. The so-called Rhetoric 
to Alexander is, on the contrarj-, generally regardeti as spuri- 
ous, but it probably belongs to tlie Peripatetic school. The 
Rhetoric of Theodectes is also mentioned, which was published 
(hiring the life of Aristotle. This work embodied the teachings 
of the philosopher, and was probably baaed upon his lectures. 

(b) The Writir^t on Theoretic Phitoiophg — Üie Meta- 
phyaic», which in Aristotelian terminology was called " first 
philosophy " or " theology ; " besides, tbe book on mathe- 
matica being lost, the Phyne», the SUtorjf o/AnimaU, tlio 
Pst/chologg, and the three minor treatises beloo^ng to 
these three. 

The Metaphyaica (special edition by Brandis, Berlin, 1S23 ; 
Schwüler, with translation and commentary, Tubingen, 1847- 
48 ; BoniU. Bonn, 1848-49 ; translated into German, Berlin. 
1890; Greek edition by W. Christ, Leipzig, 1886) baa pre- 
served its traditional name for the philosophic science of prin- 
ciples, because of its plac€ in the ancient collection (^crä rä 

From the fourteen preserved books the second (a Üuarron) is 
certainly to be set apart as a school compilation of many parts 
welded together. Among the other thirteen books the first, 
second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth books (numbered 
according to the Berlin edition) form a connected but not a com- 
pleted, and also not a finally edited investigation, to which after 
a break the ninth book also belongs. The fourth book, which 
was cited by Aristotle himself, under the title rtpi tqv waaaxjai, 
is a scbool manual containing a discussion of terminology. 
The first eight chapter« of the tenth and the first half of the 
eleventh book are either an Aristotelian sketch or a school- 
extract trom tbe chief investigation. Tbe second half of tbe 
eleventh book is an outline of the teaching of the Godhead. 
The conclusion of the tenth book is a compilation tram the 
Pfiysics, obviously not by Aristotle. Books twelve and thirteen 
appear to be an older form of the criticism of the Platonic 
Ideas. The preserved collection is so much the more unique, 
since it is the more probable that it was taken in hand soon 
after the death of Aristotle, perbapa by Endemns. 

From tbe aeriea of matbematicid writings only the discnselon 
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7r€pi Arifiwv ypttfiftAjw 18 extant, and its transmitted form is 
probably spurious. 

Of the eight books of lectures on the science of nature, ^^wruc^ 
(&xpoa<ri(, — the modern name would be ^' philosoph}* of natare,** 
— books five, six, and eight treat ircpl KiVTcrcuK. Tlie earlier 
books are concerned with universal principles in the explanation 
of nature (Trcpl dpxiov) ; the seventh book gives one the impres- 
sion of being a preliminary sketch. Astronomy and physios 
^ proper are included as developments : ircpl ovpayov, trcpl ycv&rcw 
^ Kai ^opa? fi€T€<apo\oyucd, A number of separate treatises are 
lost, the firfxaviKo, is spurious, and also the ircpl Koafiav, See 
IkjIow, § 49. 

The parallel work to the w€pl ra {<^ lo-opta, of which book ten 
is presumably not genuine, is the ircpi ^vnüv, which is lost On 
the other hand, some restorations of the former are preserved : 

TTcpl Cifuiv fiopuov, v€pi (nftüv ycvc<rccü9, ircpi (nfuiv iropcta«. 

Among the most mature works belong the three books ir^ 
ilrvxj^ (published by Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, Paris, 1846; A. 
Torstrick, Berlin, 1862 ; A.Trendelenburg, 2d ed., Beriin, 1877 ; 
E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882). With these are collected a 
number of treatises on physiological psychology : ircpl oltW^cinv 

icai aitrOriTtov ; ircpl fivijftrj^ ical divafiyi^tiaq ; ircpi uirvov «ecu iypffiyoptrttai ; 
ircpi iwrrvuity and ircpi r^ koB* vwoy fJiavriK^ ; ircpi ftaKpoßiortfroq 
«cut ßpayyßiomjfroi ; ircpi Cun^ koX Oavdrov ; ircpl dvawyofj^» The writ- 
ing ircpl irvcv/iaros owes its oiigin to the Aristotelian school. 

(c) The Writings on Practical and Poetic Philosophy : 
the Ethics (in the Nicomachean and Eudemean versions), 
the Politics, and the Poetics. 

Among the preserved forms of the Ethics, the so-called *H0üc^ 
McyoAa is essentially only an extract from both the others, 0t 
which, moreover, the ten books of the *HOu(a Nuro^axcta appear 
to be nearest to Aristotle's design. The seven books of the 
'H^i#ca 'EvS^^cia appear to be based on the notes of Eudemus. 
The identity of the Nicomachean Ethics V.-VII. and the 
Eudemian IV.-VI. allows room for various interpretations of 
a mutual supplementation of the two redactions. Of smaller 
ethical treatises nothing is preserved. The essay ircpl dprnav 
Koi Koxiiüv is spurious. 

The eight books of the likewise incomplete Politics (published 
by Susemihl, Leipzig, 1870) are problematic as to their preserved 
order. See literature in Zelleif III*. 672 f. Books seven and 
eight should undoubtedly come directly after book three. Thv 
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truiapoBition of books five snd aix is still in dispute. Ttifl 
Economics is not genuine. 

The fragment vtpi woiijnJt^ Is preserved, but only In & ven 
rragmentary snd altered condition (published by Susemibl, 
Leipzig, 1865, and Vablen, Berlin, 1867; G. TeicbmUlIer, 
Aristotelitche Forachungvn, Halle, 1860 and 1869). 

40. The effort to transform the Socratic-Platoaic ooa- 
ceptual philoBophy into a theory that will ezplaia the 
phenomenal world was the centre of the AriatoteliaD 
philosophy. The convictioo that the tasks of science can 
be solved only by the Socratic method — the method of 
conceptual knowledge — was taken for granted by Arit- 
totle, and was his reason for reckoning himself in later time 
still within the Platonic circle. The advance, however, 
which he made upon Platonism was baaed on his insight 
into the insufficiency of the theory of Ideas to explain 
empirical facts. It is true that Plato had in the end verjr 
emphatically asserted that the Ideas, which at first for 
him meant only permanent Being, were also the atria of 
the world of sense. However, as Aristotle later shoved, 
Ptato had not been able to harmonise this thought with his 
first conception of the world of Ideas. Aristotle justly found 
the ultimate ground for this inharmony in Plato's funda- 
mental ascription of a self-substantial separate reality to the 
world of Ideas. This transcendence of the Ideas, which es- 
sentially is only a duplication of the empirical world, must 
be annulled. The Ideas must not be conceived as different 
from tlie objects of experience and as existing separate 
from them. They must be known as the peculiar essence 
of existence, as its determining content. Plato's weakness 
as well as his greatness lay in bis theory of two worlds. 
The fundamental thought of Aristotle was that the «uper- 
sensible world of Ideas and the world of sense are identical. 

The polemic of Aristotle agajust the theory of Ideas, espe- 
cially in the first, sixth, and twelfth book of the MeU^kyaiea, 
concealed the fkct to ttie earlier crittdsm that his antagonism 
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was far outweighed b}* the importanoe of the r6le assigned in his 
own philosophy to the theory of Ideas ; for his dependence on 
tliat theory was an accepted fact by him and the circle of his 
pupils, although Aristotle only incidentally alluded to it. The 
polemic was directed solely against the x^vm^^/^os, the hypostasis^ 
ing of Ideas into a second and higher world. He pointed oat 
the difficulties involved therein: Üiat the Ideas make neither 
motion nor knowledge conceivable, and that their relation to 
the world of sense has not been satisfactorily and consistently 
defined. In other respects the Stagirite shared throughout the 
fundamental conceptions of the Attic philosophy: he defined 
the problem of philosophy to be the knowledge of what really 
is,^ and he asserted that this knowledge is not acquired by per- 
ception,' precisely because the things of sense change and are 
destroyed.* He likewise characterized the universal, the con« 
cepts, as the content of true knowledge, and accordingly also of 
the truly actual.* However, fW>m the beginning Aristotle united 
a genetic theory with his ontology, and he demanded that 
science explain the origin of phenomena from what really is.* 
He insisted, therefore, that the Ideas be so understood that 
they, as the true essence of sense objects, make these objects 
conceivable. If Aristotle did not solve his problem perfectly, 
it was due entirely to his continuous dependence on fundamental 
definitions of the Platonic philosophy. 

See Ch. Weisse, De PÜUonis et Arutotelis in canstitnendis 
summxs philosophies principiis differentia (Leipzig, 1828) ; 
M. Carri^re, De Aristotele Piatonis amico dusque doctrines juMio 
censore (Göttingen. 1837); Th. Waitz, PkUon u. Aristoteles 
(Cassel, 1843) ; Fr. Michelis, De Aristotele Piatonis in idearum 
doctrina adversario (Braunsberg, 1864); W. Rosenkrantz, Die 
platonische Ideenlehre und ihre Bekämpfung durch Aristoides 
(Mainz, 1869) ; G. Teichmüller, Studien (1874), p. 226 f. 

Since the essence of things is known by means of class 
concepts, the fundamental problem of Aristotelianiam is 
tfie relationship of the universal to the particular. When 
Aristotle made this fundamental principle of scientific 
thought — recognized by Socrates in inspired intuition — 
an object of separate preliminary investigation, he created 

1 Anal, pott., n. 19, 100 a, 9. « Und., I. 81, 87 b, 28. 

» Met,, VI. 1Ö, 1039 b, 27. 

« lUd,, II. 4, 999 a, 2S; IL 6, 1008 a, 18. 

• De an,, I. 1, 402 b, 16. 



the »äenee of lojfic. He introduced this science as a uni- 
versal theorj of scientific method * preliminary to single 
practical investigations. In this self-knowledge of science 
the historical process of emancipation of the intellectual 
life perfects itself into full consciousness. As the " Father 
uf Logic," Aristotle represented the maturity of Greek 
scientißc development. 

Although Aristotle certainly separated the single branches of 
Science and fixed upon their relatioDship of rank, yet the pre> 
SGrve<I documents offer no generally complete division. On the 
one liaud, he treated the brauches pedogogically. proceeding 
Trom the facts op to their caosea, and on the other he inversely 
proceeded from the principles down to the consequeuceB. The 
division iu the Academy at one time was into l(^cal, physical, 
and ethical researches,' at another time into theoretic, practical, 
and poetic science,* while in the Peripatetic school* the division 
into theoretic and practical science was customary. So much 
appears to be certain, viz., that Aristotle intnxluräd the Logic 
(Anaii/lic3 and Topics) as a universal and formal prepaiation 
or methodology for all other branches, since he himself does 
not mention it under " theoretic " sciences.* 

A. Trendelenbui^, Elementa logic«» Ari»totelea> (3d Ad., 
Berlin, 1876) ; Th. Gumposch, Ueber die Logik u. d. logiachm 
Sehrijlen dee Arial. (Leipzig, 1889) ; H. Hettner, Jh logicu 
Aristotelica apeculativo principio (Halle, 1849) ; C. He)'der, 
Die Methodologie der ariit. I^him. (Erlangen, 1845); C. 
Prantl, Geacfi. d. Logik, I. 87 f. (ae^Abharidl £rbayer.Akad., 
1853) ; F. Kampe, Die Erkenntnitatheorie de* Arist. (Leipzig, 
1870) ; R. Eucken, D. Methode der aritt. Forxcfiung (1872, 
Berlin) ; R. Biese, D. Erkenntniaüehre de» Arial, u. Kanfa 
(Berlin, 1877). 

The principle of the Aristotelian logic is the thought 
that just as in natura rerum the universal or conceptually 
defined essence is the cause or ground of definition of the 
particular, so also the ultimate task of an explanatory 

• Met., III. S, 1005 0, 3S. * T<^., I. 14, 105 b 20. 

• Met.. I. 1035 b, 18. 

* See Eilt. Eud., I. 1, 1!14 a, 10 ; Met., I. 99S b, 20. 

* Mel., V. 1, 10S6 a, 16, coiinli a* tocb only physiei, matbemaUci, 
sod theology (ntstaphysks}. 
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science consists in deriving (aTroiei^i^) the single from the 
universal, and thereby in attaining the conceptual necesBity 
of the empiricully actual.^ Scientific explanation consists 
in understanding the perceptually known from its causes. 
It is the reproduction by the process of knowledge — in 
the relationship of ground and consequent — of the real 
relation of the universal cause to its particular result. 

However, all knowledge consists^ only in the union 
of concepts (X0709 as avfiirXoK^ of opofjLa and p^fui), that is, 
in the premise {irporaaisi) or in the judgment (aTro^oyo-i?), 
since either as an affirmative judgment {jcara^Hiai^) it ex- 
presses ^ real union or as a negative judgment {äiro^aatsi) 
real separation of the determinations of content that are 
thought in the subject and predicate. So the last task of 
all scientific explanation (i-marrjiiri) is the derivation 
(aTToSet^t?) of particular judgments from the universal. 
On this account the theory of the conclusion and proofs 
which he himself called the Analytics, formed the centre 
of the Aristotelian logic. 

The Aristotelian Anal}i;ic acquired the appearance of an ab- 
stract formal logic through misunderstandings and through the 
misapplied development of it by the School in later times. In 
truth, it was conceived by Aristotle methodological!}* in the most 
vital relationship to the practical tasks of science ; and therefore 
in the Peripatetic school the logical treatises are rightly called 
^^ organic." But Just for this reason are they ruled throughout 
by a number of epistemological presuppositions concerning that 
which really is and the relationship of thought to Being. The 
highest presupposition, even if not expressly formulated by 
Aristotle, is the identity of the forms of apprehending thought 
with the forms of relationship belonging to actuality.^ Thus the 
first systematic sketch of logic includes in close union the three 
()oints of view under which this science was later treated. 
These are the formal, methodological, and epistemological 

1 AnaL post., I. 2 f. < De cat,, 4, 2 a, 6. 

• Met., III. 7, 1012 a, 4. 

^ See Met,, IV. 7, 1017 a, 23; 6aaxS»t Xcycnu, rwraxS^t 1^ c2mh 
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One ctn determine the fonnsl difference between Plato ami 
Aristotle by noting tbat the point of departure of Ptato is the 
concept, of AristStle tbc jiid|^inenl. Aristotk' sought truth and 
error only in the union of concepts * in so far as such a union 
is asserted or denied. If this emphasizes principally the quality 
of the Judgment, yet the Byll<^stic as the theory of the efltat>- 
liahment of the Judgment, demands a treatment of quantity and 
thus a distinction between general and particular Judgments 
(xaSoXov — iv ftipti).* The consideration of Judgment from the 
points of view of relation and modality was still distant trom 
Aristotle. When be pointed out that the content of judgment 
is the knowledge either of actuality or necessity or possibility,' 
this assertion rests upon that principal point of view in hia 
Metaphysics (g 41), and has nothing to do with modality in ]ta 
modern sense (Kant, Critique d. r. Kernun/l, S 9, Kehrb. 92 f ). 
But, finally, all researches which Aristotle instituted for distln- 
guisbing Judgments are decided by reference to the theory of 
the conclusion, that is, by the question what significance they 
can have in the conclusion. As mediating between the two, he 
treated in a thoroughgoing way the theories of reasoning: 
Anal, prior., I. 2 f. 

The Aristotelian syllogistic is the search for that which 
can * be derived with perfect certainty from given proposi- 
tions. It finds the fundamental form of inference in the 
establishing of the particular proposition through the univer- 
sal, and the subsumption thereunder (inference by subalter- 
uation). To this so-called first figure of the syllogism be 
referred its other two forms (o-^^jJ^ioto) , which are character^ 
ized ^ by the different logical place of the middle term 
{jte'iTop') in both premises (rE^et^a), and thus mediate in the 
conclusion {avturepaa^ui) the differing relations of the two 
chief concepts (^uKpa). So Aristotle conceived that the 
result of the syllogism is always an answer to the question, 
whether at all and to what extent one of these concepts 
is subsumed under the other ; that is, how far the universal 
determination of the latter concept holds for the former. 

t De an.. III. 6, 430 a, ST. Compare Dt interpr., I. 16 a, II. 
This thought wu hinted at in the dialogue of the Supkitt, S99 L 

* Afud. prior.. I. 1. 24 a, 17. • Ibid., S, K a, 1. 

* Ibid., 1, 24 b, 19. * Ibid., 4-6. 
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The syllogistic includes accordingly a system of rules, bj 
which, provided universal propositions are established, particu- 
lars can be derived from them. According to the purpoee of the 
philosopher, it would therefore be established how in theperfectm 
science all particular knowledge may be derived fh>m universal 
principles and its subject matter be explained. For practice 
a universal schematism of proof was accordingly given, in 
which the tentative efforts of the Sophists for an art of proofs 
were carried out to their scientific conclusion. For the Aris- 
totelian Analytics with a perfectly conclusive certainty served 
this definitely circumscribed problem, viz., according to what 
rules propositions follow from given propositions. It ii 
therefore conceivable, on the one hand, that this system during 
the entire Middle Ages, when science was directed not to researd 
but to proof, passed as the highest philosophical norm, and oe 
the other hand that this system in the Renaissance, which wsi 
filled with a need for new knowledge and sought an ars invimv 
endU was set aside in every part as insufficient. Indeed the 
limitations of the system of Aristotle, like its gi-eatness, consistec 
in its attention to the entire process of inference from the point 
of view of the subsumptive relations between concepts. It 
analyzed these relations, moreover, with absolute completeness 
See Ueberweg, System der Logik ^ § 100 f. 

Proof and inference, which make up the form of the 
completed science, presuppose ultimate premises, which arc 
not derived from more universal propositions but are imme- 
diately certain {a/jLeaa).^ These (ap^^al aTroSe/fco»«?) arey 
in part the axioms that rule all knowledge, among whicl 
are the law of contradiction and that of the cxcludec 
middle; in part special propositions, applying to the separate 
branches and those arrived at only from the exact knowl- 
edge of the objects * themselves. 

The highest principles of explanatory theory cannot b< 
accordingly demonstrated, but only strengthened as to theii 
validity for all particulars. They must be sought out bj 

1 His investigation also concerning contradiction, indirect proof, an« 
false conclusions answers this end. 

« Anal, post., L 8, 72 b, 18. • Ibid., 7, 70 a, 89. 

4 AmiL pHor., I. 80, 46 a, 17. 
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science in its development (inreBtigation in distinction from 
«■jToSeifff). The proceBB of induction {iirar/ioyTi), as opposed 
to deduction, promotes this attempt. Induction ascends 
from the facts of experience {ifiirfipia) and the opinions 
(cfjofa) about experience to the universal conceptual defi- 
nitions by which the former are explained. This task of 
investigation, directed to the establishment of principles, ia^ 
called Dialectic' by Aristotle. The Topici develop its 
method. Its results are not logically certain in themselves, 
but only probable. They have, however, the character of 
knowledge in so far as they explain phenomena ; while on 
the other hand this dialectic, operating as it does with 
probable proof (^cirixetp^fiaTa) forms, where it is used in the, 
practical service of politics, the scientific foundation of 
rhetoric. 

Immediate certainty formect an extremely difficult, but also the 
moatimportant, tenet of the Aristotelian theory ofknowledge. In 
contrast to Plato, the Stagirite here distinguished the logical 
from the psychological point of view in a very suggestive way. 
The altimate and fundamental propositions, from which all 
inference proceeds, are logically undemonstrable, but they are 
neither psychol<^cally innate, nor are they gained ia early life. 
They must rather l>e won from experience, through which they 
cannot be demonstrated but only presented. What the nature 
of these highest principles is, Aristotle did not explain. From 
the logical laws valid for all sciences, he mentioned only the 
above, — especially the principle of contradiction as the most 
unconditional and most universal fundamental principle.* He 
tmphasized very rightly that particular principles belong to the 
uidividual sciences, but he did not develop these in detail. 

What Aristotle understood by induction is to be carefully dis- 
iriminated from the present meaning of the word. He, for in- 
stance, did not mean by induction a kind of proof that is different 
from the syllt^ism, but, on the contrary, a method of research 
and discovery. From this very fact he was satisfied in its 
application with a relstivelj' universal (örl to jtoXv) everywhere, 
where human knowledge does not lead to the absolutely nnivei^ 
sal. The syllogistic explanation of all particulars trom nav 

> Mtt., lit. 2, 1004b, 25; Ti^^ I. 2, 101b, S. 
* JIM., III. 3, 100ftb,17. 
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Versal principles floated before him as the ultimate ideal of all 
science. But, as a matter of fact, the material of experience 
reaches in many ways (and everywhere in the special sciences) 
only to an approximate comprehensiveness, which satisfies Uie 
needs of explanation within empirical limits. At this point 
Aristotle caused the investigator of nature to assume the rdle 
that the philosopher is obliged to relinquish. 

Another practical point of view, the political, supplements 
scientific exactness in the science of rhetoric by means of 
instructive persuasiveness {iv$vfi7ffia)y which is sup[x>rted upon 
what is in general true. Accordingly rhetoric in the scientiflc 
form that Aristotle first gave to it, is in respect to its purpose, 
an auxiliar}' science of politics. But in its content and the 
technism developed from it, it is a branch of Dialectic and 
the Topics. For if a speech be parliamentary, juridical, or 

aesthetic ((n;fi/9ovA.cvrcKov, Sixavt#cdv, cirtScacrtKov yci'os— Rhetoric^ 

1, 3), it must always begin with popular ideas in order to lead 
the auditors to the speaker's goal. We can refer here only in a 
general way to the accuracy of the applied psychology with 
which Aristotle gave his directions in the Hhetoric, 

When Aristotle thus regarded the derivation of the 
particular from the universal as the ultimate problem of 
science, but maintained that the insight into the highest 
principles, though not indeed proved, is sought for and 
clarified by the epagogic investigation based upon facts, this 
apparent circle of reasoning explains itself from the con- 
ception which he held of the human thinking process and 
its relation to the essence of things. He held this, more- 
over, in intimate connection with his general view of the 
world. For he meant that the historical and psychological 
development of human knowledge corresponds inversely to 
the metaphysical and logical connection of things, in that 
the thinking process, bound as it is to sense perception and 
developing from it, is recipient of the phenomena; and 
that then from the phenomena it advances by induction to 
a conception of the true essence of things. Out of this as 
their fundamental ground the perceivable things arose, and 
arc therefore to be entirely explained by the perfected 
science through the process of deduction. 
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The inverted parallelism in which the method of dedaction 
{Analylice) and that of investigation {Topics) exist in Aris- 
totle's teaching, ia explained by his distinction bettreen psycho- 
logical and logical relations. That, Tor instance, which is the 
trpÖTtpov npöt ^fjöf , t. e., the phenomena, is the Sartpov rj ^vtrti ; 
conversely, that which ia the irporcpov rg ^iitr«, !. e., the essence of 
the thing, appears in the development of our Ideas as the 5<rrtpov 
n-pot Tjfiät.^ While the relationship between cause and efFect is 
identical with that between ground and consequent for the ideal 
or a perfect explanatory science, this relation in the genesis of 
knowledge is inverted. In investigation the (sensible and 
particular) result is the basis of our knowledge of (conceptual 
and universal) cause. As soon as we, in accordance with the 
philosopher's explanations, discriminate between the ideal 
problems of explanatory science and the actual process of 
investigations leading to it, all apparent ditferencea and difficnl- 
ttea of some of his single expreasiona vanish. Aristotle made 
use of his universal metaphysical concepts of poasibilitj and acta- 
ality (S 41, and Zeller, III*. 198 f.) for conceiving the psycho- 
genetic development of perception in his explanatory theory, ia 
that he assumed that the concept of Essence that haa not come 
actually into consciousness is latent as an undeveloped possi- 
bility in sense representation. 

The most important point is that, accordingly, human knowl- 
edge can obtain a conception of the essential and the permanent 
only through exact and careful scrutiny of the facts. In these 
teachings Aristotle theoretically adjusted Platonism to empiri- 
cal science. Aristotle «as not at all the nominalist or empiri- 
cist that he has been represented here and there ; but be 
showed that the problem which Plato set for himself, and which 
he made his own, was to be solved only through the widest 
elaboration of the facta. 

The fundamental philosophical qaestion about the con- 
ceptual essence of that which really ia, could be solved, 
according to Aristotle, only in systematic connection with 
the explanation of the fact«. The logical form of these 
solutions for which all science accordingly strives, is 
Definition ' (öp«r/iö;)in which the pcrmanr-nt essence (owrJa, 
TO rl f]ir {(fat) is cstftblishcd ns llie ground of the changing 
conditions and mnnireflfniinns {ra avftßeßfiKÖTa) tor every 
1 Anal, pott., I. 3, 71 b, 34. 
■ See especially the (ixth book of the TcjAii. 
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single phenomenon ; but at the same time the conceptoal 
dependence upon the more universal is expressed. The 
logical form is therefore the judgment of determination in 
which the subject is defined by its superordinated class-con- 
cept and by its own specific characteristic. These deter- 
minations of concepts are based partly upon deduction and 
partly upon induction, but they in turn presuppose ulti- 
mately undcrivabic and only illustrable definitions of the 
highest class-concepts {yivtf), 

Ck>ncept8 appear thus here as content of immediate knowledge, 
and their unfolding (the analytical Judgments of Kant) gives 
the highest axioms of the deductive theories. See Zeller, III*. 
190 f. Here appears a wider development of the Socratio- 
Piatonio principle for the explanation of reality. M. Etassow, 
Arist. de notionis definitione doctrina (Berlin, 1848) ; C.Kühn, 
De notioms definitione qualem Arist, constituent (fialle, 1844). 

The Aristotelian system of concepts has no point of uni- 
fication like the Platonic Idea of the Good. As a scientifi- 
cally inclined thinker, he remained entirely conscious of 
the many possible independent points of departure for 
scientific theory, and he demanded only that every branch 
of knowledge should grow from his peculiar principle. He, 
however, made no attempt to collect and systematically to 
arrange the indemonstrable principles {Oeaei^ dvaTroheucroi), 
and just as little the resulting immediate premises drpord' 
0*6^9 äfieaoi). 

The possible kinds of predicates, the Categories, are the 
highest class-concepts for logical investigation, and are 
irreducible. They represent the different points of view 
under which the different concepts can be made elements 
of a proposition or judgment by virtue of the factual relap 
tious of their contents. Aristotle gave ten ^ categories : 
ovauiy TToaovj Trotoi/, irpo^ ri, ttov, irori^ iroi^lvt iraa^^w^ 
K€i(T0ai, ex^tv. He sometimes, however, omits the last two.' 

1 Top., I. 9, 103 b, 21 ; De cat,^ 4, 1 b, 25. 

s Anal, paa., I. 22, 88 b, 16; Ph^., V. 1, 225 b, 5; Mei.f IV. 7« 
1017 a, 24. 
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A. Tnndetenbai^, Oeech. dtr KategorienleKn (Berlin, 
846); U. BontU. Ari»t. Studien, Part VI.; Fr. Brentano, 
Von der maiinigfac/ien Btdeatung de» Seienden nach Aritt, 
(Freiburg in Breisgau, 1862) ; W. ScbupjMt, Die arisL 
KaZegorien (GleiwiU. 1866) ; Fr. Zelle, Der Unterschied in 
der Anß'asmng der Logik bei Ariit. w. Kant (Berlin, 1870) ; 
G. Bauch, Aristotelische Studien (Dobberan, 1884) ; W. 
Lutbe, Die arist. Kategorien (Buhrort, 1871) ; A. Gercke, 
Ursprung der arist. Kategorien {Arch. f. Oeach. d. Ph., IV. 
424 f.). 

Metapbraical motivea enter into Aristotle's theory of the cate- 
gories no more than into his whole system of logic, which has, 
as its most general presupposition, the ii^entit^ of the Form of 
tbought wi^th that of Bt:ing. The principle of this theory' is 
manifestly concerned with the office the elements of Judgment 
(to Kara fiijStfiüw crv^irAoinjir Xxy6(itva, — cat. 4) are Sttcd to 
ansume in the judgment itself. They are either that whereof 
atHrmation is made, and which can only be subject, i. e., the 
oCnria, the ri io-ri ; or that which is predicated of the anbatance, 
and ia to be thought sa actual only in connection with it. Aris- 
totle ma<le this contraat of the oiaia to all the other categoriea 
(Anal, post., I. 22, 83 b, 24). Under the ^rvfißtßjjKora he dis- 
tinguished {Met., XIII. 2, 1089 a, 10) only modes and rela^ons 
(irä&i], n-pötri). In the minute enumeration of poasible pred- 
icates, tlie advance ia unmiatakable from «quantitative and 
qualitative determinations to spatial and temporal relations and 
thence to causal relations and dependence. Also the grammati- 
cal distiuotione of substantive, adjective, adverb, and verb, appear 
to play parts in the t«n or eight categories, liie medial catego- 
riea, «(ijrtfai aii'l Ixtiv, were held by the philosopher ocoasionally 
«a unneoesaary, compared to the active and passive. 

41. Aristotle's attempt to reconcile the theory of Ideas 
with his empirical conception of the world is developed 
in liis Metapktfsics, chieSy in his theory concerning that 
which really is (oiitria). The conviction Uiat only a con- 
ceptual universal can be the object of true knowledge, i. e., 
absolute actuality, forbids as thinking the content of tem- 
porary, particular perceptions as oitria. On the other 
hand, the conviction that the universal does not have a 
higher actuality, separated from sense objects, forbids the 
hypostasizing of class concepts in the Platonic manner. 
X7 
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2Vu€ actuality is the individual which i$ thought qf em^ 
ceptually in contrast to changing states and conditiam 
{avfißeßffKora). Accordingly in it, and only in it, does the 
general determination (cZSck) become actual. The ulti- 
mate object of scientific knowledge is neither the particular 
form perceived nor the schemata of abstraction, but the 
thing which maintains its conceptual essence in the change 
of its sensible phenomenal aspects. 

In the concept of the ovo-ta, both antithetical tendencies of 
Aristotelian thought come together in such a way that his defini- 
tion thereof is as difficult as it is important Here is a task 
which, as it happens, is not facilitated by the technical use of 
the word ovala in the preserved writings. Plato gave form to 
this concept in antithesis to yo^co-ts» and constructed the same 
opposition between Xoyos and oUrOrjaK^ and Aristotle remained 
everywhere loyal to the same use of the terms. But he gave 
objectively to ovcrca and accordingly subjectively to Xoyos an 
entirely different content He asserted most positively that 
complete metaphysical reality belongs only to the individuals ' 
as over against a dualism (xu)pto-/i(k). The class concepts (ciSi| 
and yen;, species and genera) are always only qualities, which 
are common to several things, can be actual only in things, and 
predicated' of things. They subsist not irapa ra wo^a but 
Kara iroXXuiv.* This factor in the teaching of Aristotle makes 
him later appear as the opponent of scholastic realism, i. e., as 
the opponent of the recognition of the metaphysical priority of the 
class concepts, and it makes him also appear as a nominalist by 
the same sign. This tendency is expressed so strongly in the 
preserved form of the writing Trcpl Karriyopuüv^ that there the 
individual things are designated as irpön-ai ovo-cot, beside which 
the yen; can be called only by way of derivation Btvrtpai cvauu» 
On the other hand, Aristotle distinguished with exactitude every 
present perception of phenomenal things from the conceptually 
recognizable substances (17 Kara rov Xoyov owria),^ He asserted 
that these, permanent in contrast to phenomena, are determined 
by the cI8oc. The cföo« is true Being : ro r& ^ clyoi iicaitrr^ koI 

^ Met., II. 6, 1003 a, 5. 

s Ibid., VI. IS, loss b, 8; Anal, post^ I. 4, 78 b, 26. 

* Afud.post., I. 11, 77 a, 5. 

* De cat., 6, 2 a, 11. See Met.. IV. S, 1017 b. 10 

* Met., V. 1, 1025 a, 27. 
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T^ Trp&rifr oJNriav.* Tbls tAa'ia. IB, tfaeo, the MBeoc« wbicb is 
determined and recognizable by its uoiverMl, permanent 
qualities. It is an essence wbich is the basis of the perceptual 
phenomenal forma. Therefore ofwüi can sometimes mean es- 
sence, sometimes species, sometimes Form, sometimes stuff. 
MtL, VI. 3, 1028 b, 83 ; Zeller, III*. 844 f. 

Metaphysical reality is, then, to be fouod between the 
class-forms and the perceptual forms : viz., in tbe concept- 
ually determined individual thing. Aristotle attempted to 
obviate the difficulty of this manner of representation by 
the universal relationship vrhich governs his entire under- 
taking : the relationship of matter to Form, of pottibilUy 
to iti actuality. This mediation between the universal, 
conceptual essence of things and its particular, percep- 
tual phenomeuon, he found in tbe Principle of Develop- 
ment. His conception of the nature process Qjevtvi^') 
was: that therein the permanent, original essence (ovo-ta) 
of things passed over from mere possibility (Svivt/iK), into 
actuality {ivipyeia') ; that this process completes itself 
when matter (SX^rf), wbich contains all poasibilities in itself, 
yields to the Form (tlSot, fi^pi^) that is latent in it. Aris- 
totle took analogies in part from human technical activity, 
and in part from the life of organic bodies, for grounding 
this theory, and they became to him the fundamental 
ideas of his conception of the world. 

These flmdamental ideas were for Aristotle the universal form 
of apperception, under which he regarded all things and sought 
to solve all problems, — sometimes too in ■ very schematic way. 
When we speak of a formalism of the Aristotelian method, the 
formalism lies in the predominanoeof these concepts of relation, 

* Met., VI. 1032 b, 1. Th« appeirent terminotogical contradieüon 
between this pusage and De col, 5, does not Deresnarilj me»n that the 
categoriei are spnrious. Tbe contradiction is explained away by the 
fact that on the one hand eiala mean« Bometimet tbe penwived thing 
(Mel.. II. 4, 999 b, 14. einrla alirAjn}, ibid., VII. i, 1028 b, 24) BOmft- 
timus e«sence, while tHor, on the ottwr hand, meani «ometimM apeoie^ 
concept, KKnetimea FoniL 
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which are not always in point of content the same for the 
philosopher. This is shown verj* plainlj* in their application tu 
the problematic relation of the particular with the univeraal. On 
the one hand, that is to say, the class forms the undetermined 
possibility (uttokci/uckoi^, Aopurrov) which is not actual for itaeU 
alone : viz., the material which is formed and accordingly actaal- 
izcd in tlie oviria by a specific difference (rcXcurota &a^apa).* 
On the other hand, these universal determinations are also 
the Forms through which and on account of which all actualiza- 
tion of the poBHiblc is explicable.' There is no doubt that 
Aristotle*» acceptation of the double meaning (Form and Class- 
concept) of Uie c78os is an important factor in the unsolved 
difflcultie» of the situation. 

The exuinpies that Aristotle used* for elucidating this fanda^ 
mental relationship, viz., house, statue, growth of plants, prove 
on tlic one hand tliat the principal motive of this most import 
tant doctrine was the need of explaining process and change ; 
on the other hand, that the philosopher had in mind sometimea 
the work of the artisan upon the plastic material and sometimea 
the organic process of development The ratification therein 
found of the teleological presupposition develo(:ed to a univeraal 
principle of explanation. Aristotle is throughout governed by 
Platf) in this formation of his fundamental principle, and the 
ascendency of his philosophy wholly obscured the mechanical 
conception of the world of Democritus. 

In this connection Aristotle perfected in these concepts of 
relation the ripest synthesis of the Heracleitan and Eleatic prin- 
ciples that inspired ancient philosophy. Those who had tried 
to recognize the permanent bad, Plato not excepted, not been 
able to explain Becoming. Those to whom change was patent 
had been able to give to it eitlier no sulmtrate, or no meaning 
comprehensible in view of the essence of that which really is. 
Aristotle established the concept of that which possesses Being 
as the substance that realizes itself and is conceived in the pro- 
cess from possibility to its actualization. He believed, accord- 
ingly, that this definition satisfied both the ontological and the 
genetic interest of science. The earlier systems, he taught/ 

» Arist. AfeL, VII. 6, 1045 a, 23. 

' Prcciflely for thi? reason Ariftotle has used oMa and Mog many 
times as equivalents while in the stricter meaning the olnna is a ovm»- 

s Met,, VI. H, 1033 a, 27 ; VII. 2, 1048 a, 14 ; VIII. 6, 1048 a, 82 \ 
Phys., I. 7, 190 a, 3, etc. 

* Phys.f I. 6 ff. ; especially I. 8, 191 a, 84. 
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liave fuFDisbed the proof tbat Becoming is to be explained oa 
iltrived neitliur out uf lijat which ia nor out of that which is not, 
nor out of the union of the two. So it remained to votuxive of 
that which is as sooieihiiig wbich in its inmost esaeuc« is Id tbe 
proueas or development. It remaiaed also to formulate tbe oon- 
i-«pl of Becoming so that it formed tbe transition from a oondi- 
tion of a subBtratuDi, that no longer is, to one that not j'et is, for 
which the transition is essential. 

Cutopare J. C. Glaser, Die Metaphysik de.g Ariel. (Berlin, 
1841) \ F. Ravaisson, Enaai aur la MitaphyHque ^Ariat. (Paris, 
l«37-4G) ; J. Barth^lem.v St. Hilaire, De ia Mitaphyeique (Paris, 
1879J ; Ü. V. Hertling, MaleTieundFarmbeiArisL (Bonn, 1871). 

The fundamental relation between matter and Form is 
applied on tbe one hand to individual things, and on the 
other to relations between things in auch a way that insight 
into tbe essence of Becoming (dat Qetchehen) is made to 
renult from it. In every individual thing Form and matter 
are in such correlation that there can be no such thing as 
formless matter or matterless Form. But precisely on this 
account they are not to be regarded as distinct pre-existing 
potencies which have found their union in tbe individual ;* 
but the same unitary essence of the individual, in so far as 
it is a potentiality and in so far as it is viewed only as a 
possibility, is matter ; and in so far as it presents a complet« 
actuality it is Form. There exist neither pure potentialities 
nor perfectly actualized Forms. The ovaia is not merely 
Svfä^i, nor purely ivepyel^ It is rather a potentiality, in 
the continuous process of actualization. Tbe temporal 
change in its conditions is determined by the changing 
measure of this actualization. Aristotle called the poten- 
tiality which belongs to the essence of the individual ' and 
comes to reality in the individual, the itr^är-rf SKij. 

' The poteotisl tree and the complete tree do not eiiit Independent 
of and before the growing tree. Tbej are only different conceptloni ol 
the thing that ii forming itwif in the tree. 

* Mtt.,Vll. e, 104Sb, IS; VI. 10, 10S6b,30. Theespreaslonisuied 
in the lexical *enie. In the descending proceis from the moft nniverMl, 
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On the other hand, this relationship becomeB entirely dif- 
ferent whenever it obtains between di£Ferent indiridaal 
things. In this case, where one is the receptive matter and 
the other is the moulding Form, the two stand also in a rela- 
tion of necessary reciprocity. Yet they exist also indepen- 
dent of each other, and only in their union create the new 
thing in that now the one is the matter and the other is the 
Form.^ In all these cases the relation of Form and matter 
is only a relative one, because the same thing can be con- 
ceived in one aspect as Form and in another aspect as 
matter for a higher Form. 

There is, therefore, a scale of things in which every indi- 
vidual is the Form in respect to what is beneath it and the 
matter in respect to what is higher. This system of devel- 
opment must, however, have a limit, both below and above : 
below in a matter which is no longer Form ; above in a Form 
which is no longer matter. The former is stuff-material 
Qirpdrr) v\ff) ; the latter is pure Form or Gk>dhood (to tI j}y 
ehai TO TTpÜTop). Since, however, matter is pure possibility, 
it does not exist for itself, but ever in formed states. It is, 
nevertheless, the foundation for the realization of all par- 
ticular Forms. On the other hand, the concept of pure Form, 
as absolute reality, excludes all matter, all pure possibility, 
and signifies accordingly perfect Being. 

Aristotle did not expressly formulate the two different oses of 
the schemata of possibility and actuality, matter and Form {poien- 
tia and actus), but he thoroughly applied them in practice. One 

undetermiDed possibility (irp^nf vXri) to ever narrower definition of 
essence and l()<riral determination, the specific difference, by which the 
individual is distin^raished in its genuit proximum from other indiTidoalii 
is " the last." Thi^t difference coincides with the form of the indiTidnal. 
Yet sometimes this is entirely turned about and designated at irp^nf vk^ 
of the individual. See Met., IV. 4, 1014 b, 32. 

^ Thus the timber exists, and the thought of the hoase in the head of 
the builder exists, each by itself. The house ii the result of the co- 
operating influence of the Form of the latter with the materiaL 
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Rse of these terms a suited to organic derelopmeot, the other to 
technical activity. In this difference alone can be explained the 
fact that this difficult subject ia Bometioies bo presented as if 
&vrafus and ivipytia. were identical in essence, and only different 
ways of conception or phases of development of the same oitria 
uniting ttScK and vAi) in itself. At other times Form and matter 
are represented as separate realities, which influence each other. 
There is a kind of reconciliation between both methods of repre- 
senting the case ; for also in the first method the two factore, 
which are separated only in abstracto are yetsotreated'as if one 
influenced the other ; ' the automatic or self-developing process 
is so presented as if it divided itself into a moving Form and a 
moved Stuff.* 

In presenting matter * thus on the one hand as the not-yet 
actual, on the other, nevertheless, as the unoriginated and inde- 
structible* basis (vTTOKci/in'ov) of all Becoming, in conceiving 
the system of the latter as an unbroken pn^ess (him possibility 
to actuality, finally iu defining the Godhead as an absolutely 
pure exclusion of all possibility fVom himself, the Ariatotelian 
philosophy, like the Platonic, established differing grades and 
kinds of metaphysical reality. The lowest is matter whose posi- 
tive character is reo^nized* by AristAtle iu his rejection of the 
Democritan-Platonic term /lij Sv and in his desire to call it 
oT^njo-it in so nir as it is thought in abstracto as deprived of all 
Form. The highest is the Form completo in Itself and entirely 
changeless, corresponding to the Idea, or atria of Plato. Between 
these two extremes there is the whole realm of graded things, 
in which and between which, movement passes from the lower to 
the higher grades of actuality. Different grades of knowledge 
correspond in Aristotle to the differentgrades of Being. Matter 
as the ifiop^v, ätrtipay, and Aöpurrtiv, is also the iti&h and the 
SyvtMFTov.* Since all systematic knowledge is directed toward 
the ißtK and the oitria, and God is pure form and primary es- 
sence, the object of the highest and most perfect knowledge is 
the Godhead.' The things of Becoming must, however, be cod- 
ceived in that their «ISck is developed ont of their vAij. 

> A» Bhown eipeciallj in the activity of the «out ; J 41. 

* Phgi.. III. 2, 202 a, 9. 

' See Ja8. Scherler, Danteilung und Wtrdigmg det Begriffi der 
Materie bti Aritl. (Potsdam, 1S73). 

* Met, Vn. 1, 1042 a, 32 ; 3, 1043 b, 14. 

* P)ii/$., m. G, 207 a, 2S; Jfct^ TL 10, 1036 a, 8; Dt nolo, UL 8, 
806 b| IT. 
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Aristotle incidentally ' distinguished foor principles (Apxai) in 
explaining movement : vkrj^ ctSog, wf> ov, rcXos. Bat the three last 
are together always contrasted with tlie first If the three are 
sometimes separated in the realm of particular processes, they 
form nevertheless more frequently only one principle (especiall}' 
in the organic development of the individual) in that the essence 
of the fact (ctSo«), as the thing to be realised (rcXo«), is the mov- 
ing force (icivow). 

In this sense as teleological cause the substance or essence is 
ciitelechy. The expressions ^coycca and ^cXc^cca are gener- 
ally indifferently used in Aristotle, and an exact difference is 
hardly attempted, certainly not developed, between the two 
words. See Zeller, III*. 850 f. The etymology of the word 
rcXo« is obscure : see R. Hirzel, hrr^ix^a undi^€k€X€ia (RJiein, 
Museum, 1884). 

The reality, which Aristotle ascribed to matter, appears most 
significantly in the reciprocal actions that he gave to it in its 
relation to final cause. It is due to the indeterminateness of 
vXi;,* that the Forms are imperfectly realized. In this respect 
matter is a principle of obstruction. Hence it follows that for 
Aristotle nature's laws, which originate in the conceptual forms 
of things, are not without exceptions, but are valid only hrl re 
iroXt;.* In this way he explained unusual phenomena, ripara, — 
abortions, monstrosities, and the like. But furthermore the 
positive character of matter appears in that it leads to acciden- 
tal results^ in motion on account of its indeterminate possi- 
bilities, and these accidents are not immediately involved in the 
essence or purpose.* Aristotle named these <rv/j^c^i7<cora, 
accidental ; their appearance he called chance, avro/Aaroy ; * and, 
within the region of purposed events, rv^/f.^ Aristotle's con- 
ception of accident, therefore, is entirely teleological. It is also 
logical so far as the purpose is identical with the concept See 
W. Windelband, Die Lehren voni ZufaU (Berlin, 1870) p. 58 f., 
69 ff. 

The application of the name dvaytnj to the efficiency of the 
stuff makes us at once see Aristotle's intention of recognizing 

» MeL, I. 8, 988 a, 26 ; IV. chap. 2; PAy*., II. 8, 194 b, 28. 

* De gen. an,, IV. 10, 778 a, 6. 

* De part, an,, IIL 2, 668 b, 28 ; De gen. an., IV. 4, 770 b, 9. 

* Phys,, II. 4 ff. 

* These happen trapä iJMnp (Phyn., II. 6, 197 b, ZA), in which ^va»t 
= ovo-ui = tViot, Compare the expression napanfivds, Eth, Nic^, I. 4^ 
1096 a, 21. 

* Phifs., II. 6, 197 b, 18. 7 Ibid., 6, 196 b, 28. 
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Üur I>emocritao principle of mechanism, while at the same time 
the teleological activitj of the Form is manifestly oolj a de- 
velopment of the Platonic concept of the omiii. Demociitas 
thought that an event is determined onl}' through what pre- 
ceded it; Plato thought an event determined bv what shall 
issue fh>m it Aristotle sought to reconcile this aDtagoniam, 
and so he attributed to matter one kind of detenninatkMi and to 
form the other kind. His teaching is therefcxe the last word of 
Greek philosophy on the problem of Becoming (§ 13). 

But, however much the philosopher takes account of the 
Democritan motive, yet in this solution the Platonic thought 
obviously preponderates. For not only the higher actuality 
belongs to the final cause in contrast to that of the material 
cause, but also in their operations thej- are so distingoished that 
all results of value come from the final cause, while all that is 
less important comes from the material cause. Matter is the 
ground of all imperfection, change, and destruction. To its 
positive capacity for obstruction and deflection Aristotle 
ascribed, with a far better right, all those consequences with 
which Plato overloaded the firf ov. This preference of the Stagi- 
rite for his teacher shows itself also in his introduction of 
mechanical causes under the names owomor and ov ovk ofcv, 
which are taken from the Phmdo and the Timioeu^} In this 
waj' mechanical causes are characterized directly as causes of 
the second class, or accidental causes. Matter alone could not 
move, but if it is moved by the Form, it nevertheless is a deter- 
mining factor in the movement. Matter is, then, in every 
respect a secondary cause. 

With this active antagonism the Aristotelian teaching mani- 
fests, in spite of its effort at harmony, an expressly dualistic 
character which ancient thought could not overcome. For the 
independence of existence and activity, attributed to matter in 
the explanation of nature, permeates the entire system along with 
his fundamental monistic principle, that matter and Form are 
essentially identical, and matter is only a striving toward the 
realization of Form. Ail the oppositions meet finally in Aris- 
totle's conception of God. 

Every motion in the world has a (relative) ofyfi^ which 
is the Form that causes it. Since, however, on account of 
its connection with matter, this Form is also itself moved, 
the series of causes would have no end* unless tiiare 



)B 01 causes woma nave no ena* v 

1 PAy«., n. 9, 200 a, 5 ; MH.^ IV. 5, 10 15 a, 
< MtU^ XL 6, 1071 b, 6. 
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exists, as an absolute dpxv of &I1 motion, the pure Form, 
the sharer of no mere possibility and therefore of no 
motion, — the Godhead. Itself unmoved, it is the cause of 
all motion, the irp&rov klvovp.^ Eternal even as motion * 
itself, unitary and single even as the band of the entire 
system ' of the universe, and unchangeable,^ it calls all the 
motions of the world forth, but not by its own activity. 
That would be a motion in which the Oodhead, as without 
matter, cannot share.^ But it calls forth all the motion of 
the world through the desire of all things for it, and 
through the endeavor of all things to actualize tcark to 
ivvarov the Form that is eternally realized in the Godhead« 
As the object of desire, it is the cause of all motion : Kivel 
a»9 iponfuvovfi 

The essence of the Godhead is immateriality »^ perfect in- 
corporeality, pure spirituality, voih;. It is thought, which 
has no other content than itself {voritn^ vo'qaem^)^ and 
this self-contemplation (0€<op{a) is its eternal blessed life.* 
God wishes nothing, God does nothing.^^ He is absolute 
/^self -consciousness. 

In the conception of the Godhead as the absolute Spirit who, 
himself unmoved, moves the universe, Aristotle's theory of 
nature culminated in such a way that he designated his science 
of principles as a theology. The scientific establishment of 
monotheism, which, since Xenophanes, formed a leading theme 
of Greek philosophy, appeared here completed as its ripest 
fruit. In its form it is like the so-called cosmological proof; 
in its content, through its concept of the Godhead as a pure 
spirit, it is far superior to all the earlier attempts. The Amda- 
mental principles of Plato are Just at this point, however, 

» Met., m. 8, 1012 b, 81. « Pkya., VHI. 6, 858 b, 10. 

• Met., XI. 8, 1074 a, 86. 

• oMiXXo/tfrof and dwa^ti Met,^ XI. 7, 1078 a, 11. 

• Ibid., 1072 b, 7. • Ibid., 1072 a, 26. 
^ Ibid., 1078 a, 4 : Ktx*^^f^^ ^^^ attrBtirw. 

• Ibid., 1074 b, 84. • Ibid., 1072 b, 24. 
^ Eth. Nie., X 8, 1178 b, 8 ; De ccdo, II. 12, 292 b, 4. 
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The self-sufficiency of the Goti 
perfection there can be no want, 
himself and upon naught else, c 
in our sense of the word, did n 
need. This idea is, however, 
system, and at the same time elo 
retic character of the Aristotelian \ 

Jul. Simon, De deo Aristotelia 
Die Oottedehre des Aristoteles ut 
1862) ; L. F. Goetz, Der aristotell 
auf die christliche Oottesidee (Leipi 
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* Therefore, in contrast to Sr**»-.-'- 
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quality (nark to womv — öXXoJWk), or chuige in qtum- 
tity (Kara to iTOviv — ai^Tfat^ Kal ^BÜtk). 

Ch. L^vfique, La phytiqw cPATittote et la acience amtem- 
poraine (Paris, 1863). 

•^vcr« was, in truth, in Aristotle not ft substance, nor sn 
indmdual, but a unitary somewhat, the total teleolc^cal life of 
the cor|>oreal world. In this sense he spolce of the activities, 
purposes, eti-., of nature. In connection with his theory of 
nature lielontrs tht^refore also that of the soul, because, although 
not corporeal itself, the soul as Form of the body is its prineijile 
of motion. On the contrary, all those bodies are excluded from 
his deSnition of nature which get their form and motion from 
htimaD activity, and not from their own essence.' 

Teleolt^' in Aristotelianiam was not only a postulate, hut 
also a deveioijed theory. It was not at all a mythical imagining, 
but an essential doctrinal principle. The Platonic principle in 
this theory did not displace the Democritan, but the Democritan 
is accepted as a factor, since the mechanical motion having 
its basis in the material appears as a means toward the 
actualization of the Form. 

The teleological nindameotal principle, that there is a rela- 
tionship of rank and value among phenomena, governs Aris- 
totle's conception of the three kinds of motion. Change of 
place is the lowest, yet it is indispensable to the higher processes. 
Kor qualitative changes perfect themselves always by spatial 
dislocations. like condensation and rarefaction.' On the other 
hand, growth is always conditioned * by the qualitative processes 
of assimilation and the consequently necessary spatial changes. 
Thus this division makes the gradation into mechanical, dtevü- 
cai, and organic processes, in which the higher always involves 
the lower. 

TTnder the class concept of fitnt^oX^, which is, to be sure, 
often made equivalent to Kiviftrit, Aristotle contrasted origina- 
tion (ftvia-ii) and destruction (i^opii) to Kivtjtrn in the nar- 
rower sense. This kind of change concerns, however, only the 
coni|K)unded individual ^hinga. since there is no absolute origi- 
nation and destruction :* further, one of the three kinds of motion 
is always present in this change. 

In his investifntion into the fundamental principlea of 
mechanics, Aristotle came to look upon the world aa limited 

^ Phyi.,n I, ISS a, 31. > /(ttf., Vlll. 7, 960 b, 4. 

■ IhiJ., 2eo *, 29; Z)« p«n. d eorr., I. S. 3S0 a. 15. 
* i%ü/., 3, 317a,SI. 
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in space, but on the other hand as moying in time withou 
beginning or end. He disallowed reality to emptj space 
and denied actio in diitanM. Motion ia possible only fhrougl 
contact.^ 

The form of the limited world-all is the most perfect 
i. e., it is a sphere. Within the world there are two fanda« 
mental kinds of motion , — in a circle and in a straight 
line. Of these two, the former, as self-limiting and unitary < 
is the more nearly perfect, while the latter involves the 
opposition of the centripetal and centrifugal directions. 
These primitive spatial motions are distributed among dif- 
ferent kinds of matter. The natural medium of the circulai 
motion is the aether, out of which the heavenly bodies arc 
formed. Motions in straight lines belong to the elementi 
(aTOix^ia) of the terrestrial world. 

Thus Aristotle separated his world-all into two essen- 
tially different systems: the heaven with the regular« 
circular motions of the aether, and the earth with the 
changing, antagonistic, and straight-line motions of the 
elements. The heaven is the place of perfectness, regular- 
ity, and changelessness. The earth is the theatre of im- 
perfection and of the eternally changing manifold. While 
earthly things come and go, while their qualities are 
received and lost, while on earth there is increase and 
diminution, yet the stars do not Become nor pass away. 
Like the blessed gods, they suffer no change, and in un- 
changeable revolutions they move in orbits etemallj the 
same. 

In the definition of space (roiros) as '^ the boundary of an 
enclosing body on the side of the enclosed *' * Aristoüe weKt 
beyond the relative space relationships of particular bodies, but 
did not, therefore, reach an intuition of space. In contesting 
the notion of the void, he had Democritos * particularly in mind. 

1 Phffs., m. 2, 202 a, 6. 

* Ibid., IV. 4, 211 b, 14 ; 2>« ecelo, TV. 8, SIO b^ T. 

» PAy»., IV., 4-S. 
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In the dispute as to the reality of space, he oontended ag^ut 
Plato's posilion, to whose coostruotion or the elemeDts h« 
opposed the distinctioa between mathematical and pb^sical 
bodiea. Against the notion of the endleasnesa of the corporeal 
world (arcipoy) he maintHiiied ' that the world can be thought 
only as complete and perfected, as a fully formed thing. Time, 
on the contrary, as the " measure of motion " * and as not actual 
in itself, but used only for computing,* is beginningless and 
endless, lilie the motion that belongs necessarily to Being. 
Therefore the Aristotelian philosophy offered in opposition to 
all earlier philosophy no picture of a creation of the world, and 
contended against in this respect the presentation in the Platonic 
Timceus. 

On the other hand, his philosophy in it« essentials was greatly 
influenced by the TimtBus. For the ant^onism, formolatcd 
by Aristotle in an authoritative way for many hundred years, — 
the ant^onism between the heavenly and the terrestrial world, 
— was based entirely upon that which Plato had developed in 
his divisions of the world (see Plato), and also upon those 
dualistic reflections that had been peculiar to the Pythagoreans 
in early times. Aristotle developed these notions in a theoretic 
way. He gave the theory greater forcefiilness conceptually than 
had been the case with Plato's mathematical development of it ; 
these notions became transformed at once into qualiflcations of 
value. 

Such a theory obtained also in the contrast drawn between 
the sther and the four elements. Also in this the Eleatio in- 
variability, unoriginatedness, etc., was attributed to the God- 
head* in that he explained tht stars as living things moved 
by reasoning spirits of a lilgher and superhuman order* (0Al 
(TÜfiara).* Therefore there must be for these a tetter matter, 
the »ther, corresponding to their higher form. 

Aristotle's particular concepHons concerning mechanical mo- 
tion have no peculiarities. His very anthropomorphic division 
into drawing, pushing, carrying, and turning he did not fbrther 
develop, and he did not reach the point of formulating laws o( 
mechanics. 

O. Ule, I>ie Raumtheorien de» Arial, und Eanfa (Halle, 
1850) ; A. Torstrick, I7e6er des Aritt. Abhandlung von der Zeit 
{FJiOol 1868); H. Sieheck, Die Lehre dea Ariel, von der 

» De calo, III. 1, 299 a, IS. » Phy»., HI. 5 f. 

' Ibid., IV. 11, 220 a, a. * Ibid., 14, 2» a, 81. 

• Meteor., I. S, 8S9 b, 26. •£(*. Nie., VL J, IUI a. 1. 

^ Mm., XL B, 1074 a, SO. 
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£wigkeü der WeU { CiUer^. z. Ph. d. G., 1878) ; Th. Pomigm, 

ArisL mtciMJLuUciitl^i'obleiMi (Uauuovviy a881j« 

The astrunomicai Uicury of the Stagirite was, that aroiind 
the stationary sphere ol the earth the hoUuw spheres revolve 
concentrically, iu which spiieres the moon, sun, live planets, 
and the fixed stars are placed. Aristotle conceived tliat 
these last, by virtue of their relatively unchanging position, 
have only a common sphere. This heaven of fixed stars 
in tlic outermost circle of the world is set in motion by the 
Godhead,^ while the other spheres find the principle of their 
movements in tlieir own spirits. Aristotle followed here 
Eudozus and Gallippus, the pupil of £udoxus, when in his 
ex[>Ianation of aberrations he ascribed to the planets a plural- 
ity of spheres dc] »endenton one anotlier in their movements. 
The star concerned was supposed to have its seat in the 
lowest of these spheres.. He conceived in his development 
of this theory fifty-five spheres in all. The motions of the 
planets influence the motions of the elements, and in this 
way the planets in general influence terrestrial life. 

The theory of the spheres in the form established under the 
name of Aristotle pushed aside the riper conoeptioDS of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists. It itself had to yield Uter to the 
hyi)othe8i8 of the opicycles. J. L. Ideler, Ueber Eudcxus 
(AhharulJ. d. Berl AcarL. 1830). 

Aristotle provided for a later demonolog}* in his theory of the 
subordinate gods of the spheres of the planets, as on the other 
hnnd his theory of the dependence of earthly existence on the 
«tars gave occasion for astrological superstition. To the chang- 
ing positions of the sun. moon, and planets in relation to the 
oartli, he attribnted the character of eternal change, which 
in earthly life is to be contrasted with the eternal regularity ol 
the '» first heaven." '^ 

Aristotle developed the differences between the earthly 
elements from their tendencies to move in straight lines in 

* MM i a»r €pufuwo9^ as above mentioned. 

* De gen. et eorr., II. 10, S36b, 11. 
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opposite directions. Fire is the centrifugal, earth the cen- 
tripetal element. Between the two there is the air, which 
is relatively light, and the water, which is relativelj heav3\ 
Therefore the earth has its natural place in the middle 
point of the world-all ; and successivelj toward the peri- 
phery of the heaven, stand water, air, and fire. 

But the elements have qualitative diflferences as well as 
mechanical, and these are not originally and in particular 
derived from mathematical di£ferences. In their develop- 
ment ^ Aristotle used the same pairs of opposites which had 
played a great rOle already in the most ancient nature- 
philosophy and afterward in the younger physiology« These 
opposites were warm and cold, dry and moist* Of these 
four fundamental kinds of sensation, he called the two 
first active and the two last passive, and constructed accord- 
ingly out of the four possible combinations the qualities of 
the four elements, each one of which must include ' an active 
and passive quality. Fire is warm and dry ; air is warm 
and moist ; earth is cold and dry ; water is cold and moist. 
No element appears unmixed in any individual thing; on 
the contrary, there is a mixture of all elements in each 
thing. 

Aristotle explained the common elemental meteorological 
phenomena by means partly of the mechanical, partly of the 
chemical qualities of the elements, using the earlier theories 
in a most comprehensive way. Moreover he made a special 
study of the distinctly chemical processes, and distinguished 
between bodies of equal and of unequal parts, aud investi- 
gated the origin of new qualities arising from the combina- 
tion of simple bodies. 

Concerning the predecessors of Aristotle as to the doctrine of 
the elements, see Zeller, IIP. 441, 2. For Aristotle to have 
assumed the four elements of Kmpedocles is consistent with the 
traces elsewhere found of the influence of that philosopher. The 

1 Dt gen, et corr,, II. 2 and 8. < Meteor., IV. 1, 87S b^ 12« 

18 
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Meteorologia^ IV. 

The contrast of active and passive q 
one hand, the tliought of the internal vit 
the other hand, it led in the whole of the 
tion which the different kinds of matter i 
Tet the present division into organic am 
not to be read into his division of ol^ 
even if the latter were also designated at 
aenting organic purposiveness. 

That, finally, this beginning of chemici 
its disposal very sporadic and inexact k 
totle was still limited ^ to clumsy metho 
like boiling, roasting, etc., cannot be won 
it detract from the value of the first specii 
problems. See Ideler, Meteorologia vete. 

The series of grades of living creati 
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all things is the Form that moves, c 
matter. Souls also have a relative r 
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The parpoMveneM of the organism is explicable from the 
ftctivitj of the soul. The soul builds ' for itself out of 
matter the bodj as an oi^n, or as a system of or^us. It 
finds its limitations onl; in couSict with matter, whose 
nature-necessity leads to Forms, that are from the circum- 
stances purposeless or purpose-thwartiug. 

The significance of Aristotle as an investigator of nature 
lies iu his development of organology. Under his principal 
tcleol<^cal treatment came the questions of systematology, 
of morphology, of anatomy and physiology, and of biology, 
in a way that was for his time exhaustive and for many cen- 
turies authoritative. His philosophical priuciple was that 
nature strives upward from the very first signs of life, which 
signs can be seen even in inoi^anic processes, and that 
the striving is expressed in an unbroken scries from the 
lowest kinds of spontaneous creations to the highest form 
of t«rrestrial life which is manifested in man. 

When Aristotle conceived the soul as a principle of inde- 
pendent motion of the individual, ho attributed to it a number 
of ftinctions (especially all the vegetative) which pass in Uie 
preaentday science as parely pbjaiological. The aonl was 
thoQght by Aristotle to be incorporeal but nevertheless boand 
to matter which is the possibility of its activity and does not 
therefore exist for itself alone. It has its seat in a particular 
organic matter, — in the Bytftav or the wvtvita, — which is related 
to the lether and is supposed to be fonnd in animals in the 
blood chiefly. In this doctrine Aristotle allowed himself to be 
misled back into the popular view, which was opposed to the In- 
sight of AlcmeeoD, Democritus. and Plato, that the heart ia the 
principal organ of the soul ; and the brain plays the secondary 
rOle of a cooling apparatus for the blood boiled in the heart. 
The »pirUus aninuüe» of later timea were developed theoreti- 
cally from Aristotle's phyaioli^icsl paycholc^*. 

The three grades of life of the soul correspond in general, 
although only very vaguely, to Plato's three divisioDs of the sonl. 
Yet this doctrine is oonoeived and developed with much more 

I See cluneal derelopment of the hmnan form : Dt part, an.^ IT. 10, 
«86 a, as. 
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conceptual sharpness and clearness in Aristotle than in his 
predecessor. 

Aristotle's predilection for teleology in the realm of the or- 
ganic sciences, in which his thoroughgoing treatment of the 
facts most brilliantly appears, in no way hindered the care of 
his obser\'ation8 and comxmrisons. It rather sharpened to a 
high degree his insight into the anatomical structure of the 
organs, their morphological relations, their phj'siological func- 
tions, and their biological significance. Some mistaken analogies 
and unfortunate gcneraliauitions, which have been correctly 
enough charged against him by modem investigators, cannot 
injure the fame which is due him in this field. They are only 
the excrescences and imperfections of his great and comprehen- 
sive conception. In details he utilized chiefly the previous 
works of Democritus, whose mechanical theory, it must be said, 
had not stood in the way of his conception and admiration of 
the purposeful ness of organisms. 

See J. B. Meyer, Aristoteles' Tierkunde (Berlin, 1855) ; Th. 
WatzeU Die Zoologie des Aristoteles (in three parts, Beichenberg, 
1878-80). 

The psychology of Aristotle has two parts, which, al- 
though running over into each other, still reveal the pre- 
dominance of two distinct scientific points of view: (1) the 
general theory of animal souls, a doctrine of the psychical 
processes which are possessed in common by animals and 
men, although developed in man more richly and more 
nearly perfectly ; (2) the doctrine of the voir; as the dis- 
tinctive possession of man. We can designate these two 
views as the empirical and speculative sides of Aristotle's 
psychology. The former he treated essentially as an inves- 
tigator by carefully recording, ordering, and explaining the 
facts. Tlic latter view, on the contrary, was governed 
partly by his general metaphysics, partly by his interests 
in epistemolojry and ethics.* 

K. Ph. Fischer, De principiis Aristotelicm de anima dodrinm 
(Erlangen, 1840) ; W. Volkmann, Die Grundzüge der ariMo- 

* Aristotle liimsi-lf distinguished between the physical and phllosoph- 
if-al treatment of the soul : De an,, I. 403 b, 9; De part, an,, I. 1, 641 a» 
17. 
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telisch^n Psychologie (Prague, 1858); A. E. Cliaignct, Esmi 
sur la p»yc1wlogie d*Aristote (Paris, 1883); H. Siebeck, 
Geachidite der Psychologie^ I. 2, pp. 1-127 (Gotha, 1884). 

Aristotle found predecessors in empirical psychology, — which 
is partly physiological psycholog}', as we to-day designate it, but 
is not entirely embraced by it, — parti}* in the physicians and later 
nature-philosophers, partly in Democritus, and also perhaps in 
Plato in the Timcsua. But he also betrayed in his theory of the 
vov^ the inclination which had led all early philosophers to ac^ust 
their conceptions of psychology to their epistemological and 
ethical views. 

The animal soul is differentiated from the vegetable soul 
essentially by its concentration and unity {fieairrqsi)^^ which 
is wanting in plants. Sensation is the fundamental form 
of activity (afö-öiycrtv), which he explained' by the con- 
cert of action between the active, Form-giving perceived 
thing and the passive, impressionable perceiving thing, — 
an action mediated in different senses through different 
media. The most primary sense and common to all ani- 
mals is the sense of touch, with which Aristotle likewise 
classified taste. In value, however, hearing is first. 

However, the activity of the special senses is restricted 
to receiving those qualities of the external world which are 
peculiar to the senses themselves, — senses which are in the 
similarity of their material adapted to such reception. 
The combination of the psychic elements, nevertheless, into 
complete perceptions and the conception of the conditions 
of things, which are common to the different senses — the 
conception of their number, their spatial and temporal con- 
nections, their conditions of motion — takes place through 
< he central sense organ, the ^' common-sense " (alaOrfnipiov 
KOLvov)^ which has its seat in the heart. In this central or- 
gan arises our knowledge of our own activities.^ In it the 
ideas remain ^ as (f>avTa<Tlai after the external stimulus has 
ceased. Imagination becomes memory (/ii/i^/ii;) as soon as 

1 De an,, II. 11, 424 a, 4. * Ibid., 5, 417 a, 6. 

• Ibid., m. 2, 426 b, 17. « Ibid., 3, 427 b, 14. 
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it becomes recognized as the copy of an earlier perception. 
The entrance of remembered ideas is conditioned upon the 
series in which they are bound together. Upon the basis 
of this association of ideas voluntary recollection is possible 
in man (dvdfivrjais)»^ 

H. Beck, Ariat. de sensuum adiane (Berlin, 1860) ; A* Crata- 
cap, Arist, de sensibus cloctrina (Montpellier, 1866) ; CL Bänmker» 
Des ArisL Lehre von dem äusseren und inneren Sinnesvermögen 
(Leipzig, 1877) ; J. Neuhäuser, Arist, Lehre von dem sinnlüien 
Erkenntnisvermögen und seinen Organen (Leipzig, 1878^ ; J. 
Freuden thai, lieber den Beqriff des Wortes ^avraaia bei Aristo- 
teles (Göttingen, 1867); Fr. Scheiboldt, I>e imaginaUone di^ 
guisitio ex Arist. libris r^tita (Leipzig, 1882) ; J. Ziaja, Die 
aristotelische Lehre vom Ctedächtnis und von der Association der 
Vorstellungen (LeobschUtz, 1882). 

Aristotle's idea of single processes of perception is condi- 
tioned by the general principles of his philosophy of natural 
science, and is in many ways distinguished fh>m that of his pre- 
decessors. The most important point in the theoretic part of 
his animal psychology is his insight into the synthetic character 
of perception, which is expressed in the hypothesis of the 
common-sense. Aristotle did not follow fhrther the valuable 
thought that consciousness of activities, i. e., the inner percep- 
tion as distinguished from the objects of those activities, is 
rooted in this synthesis. In the doctrine of the association of 
ideas and in the distinction between voluntary and involuntary 
memory he scarcely advances beyond Plato« 

Next to the different grades of ideas, desire (2/9€{k) is 
the second fundamental form of the activity of Üie animal 
soul. It originates in the feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
(^Bv and Xuirr^pov)^ which is derived from the ideas so far 
as the content of these promises to fulfil a purpose or not. 
Therefore afiirmation or negation results, which express 
the essence of the practical life of the soul in pursuit or 
in aversion (tuLiceiv — <f>€vy€ip) .^ In all cases, then, the idea 
of the agreeable is the cause of pleasure and desire, and vice 
versa. Desire, however, calls' forth teleologioal move* 

* See the writing irc/ii funffjois fuu atfoiMififcrtmt* 

* Dean^^m. 7, 4SI a, 15. * De mat, an., 7, 701 h. 7. 
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ments of the organs through their warming or their cooling 
which follow physiologically from the intensity of the 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure. 

In the fundamental division into theoretical and practical^ 
activities of souls, Aristotle associated feeling with the desire as 
a constant accompanying phenomenon. Yet he taught, on the 
other haud, entirely in the spirit of the Socratic p83*chology, that 
every desire presupposes the idea of its object as something of 
value. He represented indeed the genesis of desire as a con- 
clusion wherein the momentary content of the idea is subsumed 
under a more universal teleological thought^ The result is, 
then, affirmative or negative, as in a conclusion. It is, more- 
over, interesting that Aristotle identified the act of agreement 
or disagreement in the practical functions of feeling and desire 
exactly with the logical terms of afi9rmative and negative judg- 
ments (icara^ao-is and aTro^acns) • This showed in him, not only 
in his psychology but in his entire teaching, the characteristic 
tendency to subordinate the practical under the prevailing 
determinations of the theoretical 

All these activities of animal souls constitute in man the 
material for the development of the Form peculiar to him, 
i. e., the reason (vov^). No longer a Form of the body, but 
rather of the soul, it is purely immaterial, is not to be con- 
fused with the body as a potentiality, and as mere Form it 
is simple, unchangeable, and incapable of suffering.' The 
I/0U9 does not originate with the body, as the animal func- 
tions of the soul originate. It enters from without^ as 
a higher, godlike activity, and it therefore alone remains 
after the body has passed away.^ 

The fundamental activity of the soul is thought (ßiapoeta-' 
OaC)^ and its object is those highest principles, in which 
the ultimate ground of all Being and knowing is immediately 
(a^eaa) conceived. Only in so far as the reasoning insight 

^ This he also caHs ^w/«Jr; Pol., VIT. 7, 1827 b, 40: iee P. Meyeiv 
o 0vii6£ apud Aristotelem Pl(Uonemque^ Bonn« 1877. 

« De mot an., 7, 701 », 8; Eih. Nic^ VII. 5, 1147 a, 26. 

» De an.. III*. 429 a, 15. * De gen an., IT. 8, 786 b^ 27. 

» De an., Ul. 5, 480 a, 28. • Und., ID. 4, 429 a, 28. 
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can become the cause of desire, is the reason also practi- 
cal.^ This higher kind of 6p€(i^ is designated as ßovKffo-t^. 
In the human individual, however, the reason is not pure 
Form but self-developing Fomt Therefore we must again 
distinguish also in human reason between its poteutiality 
and its actuality, between its passive material and its active 
Form. Therefore, although Aristotle designated* the poih 
itself as iroiovvj he contrasted it with its potentiality which 
is capable of being actualized, as the voik veiOf/Tueoq, 
This potentiality exists, however, in the theoretic func- 
tioning of animal souls, yet only so far as these functions 
can become in the human organism the occasion for 
reflection upon those highest and immediately certain 
principles.^ Historical development of the reason in men 
is therefore this, — that through the persistence of sense 
impressions (/Lioi/17)^ general notions arise (to irp&rrov ip 
rfj ylrvxS /ca06\ov)y and these then form the entire occaaion 
in the epagogic process for the knowledge of the actual 
reason appearing upon the original tabula rasa ^ of the voih 
waOfiTirKo^. The actualizing of tlie reason is dependent 
upon the physiological process of representation, and it 
remains so because the sensuous pictures are always asso- 
ciated also with the supersensible product of the thinking 
process.® 

Jul. Wolf, De intellectu agtnte et pattente doctrina (Berlin, 
1844) ; W. Biehl, Ueber den Begriff des vrnt^ bei ArittoieUa 
(Linz, 18G4) ; F. Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles 
insbesomlere seine Lehre vom vov^ irovrjTucoq (Mainz, 1867) ; A« 
Bulliuger, Aristoteles Niis-Lehre (Dillingen, 1884) ; £. Zweiter, 

1 De an,, III. 10, 433 a, 14. < Ibid., 6, 480 a, 12, 19. 

* These functions man shares with the beast ; but among animalt 
they are not instruments of tlie reason because the actire principle of 
reason is wanting. This relation does away with the doubt railed by 
Zeller, III» 576 f. 

« Anal, past., 11. 19, 99 b, 86. * De an., III. 4, 489 b, SI. 

• Ibid., 7, 481 a, 16. 
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U hrr die Lehre des Aristoteles von. der Ewigkeit des Geistes 
( Sifzungs- Berichte der Bert. Ak.^ 1882). 

The difficulties of Aristotle's theory of the vov9 lie first in the 
fact that the reason in our usual terminology is defined and 
treated as the peculiarity of the human soul, but it is thereby so 
restricted that it can fall no longer under the class concept of 
the soul as '' the entelechy of the bod}'." With Aristotle the true 
relationship is rather this : that the vov^ bears the relation to the 
human \^fvxf| (and in so far this is true of animal souls) as the 
animal ^xq bears to the UkIv.^ In some respect the distinction 
is the same in the German between Geist and Seeie^ and in the 
Middle Ages a similar distinction was made between spiritus 
or spiraculum and anima. Therefore the reason in itself is 
thought to be pure actuality, and to have no relation to the 
body, to come from without into the body and to live after the 
body. Aristotle's ^* possibility " is, on the contrary, the animal 
^X^ ; and therefore the vo\s iraBrfTmo^ ' is also mortal (^a^m>s). 
On the other hand, the animal ^fni/ri does not become the y<m 
ra$rfTuc6^ until by the influence of ttie vovq wotrfruco^ upon it. In 
itself it is empty so far as reasoning knowledge goes, and only 
offers the occasion for the reasoning knowledge to actualize itself. 

On account of this the Aristotelian didactic writings leave in 
a very uncertain state the question of individual immortality, 
concerning which the commentators were in lively dispute even 
until the Renaissance.* For doubtless, according to the Aris- 
totelian definition of a concept, all those psychical contents 
which compose the essence of the individual belong to the vov9 
ira^iico9, which is destroyed with the body. Pure, universal 
rational knowledge of the v<ns wonfrucoq has remaining in it so 
little that is individual, that according to the characteristics that 
are ascribed to it — pure actuality, uncbangeableness, and 
eternalness — a difference between it and the divine spirit can- 
not be made out. We cannot decide whether or by what method 
AristoUe tried to solve this problem. 

But, at any rate, his speculative psychology shows a strong 
dependence upon the Platonic, and particularly upon the form of 
Platonism in the Timosua. In both cases, to the distinction 
between a reasoning and an unreasoning part^ of the soul there 

^ So the vovt in Aristotle if called a higher kind of fool: De an,^ II. 
2, 418 b, 26. 

s /6u;.,III. 5,480 a, 24. 

* See Windelhand, Gesch. der neueren Phü^ I. (Leipdg, 1878), p. 15 f. 

* Eth, Nie, I. 18, 1102 s, 27. There is also hi Aristotle a mvt 
X»pivr6s : De an,. III. 5, 430 a, 22. 
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IB added the postulate that the former is immortal and the latter 
is mortal with the bo<iv. 

The psycho-epistcmological conception which Aristotle devel- 
oped concerning the temporal actualizing of the vovs in man, 
resembles, also, the Platonic conception. For if the epagogic 
processes of /inz/ii; and c/iirei^ lead to the highest principles, 
whose certainty rests uix>n the immediate intuition of the vovv, 
if indeed the natural way from the irporepov npoq fffta^ to the vpo- 
rcpov T^ <f>v(r€L does not include the grounding of the highest 
premises, but ultimately only the occasion for immediate intuition 
of the same to enter, — then this theor}' is only the development 
and refinement of the Platonic doctrine of dvofivrfai^. 

The Stavoia, the knowledge which the reason possesses, has a 
theoretical and practical use (hrumffAovucov and Xoyurrtxov) .^ The 
former as $€üipia leads to hrurnjgtrf^ the latter as f^pmnjo'i^ to rixyif» 
But it is also true that the practical reason in itself is only a 
theoretic activity, an insight into the right principles of action. 
Whether the individual shall follow that knowledge or not 
depends upon his free choice. 

L. Schneider, Die UnBterUxchkeitalekre des Aristoteles (Pas- 
sau, 1867) ; K. Schlottmann, Das Vergängliche und Unver- 
gängliche in der menschlichen Seele nach Aristoteles (Halle, 
1873) ; W. Schrader, Aristotle de voluntate doctrina (Branden- 
burg, 1847) ; J. Walter, Die Lehre vo^ der praktischen Vernunft 
in aer griechischen Philosophie (Jena, 1874), 

43. Furthermore, the practical philosophy of Aristotle 
was built up on these universal theoretic principles. The 
goal of every human action is a Good, to be realized by 
activity (irpaKTov ayaOov). Yet this goal is only a means 
to the highest goal, Happiness, on account of which all else 
is desired. To perfect evSaifiovia belongs also the possession 
of the goods of the body, of the outer world, and of success ; 
but since these are only accessories, their lack will only give 
a certain limitation' to the amount of happiness. The 
essential condition of happiness, on the contrary, is activ- 
ity, and indeed, the activity peculiar to man ; that is, it is 
that of reason.' 

Now the state {e^is:) ^ which renders possible to man the 

1 Eth, Nie., VI. 2, 1189 a, 11. « Ibid., VIT. 14, 1168 b, 17. 
• Ibid., I. 6, 1097 b, 24. « Ibid., II. 4, 1106 b, 11. 
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perfect use of his peculiar activity is virtue. Virtue has in 
certain bodily qualities its natural aptitude, out of which it 
is developed ^ only by use of the reason. From the exercise 
of virtue, pleasure ' follows as a necessary result of perfect 
activity. 

The problem of the reason is twofold : first, it is concerned 
with knowledge ; secondly, with the direction of desire and 
action through knowledge. In this way, Aristotle distin- 
guished between the diano^tic and ethical virtues.' The 
former are higher. They unfold the pure formal activity 
of the vov^y and give the most noble and perfect pleasure. 
The human being finds in them bis possible participation 
in the divine blessedness. 

K. L. Michelet, Die Ethik des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1827) ; 6. 
Hartenstein, Oeber den toissenschaßlichen Wert der aristotelischen 
Ethik (\n Hist.-philos. AbhancU.^ Leipzig, 1870); R. Kucken, lieber 
die Methode und die Grundlagen der aristotelischen Ethik 
(Frankfort a. M., 1870); P. Paul, An Analysis of Aristotle's 
Ethics (London, 1874) ; A. Oll^-laprune, De AristotelecB ethices 
fundamento (Paris, 1880). Concerning the Highest Good, 
G. Teichmiiller, Die Einheit der aristotelischen Eudämonie 
(ill Bulletin de la classe des sciences hist., etc.y de Pacad^mie de 
St, Petersbourg^ XVI. 305 ff.). Concerning dianoätic virtues, 
see C. Prantl (München, 1852, Olückw.-schr. an Thiersch) and 
A. Kühn (Berlin, 1860). 

The sense for what is actual, the thoroughgoing investigation 
of facts, and the inclination to bring qualitative distinctions to 
the same touchstone, are shown in the practical philosophy of 
Aristotle perhaps more than in his theoretical philosophy. The 
Nieomachsean ethics definitely refused to take its point of de- 
parture from the abstract Idea of the Good, adopting in its stead 
the Gooii so far as it is an object of human activity (I. 1, 1094 a, 
19). Id the determination of the concept of happiness, also, 
which to him was obviously the highest good, he included the 
lx)fl8e8sioii of material wealth and good fortune, although always 
subordinated to the exercise of the reason, if the reason is to 
reach complete and untrammelled development Only this 
potential value Justifies the consideration of earthly good in ethica 

1 Eth, Nie., VI. 18, 1144 b, 4. > Ibid., X. 4» 1174 b^ 81. 
• Ibid., I. 18, 1108 a, 2. 
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The dialectic that had been developed by Socrates npon the 
question of the relation of pleasure and virtue was completed 
with exalted simplicity b}' Aristotle ; for he taught, m antago> 
nism to the one-sided doctrines, that pleasure is never the motive, 
but always the result of virtue. Therefore, also, the aetivitj* of 
the reason unfolding itself in virtue is always the measure of the 
worth of the different pleasures (Eth. Nic.^ X. S. ff.). 

In respect to the psychological characterization of virtue, 
Aristotle laid weight upon its conception as a continuous con- 
dition and not as a single state. On the other hand, he found a 
BvvafiLs for it in bodily qualities, such as the characteristics of 
the natural disposition, temperament, inclination, and feelings. 
These are also in children and animals, but they are not there 
under the rule of the reason. 

The dianoetic virtues are related to theoretical as well as to 
practical insight. The latter is either rcxvi; as the knowledge of 
the right, requisite for artistic creation, or ^pon/o-is as the recog- 
nition of justice, which recognition is necessary for activity in 
public or private life (E(h. Nie, VI. 5 ff.). The ^^010701« is 
also split into (1) crvvccrw, the understanding of objects and rela- 
tions which are the cause of its activity, and (2) tvßoXia, the 
knowledge of teleological processes. The cro^ is of more value, 
for it is the knowledge having no ulterior purpose, but sought on 
account of itself. Its content is highest actuality and first prin- 
ciples. Its application to single sciences and departments is 
iirurri^firj ; its knowledge of itself is 3uivota, or the voO« as pure 
Form. It is that dccuptia, in which the highest happiness con- 
sists (Met., XI. 7, 1072 b, 24 ; see Uth. Nie., X. 7, 1177 a, 18), 
and this makes the perfectness of God : 17 ^eoipia to rfSurrov koi 
dpurrov. This is ethically, as well as metaphysically, the funda- 
mental principle of the philosoph}* of Aristotle. It is rooted in 
his personality : and is the expression of that pure joy in knowl- 
edge that forms the basis of all science and is the absolute oon- 
<lition of the independence of science. In the logic of Aristotle 
Greek science recognized and formulated its essence, and in his 
ethics its practicability. 

As the dianoetic virtues have their scat in the intellect, 
the ethical virtues have theirs in the will. Rational 
insight, as experience teaches us, is not alone sufficient for 
right action, but there must be added to it the strength of 
the will (}^KpaT€La)^ in order to give the insiglit validitj 

1 Not reckoned among the yirtues : Eth. Nie, IV. 15, 112S b^ SS. 
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in contrast to the affections and desires.^ This is only pos- 
sible bj the will choosing freely what it knows to be good. 

Ethical virtue is, then, that continuing state of the will by 
means of which practical reason rules the desires. Besides 
disposition and insight, virtue also needs for its develop* 
ment exercise,' because the direction of the will must be 
established through habit The fj6o^ is developed out of 
the €00^, 

The control of the desires by the reason consists in the 
right mean being chosen^ between the extremes, toward 
which uncurbed desires press. It is the task of practical 
insight to recognize this right mean in individual rela- 
tions by using our knowledge of objects and of human 
nature ; and it is the business of virtue to act according 
to this insight (^opOo^ Xo7o?)* 

Out of this principle Aristotle developed from his 
accurate knowledge of the world and human kind the 
single ethical virtues in a rising series, which seem^ not to 
have been systematically grounded, articulated, or deline- 
ated. The purely Greek fundamental principle in it is 
that of the value of moderation. 

A. Trendelenburg, Das EbenmaBS^ ein Band der Verwandt- 
Bchaft zwischen griechischen Archäologie und griechischen 
Philosophie (Berlin, 1865). 

Although Aristotle regarded right insight as the conditio 
sine qua non of right action, yet he was stiU conscious that it is, 
after all, the province of the will to follow right insight, and that 
the will has the power of doing the wrong thing contrary to right 
insight. It is for us to say {Iffi rffiiv) whether we wish to act 
well or ill. The investigation concerning freedom that Aristotle 
made {Et/t. NiCy III. 1-8) directs itself indeed against the 
Socratic intellectualism, and views the question essentiaUy from 

^ See the polemic against the Socratic doctrine, Elk, Nic^ YII. 8 ff. 

« IhitL, II. 1, 1103 a, 24. • /6m/., 5, 1106 a, 28. 

^ See, nevertheless, F. Hacker, Das Einteilungt- und Anordnungs- 
prinzip ihr woraf Lücken Tugendreihe in der nikomachischen Ethik (Berlin, 
1863); Th. Zieglcr, Gesch. der Ethik, I. 116. 
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« Eth.Nic..JU ^ t,***. 
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A principle in this series of virtues is to be found only in its 
content, since the formal mean (/ico-on/s) is everywhere the same. 
The principle consists in the gradual advance from the individual 
relations toward the social relations and among the latter, from 
the external to the more spiritual relations of life. At the be- 
ginning stands courage, the virtue of self-preservation of the 
individual ; at the end justice, the ethical basis of the state. 

Finally, the beautiful representation of friendship, whose ideal 
the philosopher found in the common striving for the beautiful 
and good (<fnXuiy forms a transition to the treatment of social 
life. He applied this standard to some similar relations of 
friendship, to conventional and unconventional social relations, 
raising the latter from their utilitarian origin to means for 
ethical ennoblement. The same obtains also in regard to the 
state. See R. Eucken, Aristoteles* Anschauung von Freund- 
Schaft und Lebensffütem (Berlin, 1884) ; also Aristoteles^ Urteil 
über die Menschen (^Arch,f, Gesch. d. PA., III. 541 ff.). 

Man, however, who is designed by nature (^Sop iroXi- 
TLKov) ^ as an essentially social being, can perfect his 
activity only in communal life. The natural and funda- 
mental form of society is the family (plKia) ; the most 
perfect, however, is the state. Since the ethical virtues of 
man can develop perfectly ^ only in the life of the state, so 
also, although the state arose ^ out of the needs of utility, 
the state is essentially and theoretically the actualization of 
the highest good of the active man {ravdpdnrivov dryaOop). 

This idea seemed so important to Aristotle that in the begin- 
ning of his Ethics he designated the whole of practical philos- 
ophy as TToXtTiio;,* which is divided into the theory of the con- 
duct of the individual (Ethics) and the theory of the conduct 
of the whole (Politics). The relationship is not to be so con- 
ceived as if ethics set up an ideal of perfect individuality, 
and as if politics then showed how this ideal was developed by 
society. But as the whole is more valuable and essentially 

> Eth. Nie, VIII. f. « Po/., T. 2, 1253 a, 3. 

• In the treatment of friendship. Aristotle used frequently the ex- 
pression ffvCnv- See Eth, Nie, IX. 12, 1171 b, .32. 

• See conclusion of Ethics and beginning of Politics, 

• Which he also called philosophical anthropology (If rrtplrii dvOpcmitfa 
<f>iXo<rotpia) in 1J/Ä. Nie , X. 10, ||81 b, 15, 
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1870) ; C. Bradley. The Politico of ArittotU ; f. Janet, Sü 
toire <U la science politique (Paris, 18S7), I. 165 ff. 

The living and perfected virtue of all its citizens is the 
final purpose of the state. For the realization ^ of this 
purpose wo must take the material at hand ; viz., a oatural* 
historical and concrete society in a particular environment. 
Although it is impossible to fix upon a valid norm for the 
constitution of all states, nevertheless under all circum- 
stances the actual constitution must be measured hj the 
general purpose of the state, and ita worth will be asaessed 
according toita sufüciencj (öpöij) and deficiency (^^fiap-nf 
fUvr}~). The political constitution is an arrangement in 
wliich the rule is iu the hands of a justly ordained power. 
Therefore the worth of a state depends on the ruling 
power keeping the purpose of the state (to kqivov avfi' 
iftepov) in view. Since the rule may be in the hands of 
the one or the few or the many, there are' six possible 
forms of political constitutions, — three good and three 
that are deficient. The former three are monarchy ( ßa- 
iriXeia), aristocracy, and "polity" {troXiTtia) ;' the latter 
three are despotism (■mpawit'), oligarchy, and democracy 
(it)/ioKpaTia).* With the fine analysis of an observing 
statesman, Aristotle investigated the essential principles of 
these different forms, their conditions, their rise, their fall, 
and their legitimate transmutation one into another. WiÜi 
the firm hand of a philosopher he drew his estimate of 
jhese various forms after the "concept" of a stat«. 

■ Poi., VII. 4, 1335 b, 85. 

> Aristotle changed the BomewhKt eztenuJ principle of diviaioii of 
the number of rulers (Ibid., III. IT, 1287 h, 37) bj coDBiderationi sboct 
the rliaracter of the different peoples. 

» Ibid., 7, 1279 a,2ä. 

* What Ariütotle here calls mXtnCa in the narrower sense wa« later 
known as democracy (tbrfiojipana). Polylnui has a better name for tba 
Aristotelian democraej', which ii Sj^umparUt. 
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Among the good constitutions, monarchy and aristocracj 
are the most perfect, since they are the rule of the best 
man or men, ethically speaking. Of these, monarchy 
would be preferred if we could hope that it would ever 
correspond entirely to its concept ; that is, to the rule of 
one man who surpasses all others in virtue.^ In reality 
the aristocracy offers greater guarantees. Among the 
degenerate kinds of constitutions, the rule of tlie masses 
is always less unendurable, that of tyranny the most 
abominable. 

Under the presupposition of fulfilling all conditions which 
were demanded for realizing the political ideal, the idea of 
the best state was delineated, whose development Aristotle 
began but did not complete.' The best state must have the 
fundamental form of ^^ polity " at least, but the administra- 
tion of public affairs must, as in the aristocracy, be in the 
hands ' of the virtuous. It would be a state of peace and 
not of war,^ and its chief task would be the correct educa* 
tion of all its citizens. The citizens would not only be 
eflScient in practical affairs, but they would ^ also be sen- 
sible to beauty and finally capable of the highest enjoyment, 
that is, of that which attends knowledge. 

The incompleteness of the Aristotelian writings is perhaps 
nowhere so much to be regretted as in the Politics. The torso 
of this work shows a wonderful thoroughness, a philosophical 
penetration of ail the political conditions of Hellenic history, 
the clearest understanding of the limitations and the develop- 
ments of political life. These excellences make all the more 
keen our regret that the ideal picture of the state, based on 
what he has given, was only proposed and not developed. In 

» Pol., V. 10. 1310 b, 81. « /&w/., Xl\. 4 ff. 

* Aristotle distinguished — in a manner not entirely consistent to 
the new theory of the three kinds of power, hut yet with an approximate 
suitability — rh ßovkrvSfitPoif mp\ tAp Komor, r& nwpi ras dpx^ty rh butdC'm 
(Ibid., IV. 14, 1297 b, 41). 

* /wrf.. VIT. 14 f. » Ibid., vm. 2 f. 
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the same way the theory of eduction of Aristotle comes to an 
abrupt end after a sketch of the elementary principles of educa- 
tion, suggesting many valuable points of view. It put forth in a 
clear way that all »sthetical training is to bring about the 
ethical and theoretical unfolding of what is essentially human. 

With Aristotle's practical philosophy is connected the 
Poetics^ the science of the creative activity of man. But 
in the preserved writings, this science is developed only on 
the side of beauty in fine art, and particularly in reference 
to poetry in the Poetics. 

J. Bernays, Zioei Abhandlungen über die aristotelische Theorie 
des Dramas (Berlin, 1880); A. Döring, Die KunsÜehre des 
Aristoteles (Jena, 1876) ; the details of a rich bibliography are 
found in Döring, p. 263 ff. ; Ueberweg-Heinze, 1'. 225. 

All art is imitation, and the different arts are to be dis- 
tinguished partly by their media, partly by the objects to be 
imitated.^ The media of poetry are words, rhythm, and har- 
mony.' The objects of poetry are men and their conduct, 
good or bad.' Tragedy, to whose analysis the preserved 
fragment on poetry is essentially limited, presents directly 
to the spectator in beautiful language a significant and 
complete action through its different characters.^ 

The purpose of art, however, is to arouse the emotions of 
man in such a way that he may be freed and purified (/cd- 
ßapa-K;) from their power — precisely through their arousal 
and intensification. This is possible only when art presents, 
not the empirically actual, but that which could be in itself 
possible, — so presenting it that it raises the object into 
universality. 

1 Poet,, 1 f. « /Attf., 7, 1447 a, 22. • TM , 2 f. 

* The celebrated and much diocus^d definition of tragedy is (/AiV/.. 
0. 1449 b, 24) : Ifariv oZv rpay^la filfuprit npA^€wv awov^alat Ka\ rcXc/ar, 
^i* yf 6ov fxovofjt^ ^iva-fitvtf \&y^ X^p^f Imuttov t&p fldmv €V rotr fU>/MOCff« 
^panmov Koi oh hi airayytXiatt di* A«ov iccu if>&ßov V€pauntwa r^r rAf 
roiovT<a¥ naOrffiaTt»¥ K&Baptruf. 
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The ethical result of tragedy, the purification of the passions, 
whether the KaBapai^ is used in religious, medical, or other 
analogy, goes accordingly hand in hand with its intellectual 
significAnce. Art, like philosophy, presents the actual in its 
ideal purity (Poetics^ 9, 1451 b, 5), and is more than the mere 
facsimile of individual facts, as the hrropia presents them. This 
conception of the universal significance annuls the emotions of 
fear aud sympathy thi'ough which tragedy has to operate. 

The long strife over the meaning of the Aristotelian definition 
of tragedy has gradually resolv^ itself into the belief that 
the healthiness which this KoBapa-ii brings with it rests upon 
this idealizing of the aesthetic result, — upon an exaltation to 
immediate knowledge of the universal. 

Thus Aristotle fulfilled upon this territory, in contrast to the 
greatest poetic performances of his nation, the task of its 
philosophy, which is no other than the attainment of the se{/- 
consciousness of Hellenic culture. 
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Ä HELLENIC-ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 

44. If in the philoeoplijr of Aristotle the essence of Oreek 
civilization was reduced to conceptual expression, yet it 
appeared when the sun of Greece was setting. The philos- 
ophy of Aristotlc was the legacy of dying Greece to the 
following generations of man. 

The spiritual decay of the Grecian civilization at the time 
of its Enlightenment had advanced in ever-widening circles, 
and from then on led to its external destruction. Already, 
since the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, which de- 
stroyed forever the vitality of Athens, the centre of Greek 
culture, the influence of the Persian power in the polities 
of Greece had been dominant Moreover, out of this 
lamentable situation Greece got freedom only through 
subjection to the Macedonian kingdom. Likewise in 
the succeeding time Greece in intermittent and inconse- 
quential movements could only occasionally stagger to an 
independence amid the vicissitudes of the Hellenic king- 
doms, especially of Macedonia. Finally, however, it 
entirely lost its political independence by its being incor- 
poiated into the Roman Empire, in order to save here and 
there a wretched respectability. 

But precisely through its political decadence Greece ful- ■ 
filled in a higher sense the problems of it« civilization. 
The kingly pupil of the ripest Greek philosopher hod 
liorne the victorious Oreek spirit into the far East with 
Ills conquering arms. In the enormous mingling of the 
peoples, which was begun by his campaign of conquest and 
furthered by the varying battles of his successors, did 
Greek culture become the common possession of the ancient 
world, and finally the commanding spirit of the Roman 
Empire, and the eternal possession of humani^. 

After the creative period of Greek philosophy thero fol- 
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With this relative deßcicncy in originalitj we note the 
appearance in the post-Aristotelian philosophy of the great 
school-associations, with their wholesale scientific produc- 
tions, rather than of single personalities. It is true, detailed 
research also here betrays individual shadings in the con- 
struction of single theories, although often indeed seen 
with difficulty and not with full certainty ; yet such varia- 
tions stand in value and significance far behind the 
great and general antagonisms of the school systems. 
Moreover, such antagonisms are much less those of 
scientific theory than those of the conception of life and 
its conduct. 

The post-Aristotelian philosophy showed, therefore, the 
peculiar phenomenon of the practical convictions of differ- 
ent schools existing in sharp conflict, while the peculiar 
scientific differences became gradually obliterated. Scien- 
tific activity was turned to special researches, and found 
neutral ground partly in nature studies, partly in history, 
especially the history of literature. Upon this neutral 
ground, although with a certain agreement in fundamental 
conceptions and methods, the representatives ef the differ- 
ent schools were in active rivalry. This ardent cultivation 
of the special sciences had the most universal results of 
Greek philosophy for its obviously valid fundamental prin- 
ciples, and interest in metaphysical problems passed more 
and more into the background. Erudition pressed out 
the spirit of speculation. The special sciences became 
independent. 

The beginning of this specialization in science already existed 
in the Abderite, the Platonic, and particularly the Aristotelian 
schools. In the Hellenic period specialization was, however, 
the more remarkable because the period was wanting in great 
determining personalities and organizing fundamental prin- 
ciples. This popular impulse for specidization was limited 
neither to Athens nor to Greece. Rhodes, Alexandria, Per- 
gamus, Antioch, Tarsus, etc., became scientific centres, in 
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which scholarly work by means of great libraries and oolleotioni 
was being systemaücaliy carried on. Later Rome, and finalij 
also Byzantium, entered into the competition. 

That now, however, the conflict between the schools was 
no longer waged over theoretical but practical philosophy, 
was due not only to the fact that Aristotle had given the 
final word to the speculative movement, but also to the 
changing character of the times and the changing philo- 
sophical demands. The more the Greek national life and 
spirit faded through the universal mixing of nations and 
their destinies, so much the more the individual retired 
within himself and away from the changing external 
world. From the great maelstrom of things he sought to 
save as much as possible of inward peace of mind and sure 
happiness, and to secure them within the quiet of his in- 
dividual life. This, then, in Hellenic time is what was 
expected from philosophy : it should be the director of life ; 
it should teach the individual how to be free from the 
world and to stand independent by himself. The deter- 
mining, fundamental point of view of philosophy became 
that of practical wisdom. 

The Greek Enlightenment showed tendencies in this direction 
in the teachings of Socrates, especially, however, in the teachinga 
of the Cynics and Cyrcnaics, which expressed through their atom- 
istic principles the dismemberment of Greek society (see S 29 f.). 
Opposed to this the great systems of Greek science, especially 
Platonism and Anstotelianism, had maintained the higher thought 
with the essential political tendency of their ethics. The post- 
Aristotelian philosophy even in the schools of botli masters 
turned to the ethics of the individual. The antagonisms that 
developed between them concerned fundamentally only their 
subtleties and the enriched developments of the simple types 
which Greek life in its bloom had bronght forth. 

While then the essence of Greek philosophy was exdasively 
directed to a unified conceptual knowledge of the world, tiie 
science of the succeeding centuries divided (1) into specializa- 
tion into single branches, for which methodical bases had been 
established ; and (2) into a philosophy which made all knowt 
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edge an ancillar}' maiden to the art of living, and was concerned 
entirely in setting up an ideal of a perfect, free, and happy 
man. This art of living still retained the name of philosophy, 
and it is only this side of the scientific life of antiquity which 
is to be followed out further in this place.^ 

Individualistic ethics, which the post-Aristotelian schools 
made the burden of their philosophy, was virtually called to 
restore to the cultured world of antiquity the religion lost 
in the Greek Renaissance. Its fundamental problem ^ was 
on this account the release of man from the power of the 
outer world and the vicissitudes of life. But virtue, as the 
Stoics and Epicureans taught it, did not prove adequate to 
be the solution of this problem ; thus philosophy also be- 
came drawn into the great religious movement which had 
possessed the races of the Roman Empire. In that move« 
ment the terrified mind seized upon all kinds of religious 
forms and cults, and eagerly pressed on to a saving con- 
viction. The more this tendency became predominant in 
philosophy« and the more philosophical interest passed from 
ethics to religion, so much the more did Platonism, the 
specific religious form of philosophy, come into the fore- 
ground. Its transcendent metaphysics, its separation of 
the material and immaterial worlds, its teleological prin- 
ciple, which regarded the life of nature and man with 
reference to a divine cosmic purpose, made it seem called 
to give scientific form to the amalgamation of religions. 
Its concept of the world was equal to absorbing the reli- 
gious forms of the Orient. It gave the philosophic material 
with which Christianity, the new religion, constituted itself 
into a didactic system. Out of it the Hellenic world tried, 
finally, to create its own religion as the daughter of science. 

^ For the development of the special sciences since Aristotle one 
should consult the respective parts of this manual. 

< See K. Fischer, Gesch, der neueren Pküos.j I. (2 ed., Mannheim. 
1865), p. 88 f. 
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This gradual transmutation of ethics into religion divided 
the UcUenic- Roman philosophy into two parts (see above, 
Introduction); in the former of which the ethical interest 
predominated; in the latter, the religious interest ; Syncretic 
Flatonism made the transition. The controversies between 
the schools and their adjustment in Skepticism and Eclecti- 
cism, preceded the transition period. Patristics on the 
one hand, and neo-PIatonism on the other came after this 
transition. 

1. The Contbovebsies of the Schools. 

45. The development of the Peripatetic school took a 
similar course to that of the Academy (§ 88). It had in 
fact, at first, its sigiüßcant centre in the person of the old 
friend and coadjutor of its founder; to wit, in Theophrastus. 
Theophrastus knew how to direct the activities of the school, 
how to inspire the development of the sciences in the true 
spirit of the master, and how to give to the Lyceum an 
eminent position in the intellectual life of Athens through 
the brilliancy of his lectures. Yet for him in his recasting 
and supplementation of the Aristotelian doctrine, and also 
for the majority of his associates, the empirical outweighed 
the philosophical interest, and so more and more the school 
tended to the specialization of scientific work. Thus Theo- 
phrastus developed the science of botany especially ; Aris- 
toxenu8,the theory of music; Dicaearchus, historical sciences. 
History seems to have taken the most space in the scien- 
tific work of the school. Literary-historical and scientific- 
historical work were especially carried on in this and the 
succeeding generations of the Peripatetic school, and to 
such a degree that this school is designated as the unique 
centre of the above very learned but little creative spirit. 

The ethical questions, also, were treated by all these men, 
and especially by Eudemus, more particularly upon their 
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empirical side and with reference to popular morality. On 
the other hand, however, the ethical questions were sub- 
ordinated to a theological interest, in which metaphysical 
demands seem to have been centred. Influenced doubtless 
by Platonic and Pythagorean doctrines, Eudemus inclined 
to emphasize the transcendence of the divine Being, and in 
a similar manner to maintain the speculative psychology of 
Aristotle with the transcendence (;^a>p«<r/iÖ9) of the reason. 
There was another tendency, which, beginning with The- 
ophrastus, ran counter to the above, and developed the 
principle of immanence, both metaphysically and psycho- 
logically. This tendency grew to a thoroughgoing pan- 
theism and naturalism in the person of Strato, who from 
287 to 269 followed Theophrastus as head of the school. 

When Strato explained the concept of pure Form meta- 
physically and psychologically as unnecessary and equally 
as impossible as that of pure matter, he practically identified 
God and the world on the one hand, and on the other 
thought and perception. The whole world-system and all 
particular events therein are only explainable by the quali- 
ties and forces in things under the law of mechanical 
necessity. Warmth is the most important force among 
these, both in the macrocosm and in the microcosm. The 
soul is the unifying reasoning power {rfy€/iovtK6v)y and it 
has the senses as its organs. Thus the activity of sensa- 
tion is never complete without thought. Thought, however, 
on its side is limited to the given perceptual content 

The theory of Strato seems to be, on the whole, a victory 
for the Democritan element that was in the Aristotelian 
doctrine, although in particular assertions Strato approaches 
very near the Stoic philosophy. 

W. Lyngg, Die peripcUetische Schule (in Philosophische 
Studien^ Christiania, 1878) : H. Siebeck, Die Umbildung der 
pertpatetischen Naturphilosophie in die der Stoiker {Unters, 
z. Phüos. d. or., 2 ed., 181-252). 
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Thcophrastua, from Eresas in Lesbos, was about twelve years 
3'ounger than Aristotle. lie probably got acquainted ^ with 
Aristotle in the Academy, and he remained a lifelong fHend to 
the Stagirite. He shared the residence of Aristotle afler the 
latter bade adieu to the Macedonian count, and was his right- 
hand man in the administration of the L^'ceum. Theophrastas 
afterwards assumed the conduct of the Lyceum himself, and 
directed it with the greatest success. An attempt to drive the 
philosophical schools out of Athens (306 b.c.) seems to have 
failed solely by reason of the respect in which he was held 
(F. A. Hofifmann, De lege contra philosophos (mprimis The- 
ophrastuvi auctore Sophocie Athenis lata^ Carlsruhe, 1842). 
There have been preserved of his numerous works (list in Diog. 
Laert., V. 42 ff.) the two botanical works, wyA ^urm^ umpiai 
and TTtpl ifiVTutv airuüv, — of the greatest importance, since the 
corresponding works of Aristotle are lost, — certain fragments 
of his metaphysics, of the history of physics, besides some 
minor treatises. The -qOiKcH xapajcr^pn, a description of moral 
failings based on man}' observations, are a selection from the 
ethical work of this philosopher. These are published by J. 6. 
Schneider (Leipzig, 1818); Fr. Wimmer (Breslau, 1842-62); 
a portion of the metaphysics in Chr. Brandis' JSepartU-^itiagaie 
der aristotelischen (Berlin, 1823), p. 308 ff. ; also newly published 
by H. Uscner (Bonn, 1890); Characters^ Dübner (Pans, 
1842) and £. Petersen (Leip., 1859) ; Philippson, vAi; daSptatny^ 
(Berlin, 1831) ; H. Usener, Andlecta Theophrastea (Bonn, 
1858) ; the same in XVI. volume of Hhein. Mus.; Jac. Bema3*8, 
nrs Schnfl über die FrömmigkeU (Berlin, 1866) ; H. Diela, 
Dox, Ch.y p. 475 if. ; E. Meyer, Oesch. der Botanik^ p. 164 ff. ; 
Th. Goroperz, Ueber die Charactere Th,*s ( Wiener Sitz.^Ber.^ 
Berlin, 1888). 

The naturalism of Theophrastus seems to be expressed in his 
subsuniption of thought under that of motion (kiVito-is), although 
he did not materialize the concept in the Democritan manner. 
The dubious consequences, that followed for the Aristotelian 
concept of God, seem to have been expressly de<luced first by 
Strato. 

The significance of Theophrastus lies in the realm of science, 
and it is to be regretted that only few fragments of his history 
of natural science have been preserved (^vo-uc^ Urropia), On 
the whole he contented himself with the perfecting of the Aris- 
totelian system, and he probably remained its most complete 
representative. The results in logic also, which he reached 

^ Diog. Laert., V. d6. 
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with the aid of Eudemus, concerning the modality of the judg- 
ment and the theory of the hypothetical syllogism, are only of 
minor iui|>ortance. 

Eudemus of Rhodes seems to have been a man of less signifi- 
cance, although he also possessed Encyclopedic knowledge and 
wrote extensive works, later widely used, on the history of 
geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy. Spengel has collected 
the fragments of Eudemus* writings (Berlin, 1870), See A. 
Th. H. Fritzsche, De Evdemi JRhodii vita et scriptis (Regens- 
burg, 1851, in connection with the edition of the ethics). His 
theological bias likewise appears to some degree in his elabora- 
tion of the Aristotelian ethics. His departure from its funda- 
mental political idea is seen in his insertion of economics between 
ethics and politics. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum was stimulated by the Pythagorean 
doctrine, which he carried into ps^'chology and ethics. He is 
especially notable in the field of the history and theory of music. 
Besides the fragments, there has in particular been preserved 
his writing, Trcpl apfioviKiSjv oToivciW, published by P. Marquardt 
(Berlin, 1868), translated into German, with annotations by R. 
Westphal (Leipzig, 1883) ; see W. L. Mahne, De AriMoxeno 
(Amsterdam, 1793) ; C. v. Jan (Landsberg a. W., 1870). The 
fragments of the historical works of the Peripatetics in general 
have been published by G. Müller, Fragmenta historicorum 
groBCorum^ II. (Paris, 1848). 

Apostasy from the theoretic ideals of Aristotle began to 
appear already in DicsBarch of Messene, in his preference for 
the practical life which was of interest indeed to the historian 
and political theorist From his numerous works in political 
and literary history, among which the /9ios 'EA\a8os is the most 
important, and also from his TptTroXiruco«, only small portions 
have been preserved. M. Fuhr, Diccearchi qucB supertnifU 
(Darmstadt, 1841) ; F. Osann, BeUrage, II. (Cassel, 1839). 

The more original genius, Strato of Lampsacus, was called 
^' the physicist," and this shows how actually independent he 
became of Aristotle. He threw aside all the Platonic imma- 
terialism that Aristotle had retained, — the pure spirituality of 
God and the supersensible origin and character of the human 
reason. Even if he thereby threw away the keystone of the 
Aristotelian teleology, Strato was, on the other hand, opposed to 
the Democritan mechanical atomism. He found the explanation 
of the world in the inherent qualities and forces (Wa/Actv) of 
particular things. He designated the fundamental forces (dp^oi) 
as heat and c*old. Of the two, heat plays the more important 
and creative role. The renewal of the old Ionic modes of repre- 
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The serrlcesble work ot Aiidronicu§ wu fiirttier carried on 
chiefly by bis pupil, Boetbus of Sidon, nevertheless in & spirit 
akin to that of Strato and the Stoics. Tlie later exegetcs, 
like Nicolaus of Damascus, and later Aepasius, Adrastus, Her- 
minus, SosigencB, held rather to the logical writings of Aristotle. 
A comprebuusive, philosophical, and competent appreciation 
and exposition of his teaching is first found in the commenta- 
ries of Alexander of Aphrodisias, "the exegete." Among his 
commentaries those upon tlie Analytice prior I., Topics, Mete- 
reology. De aennt, and especially the Metaphynic» have been 
preserved. The last is in the Bonilz edition (Berlin, 1847). 
See J. Freudenthal, Abhandl. der Berl. Akad. d. Wiaa., ISSS. 
In hia own writings (ircpi ifni}^ — vcpi tlftapniyip — ^niaijiän/ Kai. 
T^uiüiv AirofHÜiv KoX KviTtaiv, et al.), he defends his naturalistic in- 
terpretation of Aristotle, especially against the Stoic». 

46. The most important scientific eystem that the Greek 
epigones developed was Stoicism. Its founder waa Zeno of 
Citium, a man perhaps of Semitic or half-Semitic origin. 
Captivated but not satisfied by the Cynic Crates, he listened 
in Athens also to the Megarian Stilpo, and the Platonists 
Xenocratee and Polemo. After long preparation he opened 
his school in the Xto& ttoikiKt) in the last decade of the 
fourth century, and from tliis place his society got its name. 
His countryman, Persseus, as well as Cleanthes of Absus, 
who was Zeno's successor as scholarcli, Aristo of Chios, 
HerilluB of Carthage, and Sphffirua from the Bosphorus, are 
named among his pupils. These from a philosophical point 
of view stand far behind the third head of the school, 
Chrysippns of Soli in Cicilia, who was really the chief 
literary representative of the school. Among his numerous 
followers there appeared later Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes of 
Seleucia, a Babylonian living in Rome in 165, and Antipatcr 
of Tarsus, fn connection with the Stoic school, Eratosthe- 
nes and ApollodoruB stand among the great scholars of the 
Alexandrian epoch. 

For a neneml history of the Sloa, see Dietr. Tiedemann, Sys. 
der atoiadien philna. (8 vols., Leipzig, 1 776)j F. Rsvaisson, Etifui 
sur !■: Sli/U-isme (Paris, 1856) ; R. Hirzel, UhtM-tneAungeN z» 
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Cicero' ft philos, Schriften (2 toIo., Leipzig, 1882) ; 6. P. TTej 
goldt. Die Philos, der Sioa nach ihrem Wexen und ihren ScAicA 
salen (Leipzig, 1883) ; F. Ogereau» JEuai Mur le 9t/steme phiios. d\ 
Stoicisme (Paris, 1885). The chief source for the older Stoics 
whose original literature is nearly entirely lost, is foaod in Diog 
Lacrt, VII., who breaks off in the midst of an exposition o 
Chrysippus. His statements go back in substance to Antigonua 
Carystius (see U. v. Wilamowiz-Möllendorff, Berlin, 1881). 

The Stoa was characterized as the t\'pical philosophy of Hel 
lenism, from the fact that it was created and developed in Atheni 
on the principles of Attic philosophy, and by men that originated 
in the mixed races of tlie Eiast. Likewise, it was of great moment 
for the general progress of the world that this particular doctrine 
was afterwards extended and most vigoroasly deyeloped in the 
Roman Empire. 

Zeno of Cition, the son of Mnaseas, 340-265 —for the diffi- 
cult chronology see E. Rhode and Th. Gromperz, Bhein, Mus., 
1878 f. — was a merchant whose residence in Athens was perhaps 
occasioned by a shipwreck. lie entered the different schooLs, 
and co-ordinated their teaching with painstaking care. His 
writings (see list of Diog. Laert, VII. 4) deal with the most 
varied subjects, yet their form is not remarkable. See Ed. 
Weltmann, Die Philo«, des Stoikers Zeno (Leipzig, 1873) ; C. 
Wachsmuth, CommentcUiones L, II. de Zeno Citii et Cleanthm 
Assio (Göttingen, 1874) ; A. C. Pearson, The Fragmenis o/ 
Zeno and Cleanthes (London, 1890). 

N. Saal, De Aristone^ Ohio et Heritto Carth. commeniaiio 
(Cologne, 1852) ; H. Heinze, Ariston v, Chios bei Flutareh 
vnd Horaz^ and O. Hense, Ariston v. Chios {Bhein. Mus,^ 1890, 
497 If. and 541 ff.). 

Cleanthes, who is said to have performed menial work by 
night in order to listen to Zeno b}' day, is in his simplicity, 
perseverance, and austerity a type of the Cynic Wise Man, but 
he is insignificant as a philosopher. His h^'mn to Zeus is 
preserved and published by Sturz-Merzdorf (Leipzig, 1835). 
See F. Mohnike, Kleanthes der Stoiker (Greifswald, 1814). 

The scientific systematizer of the Stoic doctrine is Chrysipims 
(280-206), a copious writer of great dialectic ability. The 
titles of his writings are listed in Diog. Laert, VII. 189 ff. 
See F. N. G. Baguet, De Chrisippi vita doctrina et reliquiis 
(Loewen, 1822) ; A. Gercke, Chrysippea (Jahrb. /. PhiM.^ 
1885). For further information, see Zeller, IV*. 89, 44, 47 f. 

A second period of the Stoic philosophy, in which it 
made a nearer approach to the Peripatetic and Platonic 
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teaching, began in the middle of the second century B. o. 
with PanstiuB of Rhodes, who introduced Stoicism into 
Rome. Bo^'thus of Sidon worked beside him, animated 
by a similar spirit. After him his pupil Posidonius, of 
Apamea in Syria, directed the school in Rhodes with 
great success. 

Panaetius (180-110) won in Rome the friendship of men like 
Lselias and Seipio Africanns the Younger, and accompanied 
the latter on his mission as ambassador, in 143 to Alexandria. 
He became scholarch in Athens later. He brought the Stoa 
into great repute and made its success assured in Rome. This 
success was promoted by his forming Stoicism into a kind of 
philosophy of universal culture for the needs of the Roman 
Empire. He ameliorated its original severity, he accommodated 
it to other great systems, he expressed the system itself in a 
clever and tasteful wa}*. His chief writing, according to Cicero, 
was TTcpi Tov KaOi^KovTo^. Scc F. G. van Lynden (Leyden, 1802). 

His contemporary ^ Boethus of Sidon partially followed the 
doctrine of Strato and Aristotle in theology and psychology. 
The eclectic tendency appeared still stronger in Posidonius 
(135-150). He was listened to with delight by the aristocratic 
Roman youth in Rhodes, where after extended journeys he had 
settled as head of the school. See J. Bake, Posidonii Bhodii 
reliquicB doctrincB (Le^'den, 1810) ; P. Töpelmann, DePosidonio 
Rh, verum acriptore (Bonn, 1867) ; R. Scheppig, De Fosidonio 
Apamensiy rerumn gentium^ terrarum scriptwe (Berlin, 1870) ; 
P. Corssen, De Posidonio RhodiL M, T. Ciceranis in libr. L 
Tusc. auctore (Bonn, 1878). In his comprehensive erudition 
and many-sided interests, Posidonius is the most successAil 
representative of syncretism, that blending of Stoic, Platonic, 
and Aristotelian doctrines. He is also the most important of 
those who prepared the way for the Alexandrian philosophy. 
A thorough examination of his work in detail seems to be the 
most important and most diflScult desideratum for the history 
of Hellenic philosophy. 

For a list of the Stoics of this period, see Zeller. IV*. 585 ft. 
See A. Schmekel, Die Philos. der mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892). 

During the time of the empire. Stoicism became merely 
a popular moral philosophy ; but even in this condition it 
joined together the noblest convictions of antiquity in an 

1 Zeller, FV». 46, 1. 

ao 
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impresfiiTe form and manner, and it directed the mora 
feeling along religious paths. Seneca, Epictetos, an^ 
Marcus Aurelius appeared as its chief representatives a1 
this time. 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca, son of the rhetorician M. Annsac 
Seneca, was born about 4 ▲. d. in Cordova. He was educated 
in Rome and called to different oflSces of state. He was the 
teacher of Nero, and condemned to death b}- his pupil in 65 ▲• d. 
He has expressed most completely the monitory character oi 
later Stoicism in his sententious writings, — to which the name 
of scientific researches cannot be unqualifiedly applied. Besides 
his unimportant Quofstiones naturales^ there are preser\'ed Dt 
Providentia^ De constatUia sapierUia, De ira, De consolatione^ 
De brevitate vitm^ De oHo^ De vita beata^ De tranquinOaU 
animi, De demenUaj De btn^iis^ and the £^n8tolcB morales. 
Also in his strongly declamatory tragedies there is involved this 
same conception of life. Complete sets of his works are pub- 
lished by Fickert (3 vols., Leipzig, 1842-45) and Haase (3 
vols., Leipzig, 1852 f.) ; German translation by Moser and 
Pauly (17 vols., Stuttgart, 1828-55), English translation or para- 
phrase by T. Long (London, 1614) ; see Holzherr, DiePhUoe.^ 
L, A, Seneca (Tübingen, 1858 f.) ; Alfr. Martens, De L. A. 
SeneccB vita et de tempore quo scripta eins philosophica 
composita sirU (Altena, 1871); H. Siedler, De Z. A. SefieccB 
philoaophia morcUi (Jena, 1878) ; W. Ribbeck, X. A. Seneca 
der Philosoph u, sein Verhältniss zu JEpicur^ Plato u, dem 
Christenthum (Hannover, 1887). Further in the history of the 
bibliography, see Ueberweg, 244 f., especially for the writings 
cited elsewhere about his relationship to Christianity, of which 
the most important are edited by F. Chr. Baur, Seneca und 
Paulus (1858), printed in three dissertations and published bj 
Zeller (Leipzig, 1875). 

The satiricid poet Persseus, the erudite Heradeitus, and L. 
Annaeus Comutus, who systematicall}* developed the allegorical 
significance of myths in a theological writing, are mentioned 
among the many names of Stoics, and in particular, C. Mnso- 
nius Rufus, who confined himself more closely to the practical 
teaching of virtue. Compare P. Wendland, Qncestiones musani- 
anoi (Berlin, 1886). 

His pupil is Epictetus, the notable slave of a ft'eedman of 
Nero. He later became free himself, and lived in Nicopolis in 
Epirus, when the leaders in philosophy were proscribed by 
Domitian. His lectures were published by Arrian as ^tarpißai 
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and 'E-j^fiptSiov, and in modem times by J. Schwelghäoser 
(Leipzig, 1799 ; in the appendix is the oominentary of Simplicioi 
to the Encbeiridion, 1800). See J. Spangenberg, Die Lehre de» 
JSpiktet (Hanau, 1S49) ; E. M. Schranka, Der Stoiixr JSpicta 
u. seine I^hiloa. (Frankfort a. O., 1885) ; R. Asmus, Queationta 
Mncteteee (Freiburg, 1888) ; H. Schenkl, JJie tpikUteitchen 
Fragmente (Vienna, 1883) ; A. Bonhöfer, ^ktel u. d. Stoa 
(Stuttgart, 1891). 

The last significant expression of tbe Stoic literature Is the 
Meditations (to. <re tavriv) of the noblest of Roman emperors. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180). Tbete are edited by J, 
Stich ^Leipzig, 1882), and translated into German by A. Witt- 
stock (Leipzig, 1879) [English translation by G. Long, Bohn's 
Library, The Thoughts of tKe Emperor, if . Aureiiue Antoninus^. 
See A. Bach, De M. Aurelio in^>eratore phUosophante (Leipzig, 
1826) ; M. E. de Suckau, ^kude sur Marc AuriU, sa vie el sa 
doctrine (Paris, 1858) ; A. Braune, M. AureTs Meditationen 
(Altenbui^, 1878) ; P. B. Watson, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
(London, 1884). 

The more Stoicism took to moralizing, the more did its 
Cynic inheritance begin to preponderate. Thus, in the first and 
second centuries after Christ, Cynicism revived in the persona 
of those wandering preachers who went from city to city in tbe 
costume of the philosopher with obtmsive inconsiderateness and 
in affectation of beg^ry. They were eccentric figures, but are 
of more interest to the student of history than of acienoe. The 
chief types are Demetrius, a contemporary of Seneca ; Oinomaus 
of Gadara ; particularly, however, Demonax, oonceming whom 
we have information in a writing, reported under Lucian's name 
(see also F. V. Fritsche, Defiagm. Demon, p/tilos., Rostock and 
Leipzig, 1866), and Perigrinus Proteus, whose extraordinal}' 
end has been pictured by Lucian. See J. Bemays, Lukian u. 
die Kyniker (Beriln, 1879). 

Stoicism, as originally presented, eBpecially by Chrygip 
pus, was a perfectly well-rounded scientific system, which 
gradually grew lax in some particular doctrines, and finally 
vanished into a philosophically colorless moralizing. Yet 
it tnnat be admitted that from the very beginning it was 
wanting in such organic coherence of its parts as one finds 
in the separate Greek philosophical systems. In the teach- 
ing of Zeno and Chrysippus a number of the elements of 
the earlier sciences are closely iaterwovea without making 
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the texture logically necessarj and conaiatent The Eclectic 
development, then, which the Stoic acfaool took, waa not i 
fate that came to it from without, but the neoessarj cona» 
quence of its inner constitution. 

However many analogous relations may eziat be t ween the 
different parts of the Stoic teaching, yet one muat not make the 
mistake of thinking that its ethical teaching of aabmiaaion to 
natural law might not have been as compatible to an idealistic 
metaphysic as to its materialism. It is, moreover, equally 
certain that the Stoics' anthropological principle of the ideotitj 
of the human soul and the divine reason might have lieen placed 
at the basis of a rationalistic theor}* of knowledge, just ma well ai 
at the basis of their sensualism and nominalism. The theoriei 
of the Stoa are not an organic creation, but woven together witli 
care and cleverness. They make a well-connected ayaiem, bat 
arc not homogeneous. They could afterwarda, therefore, hi 
separated with relative ease. 

The scholastic division of philosophy into logic, phyaics 
and ethics was likewise especially distinct among the Stoics 
The main point in their teaching lies in their ethics. Tt 
teach virtue as the art of living was for them the entir 
purpose and essence of philosophy. Virtue was conceivec 
by them entirely in its practical meaning of right action 
Only so far as this definition of virtue was identical with th( 
Socratic '^ correct knowledge," did the first division, ethics 
need the other two divisions, logic and physics, for its basis 

The development of special sciences corresponded so Iittl( 
wfth the originally established general relationship of the threi 
divisions, and the Stoic logic and physics stood in auch Ioom 
connection with its ethics, that it is perfectly conceivable hoi 
Aristo, a member of the school standing at first dose to pan 
Cynicism, should estimate these collateral subjects of ethics m 
useless. It is not remarkable, either, that the physical am 
logical doctrines of the old Stoa were change<l for others a» 
then laid entirely aside. The care with which pli3-sica and log]< 
were pursucil in the old Stoa in contrast with ethics sliowi 
rather that the scientific interest of the school had not beei 
fully lost To this interest, which was expressed in the numei 
pus special works — particularly the historical — Herillns oop| 
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Rittted himself, when he declared Bcience in the Aristotelian 
sense to be the highest good. 

G. J. Diehl, Zur ^hiM des Stoiker» Zeno (Mainz, 1877) ; F. 
RavaisBon, De ki morale du Stöiciime (Paris, 1850) ; H. Ileiuze, 
Stoica et/iica ad oriffinea avas relata (Naumburg, 1862) ; Kite- 
ter, Orundeäge der itmicken TugendUhre (Berlin, 1864) ; 
Th. Ziegler, Qeich. der Ethik., I. 167 ff. 

The central point in Stoicism is the Ideal of the Wise 
Man. Stoicism drew its picture of the normal man after 
the model of Socrates and Antisthenes. It was its funda* 
mental motive to picture the perfect man in absolute free- 
dom from the changes of this world. This ideal was 
consequently first defined negatively as the independence of 
will and conduct from the passions {Affekte'). This apaÜijr 
(emotionlessness) of the Wise Man consists in his refusal 
to submit {avyKajädtai<i) to the excess of natural im- 
pulse, from which excess the passion springs. This re- 
fusal makes up the judgment of worth and the functioaing 
of the will. The Wise Man feels impulse, but he does not let 
it grow into a passion, and he regards the exciting object as 
neither a good nor an evil. For to him virtue is not only the 
highest but the only good, and io this he is a true Oynic. 

H. Heinze, Sloicorum dc affectibat doctrijM (Berlin, 1861) ; 
O. Apelt, Die ttoitchen Deßnitionen der Affekte und Poteiao- 
mi« (Jahrb. f. Philol. 1885). 

One must regard it aa a result of the ethical paycholosy of 
Aristotle, that the Stoics so tamed the Cynic unity of virtue 
and knowledge that they found the exsence of passion in the 
judgment of worth, inasmuch as this Judf;ment is immediately 
identical with feeling and willing. To desire, and to regard 
something as a good, are two expressions for the same thing. 
The excess of impulse (V^4 R-XciWCmvn) leads the powers of the 
soul {ijy*iiO¥tKÖv) into false Judgment, and at the same time to a 
reaaonlesB and unnatural excitement (öAoyot mi impa ^wru- ^^ 
«(vi^w), and in this very thing consists the excitement, vöBrn: (per- 
turbatio). The Stoa distinguished four fundamental kinds of 
nnnatnrol excitement: pleasure, trouble, desire, and fear. They 
and their subordinate classes were treated as diseases fnwi 
which the Wise ICan is free, for he has troe health. 
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Since the passions consist in false judgments and men 
tal disturbuucc, so the virtue of the Wise Man, positirelj 
defined, consists in reasonable insight and the resultinj 
]K)wer of will. Virtue is the reason determining itseli 
theoretically and practically {recta ratio). Whether man 
will let loose this or that passion in himself, dependi 
on him. That is to say, the matter is not determined by 
external events, but through his own inner nature. 

^' Nature " (0vo-£<?), which, according to the fundamental 
principle of the Stoics, is identical with reason (XoyoO» forms 
the content of insight, and obedience to insight consti- 
tutes virtue. By ^^ Nature '* is meant partly the universal 
nature of things, partly human nature. While passion is 
unnatural and unreasonable, the Wise Man acts naturally 
and reasonably when he makes his will to agree with the 
universal law of nature, and when he subordinates himself 
to that law. But in this subordination he is only acting as 
the reason of man requires. The ethical principle of the 
Stoa was obedience to the world lato, and in this way it poa- 
scHscd a religious coloring. 

The etliioal dualism of the Stoics, with its contrast between 
nature and what is contrary to nature, and with its identification 
of reason and nature, goes back to the Sophistic Enlightenment. 
It avoided, however, the sharpened Cynic antithesis between 
civilization and natui-e. It rather referred what is contrary to 
nature to the preix>nderance of the individual impulse, and it 
churacterizc'd the natural as reason dwelling in each and all 
alike. The latter thought, which led to the conventional reli- 
gious principle of subjection to the world-reason, is an obvious 
revival of tiie Io^oh doctrine of Heracleitus. 

The |H>sRi)Mlitv of unnatural and unreasonable phenomena, as 
they are supprisj^d to appear in the passions, is absolutely irre- 
concilable witii the metaphysical development of the Stoics' doc- 
trine, and witii their idea of fate and providence. Their ethical 
dualism and metaphysical monism stand in absolute contra- 
diction. This difficulty came to the Stoics in the form of the 
problem of the fh^cdom of the will and the responsibility of 
conscience. These are ethical postulates whose anion with 
mechanical necessity made difllculties for them, and diffioalties 
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üiBt were solvable only in appearance. In respect to these diffl- 
culties they had to defend themselves against the attacks of 
Epicurus and Cameades. 

In designating the bfj^Xoyovfiivus rj ^vo-ci (fjv as the positive 
content of \irtue, and in representing at the same time the cosmic 
universal law as ^^ Nature," the Stoic lacked a principle of morals 
that had real content. Consequently, on the one hand in the 
Stoic school, human nature was substituted for ^ixri«, — at all 
events, according to Chrysippus, with reference to its unity with 
the world reason. On the other hand, the purely formal charac- 
ter of the consistency and of the harmon}' of the reason was 
accentuated (simply o/AoXoyov/xci^dis). In this sense, suggestive 
of the '^categorical imperative," was Stoicism accepted by the 
iron statesmen of Rome. Nevertheless, in the Stoic metaphys- 
ics, the formula of subjection to the world reason remained an 
empty form which found its living content first in the Christian 
doctrine of love. 

The Stoics were little able to make theoretically clear their 
antithesis of the reasonable and the unnatural, yet they rendered 
the service of introducing into moral philosophy the principle of 
duty by the accentuation of this antithesis, and by defining vir- 
tue as subjection to cosmic law ; and furthermore of having laid 
a greater stress upon the antithesis between that which is and 
that which ought to be. Wholly consonant with this is the 
pessimism which the}' for the most part held concerning the 
great mass of mankind and the circumstances of life. 

The Socratic concept of virtue, that the Stoa held, concentrated 
into practical insight (<f>p6vrj<rK) the whole of moral life, and allowed 
the existence of a plurality of virtues only in the sense of the 
application to man}' objects of this single fundamental virtue of in- 
sight. In this way, for instance, the four Phitonic cardinal virtues 
were derived. Yet herein the Stoic clung to the thought of the 
unity of virtue to such a degree that all the particular forms of 
virtue exist in inseparable union. They form not only the en* 
during characteristic (öuitfccris) of the Wise Man, but they also 
animate his every action. 

The unity and perfectness, which the Stoics like the Me- 
garians and Cynics regarded as essential in the concept of 
virtue, and in the ideal of the Wise Man, led them in the 
first thoroughgoing statement of their system to say that 
this ideal is reached either entirely or not at all. In neither 
goodness nor badness are there degrees of ethical value* 
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Kariipdaina, the conduct of a Wiae Man, coming from a good dis- 
position, and Ko^Kov, the activity of the ordicary amliiiiotis man 
ailjust«d to external requirements, stand somewhat in the rein- 
tioDsbip which modern ethics marks between molality and 
legality. The setting up of tbia diatioction shows how the 
realized ideal of the Wise Man was making way to the mors 
modest ambition of approximating that ideal. 

The individualiBtic tendeDCf expressed in the ideal of 
the self-sufficient Wise Man, is counterbalanced by the 
concept of the subordination of the individual to the 
cosmic law end the society of rational beings. The 
Stoics recognized, therefore, the social needs of man as 
natural and reasonable. They saw the realization of those 
needs simply on the one side in the friendship of individual 
Wise Men, and on the other in the rational communion of all 
men. Whatever lies between — that is, the national life in 
its different political forms — passed for them more or less as 
of historical indifference (äStö^^oif). The Wise Man bows 
to this as a temporal necesBity, but he holds aloof from it 
as far as possible. Historico-national distinctions vanish 
before that reason, which ^ves equal laws and equal rights 
to all. The point af view of the Stole Wite Man teat that of 
the comopolitatL 

For the remarkable synthesis of iodlridualism and unlver- 
salism which characterized the Stoa, it Is to be noted that the 
school Boon passed in Its social theory from individualism to 
the most general principle of association. The later Eclectic 
Stoics in particular were concerned with the theory of Die atate, 
and followed Aristotle in many things. But the ideal of the 
school remained still the citizenship of the world, the fraternity 
of all men, the ethico-legal equalization of all distinctions <^ 
condition and race. From this thooght proceeded the begin- 
nings of the idea of natural or reasonable right, which later 
were laid as fundamental in the scientific theory of Roman 
right.' They reflect in theoretical form the levelling of those 

> Soe M. Vtrigt, Die Ldm vom /m nabtndt, etc. bn dtn Rimtn 
(Uiptig, 18S6) to p. 81 S. 
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äistorical distinctions, which was completed for antiquitj about 
the beginning of this era, and thus show Stoicism to be the ideal 
philosophy of the Roman Empire.^ 

To this ethical teaching there was joined in a most re- 
markable manner an outspoken materialistic metaphysics. 
The monistic tendency, expressed in the metaphysics, was 
united with the ethical principle, and was developed in an 
open polemic against the Aristotelian dualism. Uncreative 
tliemselves, the Stoics accepted the naive materialism of 
the pre-Socratic philosophy in the form of Heracleitanism. 
They expressly taught that nothing is real except the 
corporeal. They, however, recognized, in regard to the 
relationships of individual things, the Aristotelian duality 
of a passive and an active principle, a moved matter and a 
moving force (jrdaxov and iroiovv). They give to the uni- 
fying cosmic force all the characteristics of the Heracleitan 
X0709 and the Anaxagorean vov^. But they emphasize 
particularly the materiality of this reasonable cosmic force. 

Tn their confessed materialism, the Stoics went nearly to the 
childish consequence of looking upon all qualities, forces, and 
activities of bodies as again themselves bodies which were 
supposed to inhere spatially in the first bodies (Kpao-is hC okw^). 
This reminds us in some measure of the homoiomeriai of 
Anaxagoras. The Stoics also regarded time quanta and the 
like, as bodies — assertions that show nothing more than the 
doctrinaire wilfulness of the authors. See H. Siebeok on 
the subject. 

The Stoics, like Heracleitus, found in fire the unifying 
cosmic force, which is God, — which is changed by its own 
inner rational law into the world. They conceived fully 
that fire was the identity of the corporeal primeval mattei: 
and the rational spirit, and in this way they fell back from 

I Cicero especially {De rep. and De leg.) developed the Stoic thought 
of the ^(Tf i MKoiov as the lex natume born in all men ; bat alio he has 
attempted to be just to the historical moments of jurispmdence. See K. 
Hildenbrand, Gesch. u. System der HechUt- u. StaatsphUos.^ I. 623 ff. 
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the dualism of the time of the epigones to the naively 
vague monism of the previous time. Fire is therefore on 
the one hand the original corporeal substrate, the ap^i^ of 
the Milesians. On the other it is the primeval spirit, the 
world-souI, the reason moving and forming all things, 
permeating and governing, like a divine hving breath 
(TTi/eO/ui), the entire world of phenomena proceeding from 
it. It is indeed the creative world-reason, the X0709 
airepfiariKo^, 

Fire has differentiated air, water, and earth from itself 
at the beginning of things, so that the two more volatile 
elements stand as the active and forming principle, in 
contrast to the two heavier as matter. In the cosmic devel- 
opment the primitive fire is destined gradually to reabsorb 
the world of variety into itself, and will finally consume it 
in a universal catastrophe (iKTrvpaxri^). The complete 
cosmic cycle is so perfectly determined in all particulars 
by the divine Being that it is exactly repeated periodically. 
In so far as the Godhead acts like a body under the law of 
mechanical necessity, is this absolute determination of the 
movements of all individuals Fate (eZ/uip/Lici^). In so far 
as it acts as a purposeful spirit it takes on the garb of 
Providence Qirpovoui)^ and the Stoic evidently means by 
this that nature can yield only perfect and teleological 
forms and relationships. 

In all this we do not meet new concepts or new ways of 
stating facts. The Heracleitan principle is combined with the 
IMatonic and Aristotelian concepts without being scientifically 
more serviceable. No scientific contribution worthy of the 
name can be found among the Stoics. In particular cases, as 
in astronomy, the Stoics Join themselves in essentials with the 
Peripatetics. On the whole, in their treatment of these questions, 
they show a relapse trom the inductive science of Aristotle to 
the old metaphysics. 

The pantheistic character of this conception of nature led the 
Stoic to a nature religion, which at the same time is a religion 
of reason. A characteristic monument to this is the hymn to 
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Zeus of Clcanthes (preserved in Stob. Ed,^ I. 80). In ti 
same spirit tlicy made the most comprehensive use of the aU 
gorical interpretation of myths. Teleolog}* was so oonDectc 
with this interpretation, and was so attenuated to a small ai 
thropomorphic spirit in praise of the arrangements usefbl f< 
human needs, that it anticipated to a great degree the tastelei 
philosophy' of the eighteenth centur}'. The great ethical prii 
ciples of the Platonic and Aristotelian pbilosoph}' diminished I 
the hands of the Stoics to a miserable utilitarian Uieor}*, whic 
was the more characteristic the less it found a point of sappoj 
in the Stoic doctrine of goods. 

It is of particular interest to note how the Stoics b^an t 
work a positive religion into their natural religion ; for the; 
treated, by the use of the nature-mj'th interpretation, the god 
and daemons of the i)opular faith as special forms of the origins 
divine force. They came in this wa}* to a systematic tlieology o 
polytheism, and they subjoined to it tlieir widely accepted theor 
of divination, based on the principle of a universal teleology. 

The pantheism and determinism in Stoicism stood finally ii 
absolute contradiction with its ethical dualism. The former wai 
as optimistic as the latter was pessimistic. That everythin| 
bad happens irapa ^vo-iv was treated as ethically fundamental 
although according to their metaphysical principle it was iropos 
sible. This contradiction seems to have come in some measan 
to the consciousness of some of the Stoics. In response to thi 
sharp attacks of their opponents, particularly of Cameades, ii 
was the occasion for evasions tending toward such questions ai 
the reconciliation of evil with a divine omnipotence, which Wf 
have later designated as theodic}'. On the one hand, the Stoics 
attempted to disclaim the realit}' of evil, and then on the othei 
to make sin and suffering the teleologicall}* indisi)ensable parti 
of the good and perfectly organized universe. 

The anthropology of Stoicism was consistent with its uni- 
versal physical postulates. The body, teleologically put 
together out of crass elements, is permeated through and 
through, and in all its functions ruled by the souL The 
soul is the warm breath {irvedfui ivdepiiov)^ which, as an 
emanation of the divine soul of the world, forms the uni- 
tary, living guiding force of man (to i^ye^piKov^. It con- 
stitutes his reason; it is the cause of his physiological 
functions, of his speech, of his imapnation and desires ; 
and it has its seat in the breast. 
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Ludw. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa (2 vols., Berlin, 
1886-88). 

The esseittisl identity of the hum&n and divine soul (taa(^t 
also hy tbe pre-Socratit») was carried out by tlie Stoics, espe- 
cially on etbical and religious lines. Tlie analt^y seemed suitably 
drawn between tbe relation or tbe butnan soul to its body, and 
the divine reason to tbe nnirerse. 

The Stoics consistently ascribed to tbe sOul of man no alwo- 
bite immortality. At the most they gave to it a permanence 
until the imrvpwcris, the sbsorptioo of all things in the divine. 
Yet some Stoics reserved tbis last privilege only for tbe souls 
of tbe Wise, while tbe i^üAu were dissipated both in soul and 
body. 

In tbe Stoic antbropologj', as in their enljre system, tbe fun- 
damental contradiction was this : tlieir theoretic doctrine allowed 
to appear as mechanically necesaar}' that very rationality which 
according to their ethical postulate was requisite to the formation 
of the ideal, so that tbe actual incompleteness of the ideal is incon- 
crivable. From tbis is explained the fact that the whole tbeoreüc 
pliilosopby of the Stoa was 'subjected to the point of view of 
that insight which guides the perfectly Wise Han in his con- 
<luct Tbe same contradiction showed itself in the Stoic episte- 
mology, where the emanation fVom God (tfi^nrrov TVTVfia) was 
represented as a tabula rasa. The te&ufa raaa does not already 
possess its rational content, as one would expect from thia 
teaching, but wins ite content gradaaily by tbe action of the 
senses.' 

We most go back to the Cynic opposition to the Academy 
to uoderstand hov the Stoics can combine a Bensualistio 
and nominalistic theory of knowledge with their doctrine of 
a cosmic reason. The Stoics sought in their nominalism, 
even as estrinsically as in their ethics, to give to their fundor 
mental principle of individuality the concept of universal 
validity, — avalidity from which they could in neither aitu- 
ation escape. The soul is originally like a tablet of wax, on 
vhich nothing is written, and in which ideas {^vratrlai') 

t There wm therefore an easj union poaiible with Stoic metaphysics, 
when the later eclectic popubr pliilotophy (Cicero) said that knowledge, 
particularlj tliat of praciical truths, was God-impUnted, nniversal to 
jmntanilr, iinil iijiiallv inni>t<>, 
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iTTtx^.' They found it either in clear and certain percep- 
tions or in the KotpaX ivvouu. 

R Hirzcl, De logica Stoioomm (Berlin, 1879) ; V. Brocbard, 
8ur la logique d« SUAciame (Arch. /. Oewh. d. Pküoa., V. 
449 ff.)- 

Under the collective name of logic, which thej first emploj-ed 
in the study of terms, the Stoics grouped grammatical and rhe- 
torical studies. They — especially ChrysippuB — Investigated 
many grammatical problems, and decided a great many of the 
questions of fact and terminology for more than for antiquity. 
Compare Lersch, Die Spraxhphüoaophie d. Allen (Bonn, 1841) ; 
ächömann, Die Lehre von din Redeleilen, nach den AUen dor- 
gestern w. beurteiU (Berlin, ISeS) ; Steintbal, Gesch, d. Sprach- 
wiss. bei d. Qriechen und Rümem (Berlin, 1863), 

Concerning the formal logic of the Stoics, see C. Prantl. 
GeecJi. d. Ijog., I. 401 ff. When the Stoics distinguished studies 
concerned nith the criterion of truth ftom those concerned with 
correct syllogistic method, they transmuted the Aristotelian logic 
into a purely formal science. They were stranded, however, in 
empty sophistry, which waa unavoidable in such a limited con- 
ception. The Aristotelian analytic always ia the ftame on which 
they stretch out their artificial system with its unnecessaty ter- 
minolt^ca] changes. They have added nothing significant. 
Even iu their simplification of the theory of the cat^ories Aria- 
totle himself bad preceded them. They recognized only the fol- 
lowing four categories: irtroKtintvov, ttoiÖv, ttok ^^ov, irpöt ri vüc 
^ov : substratum, quality, condition and relation. See A. Tren- 
delenbui^, Qeach. der Kategorieniehre (Berlin, 1846), p. 217 ff. 

The disljnction of involuntary, universal ideas that enter the 
mechanism of representation, from tiiose formed with scientiflo 
consciousness (Lotze, Logik, 1874, § 14), has psychological and 
lexical value, but its epistemological use by the Stoica ia an 
nnhappy one. They also, however, according to their ethical 
principle, first ascribed full certainty to science as a system of 
fully developed concepts: Diog. L^rt-, VII. 47; Stob. Bd., 
11. 128. 

See W. Luthe, Die ErkenntniasUkre der Stoiker (Leipzig, 
1800). 

47. With less philosophical originality, but with a greater 
<lo<^ree of unity and compactness, Epicureanism was the 

I Uf the difficulty with thig term, — the compreheneion of the actual 
from the side of the spirit, or the comprehensibility of the spirit from the 
side of what ia actual, *m Bonahöfer, EpUtlel vnd ilie Sioa, p. 288 ff. 
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fouDded hiB school in Atbeos, which was later named after the 
garden in which it was held (o! dirä rwv •npruv; horti). Hia 
teaching was opportune, easily understood, popular, anil in har- 
mony with the spirit of the time. It is thus explicable how he 
found wide acceptance equally with the more serious schools 
of science. Owing to his personal charm, and because he did 
not make so high and strict demands either upon the life or 
thought of his auditors as others made, he became greatly 
esteemed as the head of the school. As such he worked until 
bis death in 270. He wrote much,* only a little of which has 
been preserved. Of the thirty-seven books of wtpl 4>v(riot only 
two were found in the Herculaneati library ; (published by Orelli, 
Leipzig, 1818.) In addition three didactic letters and the 
K\'>pia, Sö(ai, besides many more or less extensive fhtgment«, 
have been found. H. Usener has published s notably complete 
and orderly collection, excepting the two books irtpi ^mtudc 
by the name Epiciirea (Leipzig, 1887). 

Epicurus' confidant and celebrated colleague, Hetrodoms, died 
before him. See A. Duening, De M Epicurei vita et icriplü, cum 
fragm., Leipzig, 1870, Alfr. Körte, Metrodori Jragm., Leipzig, 
1890). The headship of the school passed directly tlien from 
Epicurus to Hermarchüs. From that time on, numerous pupils 
and heads of the school are mentioned (see Zeller, IV'. 368- 
378), but seldom in snch a way as to lead ua to know their dis- 
tinction as philosophers. We know Colotea from the treatise 
which Plutarch aims against him, as the champion of the school ; 
Zeno and Phsedrua from the reports of Cioero ; also Philodemus, 
whose works in part were found in Herculaneum. See the litei^ 
atiire in Uebcrweg-Heinze, V. 264 f., especially H. v. Arnim, 
Philodemea (Halle, 1888). 

Esj>ecially at Rome, where C. Amaflnins (middle of second cen- 
tiny, B. c. ) had first naturalized Epicureanism to a considerable 
degree, the theory found many supporters, and most of all in 
its poetical presentation in Lucretius (97-54). See H. Lotze, 
QiupMione» Lucretiance (Phllol., 1852) ; C. Martha, Le poime 
de Lucrece (Paris, 1878) : J. Woltjer, L. philosophia mmfontitna 
comparata (Groningen, 1877). 

Concerning the development of the school, see R. Hlrzel, 
Unters. XII Cicero's phUoaophischen SdiHßen, I. 98 ff. 

The ethics of Epicurus was a reproduction of hednnism 

(§ 30) ill a form riper in bo far as t^ie more youthful (reah- 

nesB of the Aristippan doctrine of HenHe-pleasnre made way 

> See Diog. Loert., X. 26 S. 
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for deeper reflection, such as already existed among the 
later Gyrenaics. The limitation of philosophy to a 9earek 
for the means of attaining individual happiness was most 
boldly expressed by Epicurus, and was dereloped utterly 
regardless of every other interest, especially of science. 
Science and virtue are nothing that should be prized in 
themselves. They have worth only as indispensable means 
for the attainment of pleasure, and pleasure is the natural 
and obvious goal of every demre. 

Pleasure is not only positive pleasure in the narrower 
sense which arises out of a motion that satisfies the need 
(17801/^ eV Kivi]<r€i)> It is the more valuable pleasure of 
painlessness^ which goes with the state of more nearly per- 
fect rest ^ (J)hovrj KaTaarrf^TiKi])^ a state consequent upon 
the satisfaction of wants. The latter affords doubtless 
a certain pleasure, but perfect happiness (^fujucapito^ ^riv) 
can be found only in a state in which every want is absent 
Happiness is health to the body and repose (^arrapa^ia) of 
the soul : BcKaioavm)^ Kapiro^ f/Leyurro^ arapaj^ia.^ 

Epicurus showed his deficiency in scientific training in the 
ambiguity of his expressions, and in his lack of logical clearness. 
His deficiency also appears in his disdain of all theoretical occu- 
pations. He had no appreciation of scientific iuvestigations 
which serve no use. Mathematics, history, the special natural 
sciences were closed to him. The theory of pleasure that he 
called ethics, strictly included his entire philosophy. Physics, 
which had a determined ethical task to perform, and was pur- 
sued only so far as it performed it, was only ancillary ; and 
as a help in preparation for this, a little logic was deemed 
necessary. 

It has given rise to much confusion, because Epicurus con- 
sidered rjhovri sometimes as a positive pleasure arising from the 
satisfaction of all want, and because he sometimes used the word 
in the more general sense when he meant the more valued ataraxy 
(drapafta). The introduction of the latter idea probably can be 
traced back to Democritus. When the naBrj are designated as 

1 Olymp, in Plato's PhUeh., 274 (also Fr. 416). 
a Clem. Strom., VI. 2 (also Fr. 519). 
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stomiB, and ToXipurfuk as tranquillity (Diog. Laert., X. 8S), we 
are reiniaded of tlie manner of expresaion of the great Abderite. 
TliiB Kpicurean dropojia has only an outward resemblance to tlie 
Stoic apathy. The former is the virtue of ethical indiffi^renee 
to all paaeions; the latter is pasaionleasnees, which is based 
npon the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this account it 
was looked npiin, botli by Kpicureans and Cynics, as acquired 
only throagb a limitation of desire. 

Therefore Epicurus distinguished formally three classes of 
wants: natural and indispensable; natural and perhaps dispen- 
snble ; and Anally, imaginary, which are neither natural nor in- 
dispensable. Without satisfying the fii'st, man cannot Jive; 
without satisfying the second, he cannot be happy; the third 
arc to be disregarded. Thus the opposition which the Cyrcnaics 
urged between the natural and the conventional was taken up. 
Its strenuousness was diminished,' lio we ver, in so far as the Epi- 
cureans gave a place to much in tbe second category, which tlie 
Cyrenaics were compelled to discard, because they recognized 
only the first category. 

Feeling (ira^oi;) can only decide u to what exists in 
any particular pleasure. We need, in order to counteract 
this, to reflect upon the course of life, and to assess tbe 
different pleasures so as to bring out also their conse- 
quences.' Such an estimate is possible only through the 
rational insight, the fundamental virtue of the Wise Man 
(^pöwjffn). This virtue was developed into different single 
virtues, according to the different problems to be assessed. 
Through it the Wise Man is able to estimate Uie different 
impulses according to their value for perfect satisfaction. 
He is able to appreciate expectations and fears at their true 
value, to free himself from illnsionary ideas, feelings, and 
desires, and to find in the proper balance of enjoyment that 
Hcrenity of soul which is allotted only to him. 

The Epicurean ideal of the Wise Man is represented in 
nearly the same particulars as the Stoical Wise Man. The 
Wise Man is to the Epicureans also as free as the goda. 
I>y his reflective insight, rising superior to the course of 

» Ea«. Prap. ev., 14, 21 (alw Fr. 4*2). 
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the world and of external fate, he finds happiness onlj i 
himself and in his virtue, which once acquired can ne^c 
be lost. Yet the Epicurean description is made in some 
what brighter colors than the Stoic, rather more pleasin 
and more jojous. But even if they avoided the sombrenes 
of the Stoics, they were, on the other hand, rather lackin 
in vigor: the Stoic feeling of duty was wanting, as wer 
both the submission of the individual to universal law an< 
the consciousness of responsibility. Epicurus prized, it i 
true, spiritual above bodily satisfactions, because they ar 
better qualified to lead to the ideal of rest to the soul. In 
deed, he recommended what he himself to a high degre< 
possessed, — a pure and noble morality, social refinement 
benevolence, and consideration toward all. But all this ii 
commcudtMi to us, because every kind of roughness of deport 
meiit must appear to au educated Greek as inharmonioui 
with the iesthetic enjoyment of existence, which had become 
to him a natural want. The wisdom of life of the Epi 
curcaus was aBsthetic self-enjoyment. Their egoism bccam< 
delicate and refined, but nevertheless it was still egoism. 

The concept of <l>p6vr)<ri^ appeared in Epicums's theory almos 
exactly as it appeared in tbat of Aristippus, only the matter o 
measuring the consequences of particular pleasures is rather men 
emphasized tlian in Epicurus. Merely u|X)n this distinction o 
consequences Epicurus founded bis preference for spiritual pleas 
ures over lx)dily pleasures, and not upon an original distinctiot 
of worth. He insisted, in accordance with his sensualistic pay 
cholog}-, that the spiritual pleasures reduce in their simplesi 
terms to bodily (o-c^) ^ pleasures. 

The fundamental characteristics of the ethical atomism ol 
Epicurus are shown most clearly in his treatment of social 
relations. He recognized no natural community of man- 
kind, but lie treated all the mutual relations of individuaU 
(1 ) as those which depend upon the will of the individuals. 
and (2) those which depend upon a rational consider- 

I Athen., XII. 546 (alw Fr. 409). 
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ation of useful coaseqiieucea. He regarded these human 
relatiuiis not as higher powers, but only as sclf-cboseii 
means for individual happiness. In this spirit he dissuaded 
the Wise Man from entering upon marriage, because it 
threatens him with care and responsibility. So also he 
recommended aroidance of public life. He regarded the 
state as a nnion * that has arisen out of the need of mutual 
protection, and ci-eated by the rational reflection of the 
individuals. Tbe functions of the state are conditioned in 
their entirety by the point of view of ^ueral utility. This 
purpose of law brings about certain universal principles as 
everywhere necessary, but law takes a variety of forms of 
single lawfl under different circumstances. 

Friendship is the only social relationship worthy of the 
Wise Man. It rests indeed, too, upon tbe calculation of 
mutual usefulness. Among wise and virtuous men, how- 
ever, it rises to a disinterested communion, and in it tbe 
happiness uf the individual reaches its zenith. 

It ia thoroughly uharacteriBÜo of tbe Epicurean conception of 
life, for its social ideal to be a purelj- initividual relationship, 
viz., fiienclflliip. Friendship was particnlsrly cultivated tn 
tliis Buhool, and in counection with its view of the Wise Man 
friendship easily got an insipid character of mutual admiration. 
The KöBt ßuMTiK is the reverse side of it, wherein indifTerenne to 
political interest and responsibility, the selflah isolation of the 
individual, decay of national loyallv, U raised ta a principle. 
With this egoitttic withdrawal into private life. Epicureanism he- 
csme the "common sense" philosophy of the Roman world. 
For the strongest basis of despotism is that desire for enjoy- 
iiient with which every individual seeks in the quiet of his own 
lilt) to save as much individual comfort as possible out of the 
universal eonfusion. 

The utilitarian politics of Kpicurus bas also its germ in tliat 
of the Sophists. Yet Epicurus seems to have been the first to 
carry politics out consistently, and thus also to have developed 

' Diog. Ijiert., X. 150 (from the ripuu S6^) : tA r^i ^mtiht Jti'icEu^ 
/cm aiiißoKiaf rov miM^poiTot tit rb iil) ffXJamur iftX^Xovt ^A< ß^ 
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the leading principle of |x>litical compact (<rwtfi|inf). It was hy 
the use of this theory that the EDlighteDmcnt of the seTenteenth 
and eighteenth centuries tried to conceive the state as the pro- 
duct of the selfish reason of individuals who were withoat a 
state. There was, therefore, for Epicurus such a thing as right 
and wrong only where this sort of agreement about universal 
utility takes place between individuals.^ Lucretius has repre- 
sented in a typical manner this supposed transition of man 
from a state of savagery to a state of society (V. 922 ff.). 

If the insight of the reason shall a£Ford peace of soul to 
the Wise Man, it accomplishes this principally by freeing 
him through correct knowledge from all superstition, erro- 
neous representations of the nature of things, and therefore 
from all related idle fears and hopes which could falsely 
determine the will. In so far the insight is this ^piirqai^^ 
being not only practical but theoretic^il in its purpose. To 
this end we need a physical view of the world which ex- 
cludes all myths and miracles, all transcendent, religious, 
su{)ersensible, and teleological aspects. Epicurus finds such 
a view in Democritus. 

Compare Alb. Lange, Gesch. des Materialismus^ (2 ed. Iser- 
lohn, 1873, I. 74 ff., 97 ff.). Familiarity with the theory of 
Democritus is said to have been made possible to Epicurus 
through Nausiphanes. At any rate, it is the most significant 
scientific influence which he experienced. Yet he is far from 
iin<lerstanding and taking up into himself the body of thought 
of the Deniocritan system. He selected fh>m the cosmology of 
DenuK'ritns what appcaretl useful for his shallow pseudo-enlight- 
iMiinent and he led untouches! what was really philosophically 
>.ii:nirifaiit. Tlie identification of his physical and metaphysical 
thtorv with that of Democritus has undoubtedly done the 

^t to liin<ler an earlier recognition of the scientific greatness 

of DenKX^ritus. 

The n^newal of Atomism by Epicurus is betrayed in the 
theory that nothintr is real except the void and the atoms, 
and that every event consists merely of the motion of the 
atoms in empty 8|>ace. Epicurus refused, however, to ao* 

i joyMot dd^ 32 f.; Diog. Laert, X. 150. 
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cept the fundamental thought of DemocrituB of the pure 
mechanical necessity of all motiou. He replaced the origi- 
nally irregular motion of the atoms in the absolutely direc- 
tionleHH and boundlesa space, such as Democritus taught, by 
an originally uniform motion from above downward, which 
the senses appeared * to represent to him as absolutely 
given. This is the rain of atomg.^ Since the intermingling 
of the atoms could not in this way, however, be explained, 
he asserted that single atoms arbitrarily deviated in a very 
alight degree from the direct fall. In consequence, collis- 
ions and vortices arose, from which the atom-complexes 
and finally the worlds came. Thus the cosmic theory of 
Epicurus again blended with that of Democritus and ser- 
vilely followed it from this point on. Yet he depended 
on the theory of Democritus only in its most general 
characteristics of anti-teleology and anti-spiritualism. He 
took pains to explain that it is a matter of indifference 
how one answers particular scientific questions.^ 

That this gross representation or an absolute fall of the atoms 
is not of Democritan origin, but a new theory- of Epicurus, can 
be safely accepted after the researches of Brieger and Licp- 
mann ; »0 also, Lewes, Higt. of Philo»., I. 101 ; Guvau, Morale 
d'Eptoire, p. 74 ; Plutarch, I^ac., I. 3. 26 (Dox., 285) ; Cicero, 
De fin., I. 6, 17 ff. ; De fato, 20, 46 ff. When Lucreüue (II. 
225 ff.) mode a polemic against the view that earlier was held 
as Democritan, which alleged that the collision of the atoms could 
be explained by the quicker fall of the heavier ones, be had in 
mind eupposably the hypothesis or other Epicureans. These 
latter wished to proceed as determinists guided by the fbnda- 
mental principle of the master, and this seems to have been at 
one time the inclination in the school. It is not, indeed, im- 
possible that Epicurus in part usnd sIho this more mechanical 
method of explanation side by side with the acceptance of in- 
llniteaimol (^Xavurrov) declinations. (Cicero, De fato, 10, 22.) 

Arbitrary self-deviation from the perpendicular fall — a theory 
with which Epicurus destroyed entirely the theory of Demoo* 

1 Diog. Laert, X. 60. * Lucre., A rer. nal^ II. ISS. 

* Dioe. Laert., X. 87 ff. 
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cureontrndodrinalogica (Berlin, 1881); P. Nfttotp, I^recAungan, 
209 ff. In the interest of this mvtliodol<^y whicL ainieil at & 
theory of empirical knowletlge, the later Epicureans merged 
with the younger Skeptics (§ 48). But in conLraet to the out- 
spoken poBitlviem of the latter, the EpieiireaiiB held to tiie oon* 
vicCion that scientific concepts were formed to give us on the 
one aide the probabilities of the im perceptible causes of phe- 
nomena (^tiXov), and on the other täe expectatioDS about the 
future (irpotT/iivov) through the comparison of facts. 



2. Skepticism amd Stncbetibk. 

,' The strife concerning philosophical truth which vaged 
fiercely between the four great schools, not only in Athens, 
but also in other intellectual centres, egpecially in Alexandria 
and Borne, necessarily presented to unprejudiced minds 
the skeptical question about the possibility and limits of 
human knowledge. This would certainly bare happened, 
even if the question had not already come up in the earlier 
development of Greek philosophy, and if it hod not re- 
mained a current opinion since the time of the Sophists. 
if, is perfectly comprehensible that the skeptical way of 
thinking should be consolidated during tliese school- 
pou trovers! es, and in contrast with them should become 
muie and more systematic. At the same time, however, 
skepticism succumbed to the universal spirit of tlie time, 
when it was brought into most intimate relations with the 
question of the wise way of living. 

K. F. Staudlin, Oetckichte. u. Oeiit des Skepticismtts (Leipzig, 
1 794-95) ; N. Maccoli, Tlie Greek Skeptksfrmn Pyrrho to Sextus 
(London and Cambridge, 1869); V. Brochard, Let toeptique» 
GruM (Paris, 1887). 

48. The first to perfect the system and ethics of Skepti- 
cism was Pyrrho of Elis, whose working years were con- 
temporaneous with the origin of the Stoic and Epicurean 
schools. He seems to have confined himself essentially 
to personal instmctioa, while the literary champion of bis 
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uf natural neccBsity. Tli ere fore any assertion can be 
maintained against tlie ojipoBitc. Of contradictory propo- 
sitions one is not more valid (ov fM.Wov') than the other. 
We should on this account express nothing, but should 
withhold {fiTfxfiv) our judgment. Since we know nothing of 
things, things are also indifferent (d&tdipopa) to us. He 
that abstains from judgment is secure against a disturl>e(l 
condition of mind resulting from mistaken views. The 
moral vorth of the abstinence of judgment (iwoxv) consists 
in the fact that it alone can produce equanimity {ä.Tapa^ia'), 
which is likewise the moral ideal of the Skeptics. 

The equal emphasiB on äropafia by Epicurus and Pyrrbo, hc> 
companied by a must distiDct disinclination to science, coincides 
with the idea of a common source of the two theories in the 
younger Democritans, Anaxarcbus and Nausiphanes. But 
notbing is certain about it. That the Democritan view of the 
world rather than that of the teleolf^cat systems would necea- 
sarily further an ethical quietism, is plain. But the hedonistic 
tendency and the one-siiled emphasis of the Protagorean relotiv- 
ism — which was subordinated in Democritua — may be charau- 
terized as a falling away from Democritus and a relapse into 
Sophism. 

Even if the so-called ten tropes in which later Skepticism formu- 
lated iia relativity of perception, should not be stated in this form 
in Pyrrho, nevertheleas the PiY>tagorean principle involved is 
current throughout his teaching. That he took pains to bring 
Skepticism into some sort of a system is to be seen from the 
division which Timon made, to wit, that tliere is a dietinction 
between the constitution of things, our right relation to them, 
and the profit that we have to expect from them. That the last 
is the proper goal of the entire teaching is self-evident. The äru- 
pa^Ca is the happiness of the skeptic. The hrox^ not only in the 
theoretical, hut also in the practical sense is meant as the abstain- 
ing from judgment in general, also from judgment of worth, and 
therefore from desire and feeling. It reminds us of the Stoic 
apathy which was also a restraint of assent. In either case tlte 
ideal of the Wise Man is equally foreign to life, and a denial of 
life. The tn-oxi) (called also «IcaToAt^ia) was regarded as the 
central and characteristic concept of the system. Its adherents 
were designated on that account lifitieruioi. 

Id this Skeptical theory it is of importance to note that the 
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in unchanged form. In using this negative doctrioe in ita 
essentials in their polemic against tlie Stoics, they directed 
their ai^uments chiefly against the tlieory of a crite* 
rion of truth. In this respect Garneades took the lead 
with his destructive dialectic by showing hov little the 
subjective moment of assent {trvyKaraffetrni') is a safe 
determiner of truth or falseness, and by investigating thor- 
oughly the numerous difficulties of the theory of the 
KaTaktfrrneif ^auraaia. (ideas Carrying conviction). But 
he also directed his attack against the guaranty of the 
truth ill logical reasoning. He showed how every proof 
demands a new proof for the validity of its premises, 
which leads to an infinite regress, since there is no imme- 
diate certainty. 

It is astotiishiDg how little these Flatoniets seem to have 
cared Tor the ratioDalism of their original school. They did uot 
lead their rationatiam iuto the Held against the Stoic sensual- 
ism — oaj', they even sacriSi^ it, for their radical Skeptiviam 
holds rational knowledge impossible. They did not seem ex- 
pressly to confute rationalism, but they silently neglected it 
as pout. When it is said of Arcesilana (Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyrrk. Hyp-, I. 234 f) that he used skepticism niinply on 
the one side as a polemic and on the other as mental gym- 
nastics, but within the innermost circle of the scliool lie 
held fast to Platonism, the statement is bo far true that the 
Academy took the skeptical arguments only as welcome instru- 
ments against the continuously pressing competition of the 
Stoa. But in doing so, neTertheless, ^e Academy became 
estranged from its own positive teaching. It is not impossible, 
but perfectly probable, that even if the alcove were a fact in 
regard to the leaders of the school, In the school itself the 
Platonic tradition was kept alive as before. The strength of 
tlie polemic interest among the leaders is shown in Carneades. 
who raised with these formal objections many practical ones 
(gainst the Stoics. He combated particularly, and occasionally 
with great acumen, their theolog}*, teleology, determinism, and 
theory of natural right. 

In tho Middle Academy the iirtfyri (see p. 881) is the result- 
ant of these views. Meanwhile Carneades and Arcesilaus 
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saw that the cttoxv ^^^ impossible in practice. In order U 
act, man nnist consent to certain ideas, and if he renounces 
truth, he must be satisfied with probability (^evXoyop, d\ff0€\ 
<f>aiv6fjL€i/ov)' Neither ethical principles nor the knowledge 
of single relations will bring undoubted certainty, but the 
will is moved by indistinct and not fully evident ideas. 
Therefore everything depends on judging correctly the 
degree of probability of different ideas. There are many 
such degrees, three in particular. The lowest degree of 
probability is present in an idea that is plausible in itself 
alone (-mOavr}^ ; the higher in such an idea as without con- 
tradictions can be joined to the whole body of ideas to 
which it belongs (inOavr) koi oTrepUnraarosi) ; the highest 
is present in every individual of such a body of ideas when 
all the parts have been tested as to their mutual congra- 
ence {Tridauij Kal airepUnraa^ro^ koX irepiOiSevfihn}), 

The content which Cameades gave to this practical prolv 
ability is thoroughly consistent with the doctrine of goods 
in the Older Academv. The entire svstera therefore is an 
attempt to destroy dogmatism through skepticism and to 
found a svstem of morals for the Academv. 

This fact, which indeed accorded with the spirit of the time, is 
to be empliftsized : — that the theory of probability of the Middle 
Academy originated from an ethical, and not from a logiital in- 
terest. It was applied only to ethical questions. This does not, 
however, prevent our recognizing that Carneades, to whom wc 
particularly owe the development of this theory, proceeded in his 
work in great part upon the basis of the Aristotelian topics, 
and always with great acuteness. The chief source is Sextus 
Empirious, Adr. math,, VII. 166 ff. 

Later Skepticism disassociated itself from the Academy, 
in which dogmatic eclectic tendencies became ascendant, 
and was propasrated especially in the circles of the medi- 
cal empiricists. The representatives of this theory were 
.Enosidemus, Agrippa, and Sextus Empiricus. 

Concerning the careers of these men there is little information. 
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See P- L. Haas. De pkihsopliorum scepticorum successionibus 
(WUrzburg, 1875) ; and E. Pappenheim, Archiv f. Oenc/i. d. 
P/iii, I. 37 ff., who puts the locality of the later SkepticiBm in 
'* a city of the East, uoknown to us." ^neaidemus of Cnossus 
taught in Alexandria, and wrote HvppJnrtioi \oyoi, which be dedi- 
cated to the Academician L. Tubero, of which Photius pre- 
pared an abridgment still extant if this Tubero waa the nieod 
of Cicero, one tnuat put the activity of j^nesidemus at the latest 
in the middle of the flrat century, or a little earlier. This is, 
however, not fully certain. Zellcr places him at the beginning 
of our era, and MacoU at 13Ü a. d. The calculations according 
to the Diadochi are doubtful on account of the uncertainty of 
the duration of the school of Skeptics. See E. Saisset, Le gatp- 
ticixme: Enisidime, POecal, KatU (Paris, 1867) ; P. Natorp, 
Forschungen, 63 ff., 256 ff. 

We know about Agrippa only by the mention of his theory of 
the five tropes. The names only of many of the other Skeptics 
are prtseryed (Zeller, V*. 2 ff.). 

Neither the native place nor residence of Sextus Empiriciia 
(200 K. D.) is known. His writings, on the other hand, form the 
most complete body of skeptical theories. The Tlvppwtim inro- 
TtTnwKE in three books are preserved, and also two ottier works, 
which are usually grouped under the title of Adversua mathema- 
licoii. Of these works, one (Books 1-6) treats of the science 
of general culture, of grammar, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and musit; ; the other (Books 7-11) criticises the 
logical, physical, and ethical theories of philosophers from a 
skeptical point of view. See E. Pappenheim, De Sext. Emp. 
Ubrorum nuvtero et ordiiie (Berlin, 1874) ; ibid., LebenaeerhiUt- 
niase des Sext. Emp. (Beriin, 1875). The same author has also 
translated and annotated the sketches of Pyrrho (Leipzig, 1877); 
S. Haas. Leben dee Sext. Emp. (Bargbausen, 18H3) ; ibid., 
Ueber die Schriften des Sext. Emp. (Freising, 1883). 

This later SkepticiBm moved exactly on the general lines 
of the older, and it sought in Tsin to disown dependence 
upon the Middle Academy. It particularized the Protag- 
orean objections to knowledge based on sensation, and, in< 
deed, as appears first in j^nesidemiis, there were considered 
ten so-called rpövot. These are badly arranged, but have 
for their purpose partly the discussion nf the relativity of 
the perceiving subject, partly that of the perceived object, 
and partly that of the relationship between the two. The 
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five tropes presented by Agrippa are of more importance 
To the theory of the relativity of perceptions (o Airo roi 
irpo^ TV T/ooTTo?), and to the conflict among opinions (< 
diro T7j<; Sui(f>a)pia<;)y he added the thought developed by 
Ganieades, that proof demands either an endless regrese 
from the premises (6 et? äireipop itcßaXKmp), or presapposes 
unallowed and unproved premises (0 inroOerLKo^'). He 
finally added that scientific method supports its proof upon 
assumptions which themselves could only be verified by 
the thing to be proved. These opinions of Agrippa led hia 
followers to the reduction of the skeptical theory to two 
tropes. Knowledge would be possible either through im- 
mediate or mediate certainty ; the former is not possible, 
because the relativity of all representations fails of a cri- 
terion, and the second would be possible only if it found 
its premises in the first.^ 

There is the mooted question whether among all the Skeptics 
^nesidemus actually, as Sextus also seems to report, found in 
the general Sophistic tlieory of the la-oaBtvtva. tojv Aoytnv, that is, 
that the affirmation and negation of ever}- proposition can be 
equally well defended, a bridge to the reproduction of the meta- 
physical opinion of the reality of opposites. This would con^ 
nect it with the Ileracleitan thought, and Zeller seems to be 
decided (V. 34 ff.) that the ancient reporters have made a mis- 
take. See E. Pappenheim, Der angebliclie Heraklitismus des 
u^nesidemus (Berlin, 1889). 

The new tropes, which Agrippa introduced in a clever way, 
are arrayed especially against the Anstotelian theory of the 
a/xco-a, tliat is, of immediate certainty, and are closely allied to 
that donl)t, which in modern times has been made by Mill 
against the syllogism. The difficulty is that the particular judg- 
ment, whicli is supposed to l)e based on the syllogism, is itself 
necessary for a basis of the general premise. (See Sext £mp., 
Pyrrh. hyp,, II. 194 flf. ; J. S. Mill, Logic, II. 3, § 2 ; Chr. 
Sigwart, Logik, I. § 55, 3. 

Connected with the opinions of the empirical schools of phy- 
sicians, who in denying all causal theories limited themselves 
entirely to medical observations (rrypT/crts), there is the more 

' Soxt. Emp., Pyrrh, hyp,, I. 17S. 
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devefoped treatment, which the Skeptics since ^nesidemas 
bestowed upon the concept of causality, in discovering many 
dialectical and metaphysical difficulties. Relativity, the time 
relation between cause and effect, the plurality of causes for 
every event, the inadequacy of hypotheses which themselves 
demand causal explanation, etc., are among these difficulties. 
See C Hartenstein, Ueber die Lehren der atdiken Skepsis 
(Zeitschnfl f. Phüoe. u. phüos. Kritik, 1888, vol 93). 

49. The four great schools of philosophy which existed 
side by side in Athens — the Academy, Lyceum, Stoa, and 
the Gardens — made violent, nay, passionate war upon each 
other in tlie third and second centuries. Long afterward the 
opposition was so outspoken that after the time of Marcus 
Aurelius special chairs in the ^^ university '' of Athens 
were endowed by the government for them. Through this 
mutual contact the different theories were so far recon- 
ciled that in the first century before Christ the tendency 
appeared in these schools to emphasize less their disagree- 
ments, to render prominent their points of unity, and to 
unite them upon that common ground which exists in the 
most highly generalized ethics. The tendency appeared 
least of all in the Epicurean school, for that school was 
relatively stationary. 

The Stoa was the first, in conformity to its original na> 
ture, to incline to such syncretic views. After the time of 
Panffitius and Posidonius, it adopted into its teaching many 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, while it tampered its 
ethical rigorism, and enriched its scientific interests. The 
t^leological principle proved a most efficient cement, and 
on this account Epicureanism remained to a greater or less 
degree excluded from this syncretic process. 

How far on the other hand the advances on the part 
of the Aristotelian school could be under the circumstances, 
the pseudo-Aristotelian writing Trepl Koafiov ^ shows. This 

^ PobliBhed in the works of Aristotle, p. 891 tL 
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much more energetic than Philo during the breach with the 
Skeptics of the school. Metaphysics and physics both remained 
in the background for these two men, and both epistemology 
and ethics were quite as Stoic as Platonic. The Alexandrians, 
£udorus, Arius Didymus, and Potamo, are said to be continuers 
of the movement of Antiochus. 

In their adoption of the Greek philosophy the Romans 
naturally gave to it a thoroughly eclectic form. When, after 
conquering their first aversion, they went into the school 
of Greek science, they went to it in their peculiarly prac- 
tical way with the need for ethical orientation, and for that 
general culture in ethics such as a statesman might ask. 
Undisturbed by the technicalities and hair-splittings of the 
'^ controversies of the schools," they selected in the differ- 
ent systems what was suited to their needs. They com- 
pleted this choice from the point of view that the truth 
must be found in a practically useful conviction illumi- 
nating all with its natural evidence. The probabilism 
of the Middle Academy and the Stoic teaching of eomeri' 
9119 gentium^ however, for the most part furnished the 
point of view, which may be called of the ^^ healthy human 
understanding." 

It was Cicero's merit to have given his countrymen a 
tasteful presentation of Greek philosophy in the above accep- 
tation of the term. His friend Varro and the School of the 
Sextians, which flourished for a brief period at the begin- 
ning of this era, may be mentioned with hiuL Cicero, who 
was without independent philosophical significance, had 
great success in naturalizing the philosophical content of 
Greek thought in Latin literature, and in thus making it 
fruitful even beyond Roman civilization. 

E. Zeller, Ueber die Religion und PhHo9ophie bei den Römern 
(Virch. HoUz. Vortr.^ Berlin, 1866) ; Durand de Lanr, Le mauve^ 
ment de la p€n9ee philo9ophique depui9 Giciron juaqu'ä Tacite 
(Paris, 1874). 

The fear which the stricter Romans entertained that the new 
learning would andermine the traditional morids of society le() 
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KDivai hrvomi Dot in the seoee or tlie Stoic irpoX^«« (see p. 318), 
but rather ae iouate and oatural, aod therefore immediately cer- 
tain GOQvictioDS ; and his atrength rests in a noble representa- 
tioD of these. 

Likewiae bis friend, the learned M. Terentiue Varro (116-27), 
made such a profonnd study of Greek philosophy as to eoable 
liim to distinguish two hundred and eighty-eight Greek secta. 
He found the suitable syDthesis of these in the eclecticism of 
Antiochus of Ascalon, to which he, in the spirit of Panetius, 
added aomewhat more Stoicism. He took in particular from 
PaneetiuB the distinction between a philoaophical, a poetical, 
and a popular religion. His fragments offer much yet for the 
history of Hellenistic philosophy. See £. Norden, Beitrag«, 
p. 428 f. 

Yet nearer to Stoicism stand the Sextians, whose first mem- 
ber, Quintus Sextus, lived as early as in the Augustinian age. 
Mis son, who bore his name, and Sotion of Alexandria followed 
him. The latter was a revered teacher of Seneca and of several 
others (Zeller, IV. 676 f.). The school soon became extinct, 
because, as it appears, it rested on the personal impression 
made by the dignified moral instruction of the Sextians. Some 
of their Sentences are still in a Syrian version (Gildemeister, 
Bonn, 1873). The Stoic morals form the essential content of 
these Sentencen, interspersed, nevertheless, with old Pythago- 
rean precepts, supposedly through the influence of Sotion. 

The Eclectic popular philosophy, not as a school, but as the 
conviction of cultured men, was propagated throughout an- 
tiquity nearly in the manner that Cicero had presented it. 
Its most remarkable later literary representative of this it 
the well-known physician Claudius Galeniis (died about 300). 
He has immortalized his name in the history of formal Ic^c, 
through the unfortunate discovery of the fourth figure of the 
syllt^sm, named after him. See K. Sprengel, Beitrüge *ur 
Geschichte der Medicin, I. 117 IT. Ch. Daremberg, Esaai ntr 
Qalien conndiri comme philotophe (Paris and Leipzig, 1S48) ; v 
a series of discussions by £. Chauvet (Caen and Paris, 1860- 
S2) ; Ueberweg, Logik, $ 103. 

50. It was a result of the Sophistic Eulighteument and 
its destruction of all belief in the supernatural that Pla- 
tonic immaterialism could not at first find fast footing in 
the circles of Greek and Roman civilization; and that, 
therefore, all the different schools united in laying the 
whole strength of their convictions in ethics, while chensh' 
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ing their coldly rational natural religion. In the mean 
time, however, among the Roman peoples, the religious 
spirit grew to a mighty desire for a saving faith. It began 
to invade philosophy also more and more. The masses 
lost the Hellenic trust in the satisfactoriness of earthlj 
existence. In its place there entered that feverish longing 
for a higher mysterious satisfaction, which longing showed 
itself in the groping about after all cults that were foreign 
and fantastic. In this way belief in the self-sufficiency of 
the Wise Man vanished from philosophy, and yielded to 
that expectancy that a higher power would give a bless- 
edness and release from the world, — a thing that virtue 
could not guarantee. When the consciousness of the old 
world, broken as it were, thus rose in its longing for super- 
natural help, philosophy passed out of the sensualism and 
rationalism, which had governed the post-Aristotelian 
time, into Mysticism. From its inmost need philosophy 
seized then upon that conception of the world which 
contrasted the sensible and supersensible worlds: viz., 
upon Platonism. 

The centre of this movement was Alexandria, where in 
liveliest intercourse of the people of the Orient and Occi- 
dent the amalgamation of religions was completed on the 
grandest scale. Here, at the beginning of our era, two 
tendencies in mystic religious Platonism became prominent. 
One of these accorded more with the Greek, the other with 
the Oriental life. They were the so-called neo-Pythagorean- 
ism and the Judaic-Alexandrian philosophy. Both seem to 
have gone back to the attempt to develop into a scientific 
theory, with the help of Platonism, the views which had 
been fundamental in the Pythagorean mysteries. 

J. Simon, Histoire de Vecole (VAlexandrie (Paris, 1848 ff.); 
E. Matler, Easai sur Vecoh d*Alexandrie (Paris, 1840 ff.) ; E. 
Vacherot, Histoire critique de Vecole d* Ahxandrie (Paris, 1846 
flp.) ; see W. J. Thiersch, Politik u, Philo8, in ihrem VerhäUni$ 
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zur Beligion unter Trajan, Hadrian, u. den Antoninen (Uarbui^, 
1853) ; Th. Ziegkr, Ufber die Entatehutiy der Alexandriachen 
PkitoB. (Philologenvemammlung, 1882). 

That the so-called Deo-FythagoreaDism is only a braacli of 
«clectic religious Platoniam is ob^-ious from the content of the 
theory. It haa very little to do with the original Pythagorean 
philosophy (§ 24), but the more with the rel^ous spirit of the 
Pythagorean myateriee. But neo-Pythagoreanlam aliarea (Zeller, 
V^ S25 ff.) this with the Jcwieb sect of Essenea to such a degree 
that the origin of the Essenea and their new religious concep- 
tion may be sought in the contact of Judaism with these Orphic- 
Pythagorean mysteries. The practical (Ktnsequeuca of tbia 
contact waa in Palestine the origiuation of the Easenes; the 
theoretic consequence was in Alexandria the philosophy of 
PhUa 

The Pyth^^rean band, which in the course of the fourth 
century B. c. lost its character as a school of philosophy, 
but, as we may suppose, had always retained its character 
as one of the Mysteries and as an asceticiBm, reappeared in 
the first century b. c. with philosophic teachiogs. These 
were, it must be said, essentially of a religious cast, and 
were developed during the next two centuries in a very 
large literature, which the band foisted almost altogether 
upon Pythagoras or other older Pythagoreans, especially 
Archytas. Among the personalities who represented this 
direction of thought, and were therefore called neo-Py- 
thagoreaus, were P. Nigidius Figulus, a friend of Cicero, 
Sotion, a friend of the Sextians (§ 49}, and particularly 
Apoltonius of Tyana, Uoderatus of Qades, and, in lat«r 
times, Nicomachus of Gerasa and Numenius of Apameo. 

See M. Hertz, De Nigidii FiguH studiia atque operibua (BeiHa, 
1845); also dissertations by Breysig (Berlin, 1854) and Klein 
(Bonn, 1861). 

ApoUoniuH was the ideal of neo- Pythagorean wiadom to him- 
self and to others, and he appeared with great icleU at the time 
of Nero as the founder of a religion. His life ia oddly embel- 
lished by Pbilostrataa (220) (published by Wealermann, Paris, 
1848, and Kayser, Leipzig, 1870-71). See Chr. Baur, .^ioOoniu» 
von 7S/ana vnd Christus (in three editions, Leipzig, 1876) ; 
Ueberweg-HeinJte, 1». 300 f. 
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Numenius, who lived in the second half of the seoond cen 
tury, was already under Philo's influence, and probably* al8< 
under that of the Gnostics. The doctrine of the three gods ii 
characteristic of him: (1) the supreme and supersensible; 
(2) the demiurge giving form to material things; (3) the uni- 
verse thus formed. (See F. Thedinga, De Numenii phUos. pkU.^ 
Bono, 1875.) We possess only the arithmetical and musical 
works of his younger contemporary Nicomachus. For the spu- 
rious literature essentially accounted for by a need of authority 
for the school, see in Fr. Beckmann, De Ptfthagorearum reliquiU 
(Berlin, 1844) ; Zeller, V. 100 ff. 

Neo-Pythagoreanism joined monotheism to its fantastic 
cult of gods and daemons in entirely the same way in which 
we meet this in the old Pythagoreans, in Plato, and in a 
systematic way among the Stoics. But neo-Pythagorean- 
ism transformed its monotheism with the help of the Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelian teaching into a reverence for God as a 
pure spirit, which man has to serve not by outward sacri- 
fice and act but in spirit, with silent prayer, with virtue 
and wisdom. ApoUonius travelled about the ancient world 
as the proclaimer of this pure knowledge of God and this 
higher worship. Pythagoras and he were honored as the 
perfect men in whom God had revealed himself. The sci- 
entific significance of the school, however, consisted in the 
fact that it united with this cult a philosophical point of 
view. One finds, indeed, this point of view in all its essen- 
tials in Plato, Aristotle, and in part in the Stoa ; yet it is 
distinguished from the other, one-sided moralizing impulse 
of the time by its lively theoretic interests, which, although 
dependent and unproductive, extended to logical and phys- 
ical questions as well. 

A sharp dualism of spirit and matter is the fundamental 
postulate in this theory in the sense that the former is the 
good, pure principle in life, and the latter the bad, unholy 
principle. Although God is here likewise pictured in 
Stoical fashion as the irvevfia immanent in the whole 
world, nevertheless he must, on the other hand, be free 
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from all contact with matter which might pollute him. 
CuDsequently he cannot directly act upon matter, but the 
demiurge for tliis purpose is introduced as a mediator 
between God and matter (Timeeua). Tlie Ideas according 
to which God perfects the world passed for the neu- Pythago- 
reans only as archetypes in the divine spirit. They became, 
in a similarly fantastic way, partly identified wiih tlie 
Pythagorean numbers, partly set in some secret relation- 
ship, as they had begun to be regarded by Plato ami his 
immediate pupils. At the same time they are the foi'ms of 
matter in the Aristotelian sense. In the graded interval 
between God and matter, the damous and stellar gods 
find place above men. 

The anthropological dualism of the neo-Pythagoreans is 
consistent with their metaphysical dualism. The spirit is 
punished by being confined in a corporeal prison, and can 
free itself again througli purification and expiation, through 
mortification of the flesh, and through godly life. The Pia- 
tonic tlieory of the three parts of the soul is blended w<tb 
the Aristotelian teaching of the vavi (Timsus), and im- 
mortality is represented in the (partially conscious) mythical 
form of transmigration. The moral and religious problem 
is how to suppress the senses. In the solution of this prob- 
lem man is helped by mediating deemons and by divine 
revelation, which speaks in holy men like Pythagoras and 
Apollonius. 

Pythagoras is said to have revealed such doctriue to bis 
ImdJ BDd to have veiled it in bis theory of numbers, Plato to 
have borrowed it from him. Tlie later neo-Pytliagoreans, par- 
ticularly Numeiiiiis, referred the revelatioo still furtlier back to 
Mosea. - Tliis in due to Pbilo'a influeDce. 

The autboritutive importance which the funtlaraentol opposi- 
tion of good anil bad has for the neo-Pytbagoreun idea of the 
world makes this philosophy appear au olTsboot of the Old 
Academy. Its histurical transition is Uirougb eclectic Plato- 
nism, Buppoaably in the form that Poaidonlus connected it in 
Stoicism. See B. Heiuze, Xenoerate», p. 156, 
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The divergence of neo-Pjthagoreanisra from the Flaton 
metaphysics consisted essentially in its stripping the Ideas (an 
numbers) of their inetapbysicflJ independence and in makiu 
them thoughts in the divine mind. This is also the aathoriti 
tive conception for neo-Platonism. The far-reaching* signif 
cance of this change consisted in the fact tliat the immaterii 
substance was thouglit as spirit, as conscious Immanence. Tb 
beginning of this thought is to be found in the Aristoteliai 
101/0-19 voT/o-cio^, its wider preparation in the Stoic doctrine whicJ 
contrasted the content of the ideas (to Xcjctok) as incorporea 
to the objects, all of which are corporeal. This tendency 
reached its perfect development in Pliilo's concept of the diving 
personality. 

Neo-Pythagoreanism was the first system which expres9ed tht 
jyrind pie of authority in the form of divine revelation^ and thai 
against sensualism and rationalism it initiated the mystic di- 
rection of ancient thought The saints of this philosophical 
religion are divinely favored men, to whom the pure doctrine 
has in part been given. Theoretically this new source of knowl 
edge was designated still as yovq^ as the immediate intuition oi 
the intelligible (vorjrov). It is to be distinguished from the 
Buivoia, or the knowledge of the understanding, as also from the 

3d^a and the aurOrja-i^. 

Dsemonology was the theoretic basis for the peculiar amal- 
gamation of this monotheism with the Mysteries. It rested 
upon the need of bridging the chasm between God's tran- 
scendence and the world. But it offered the possibility of 
uniting all the fantastic faiths and cults into one system. 
The detailed system of divination which the neo-Pythagoreana 
got from the Stoics was united with this theory. 

The peculiar blending of Platonism and Judaism was 
also closely related to the above neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
was completed at the beginning of our era in the so-called 
Alexandrian religious philosophy. Philo of Alexandria 
was its leader. 

A. Gfrörer, Pfiilo und die alex, Theosophie (2 ed., Stuttgart, 
1835) ; F. Diihne, Die jüdisch.-cdex, Religionsphilosophie (Halle, 
1834); M. Wolff, Die philonische Philosophie (2 ed., (xothen- 
bürg, 1858). Concerning the Xoyo? doctrine, see F. Keferstein, 
Phih*s Lehre von d**m (ji'dtlichen Mittelwesen (Leipzig, 1846) ; 
J. Biicher, Philonische 'Sfwfien (Tübingen, 1848); Ferd. De- 
launey. Philo d*Alex. (Paris, 1867) ; J. R^ville, Le logos d^apri» 
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Philo (Geneva, 1877) ; Histories of Judaism by Just, Graetz, 
and Abr. Geiger; Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel; Dorner, 
Ent%ßickelungsyesch. der Lehre voii der Person Christi u. andere 
dogmengesch. Werke; see Ueberweg-Heinze, F. 292 f. 

Philo (born about 25 b. c. and died 50 a. d.) came from one 
of the most influential Jewish families in Alexandria. He 
headed the embassy in 39 and 40 that the Alexandrian Jews 
sent to Caligula. His writings, among which there is much 
that is doubtful and spurious, have been published by Th. Man- 
gey (London, 1742), C. E. Richter (Leipzig, 1838 flP.), and 
stereotyped by Tauchnitz (Leipzig, 1851 ff.). See Ch. G. L. 
Grossman, QtuBstiojies PhilonetB (Leipzig, 1829, and other edi- 
tions) ; Jac. Bernays, Die unter Philo* s Werken stehende Schrifl 
über die Ewigheit der Welt (published by Berlin Academy, 
1877) ; concerning the writing ircpl rov vdvra awovSaxov civoi Acu- 
O€povj see K. Ausfeld (Göttingen, 1887) and P. Wendland, 
Arch. /• Oesch. d. PhUos.^ I. 509 flP. ; H. v. Arnim, QueUen- 
Studien zu Philo (Berlin, 1889) ; J. Drummond, Philo Judoius 
(London, 1888) ; M. Freudenthal, Die Erkenntnistheorie Philo's 
(Berlin, 1891). 

As early as the middle of the second century before this era 
there can be seen influences of Greek philosophy, especially 
Platonic, Stoic, and Aristotelian theories, at work in the inter- 
pretation of the Jewish scriptures (Aristobulus, Aristeas, 
etc.). All doctrines of any essential importance are included 
by Philo. 

In tbe philosophy of Philo, the theory of the transcen- 
dence of God is more distinct than in any other form of 
Alexandrian thought. God is so far beyond all finiteness 
that he can be defined only negatively through the denial 
of every empirical quality (aTroto^), and wholly abstractly, 
as an absolute Being (jhSv^ — according to the Platonic 
principle also ro yepviKoyrarov^, This absolute Being is 
beyond all human ideas of perfectness, even beyond virtue 
and wisdom. Nevertheless the divine Being is the force 
that forms the universe by his goodness and rules it with 
his might.^ Since God cannot enter into direct relations 
with impure and evil matter which in contrast to him 
is passive, potencies (BvpafMeis:) go out from him with which 

^ The references here are similar to those in the writing frtpl K6irfiov 
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he forms and directs the world. These (Stoical^ potencie 
were ideutified on the one hand with the Platonic Ideas, and 
on the other, with the angels of the Jewish religion. Theii 
nnity, however, is the Logos, the second God, the con- 
tent, on the one hand, of all original Ideas (\0709 ivhuxOerofi 
= ao(f>ia}^ and, on the other, of the teleological formative 
forces (X0709 TTpoffHipiKosi) that reveal God's presence in 
the world. 

In man, as the microcosm, the spirit (1/01)9) in its eternal 
heritage stands in contrast to the body of mortality (adpf). 
It is so involved by its own guilt that it can only get 
release from tlie universal sinfulness by divine help. Its 
problem is how to become like the pure spirit of God. Its 
attainment of indifference to all desires, modelled after the 
Stoic apathy, and its purification which rises above this 
ethical ideal into knowledge (the Aristotelian dianoetic 
virtue) are upward steps toward that highest blessedness 
which is only reached in an ecstatic state of absorption in 
the divine Being, with the full surrender of one's individu- 
ality. This supra-conscious ecstasy (I/cotoctk) is accorded 
as a revelation and gift of God only to the most perfect 
men. 

Platonic and Stoic thories, and incidentally also the Aris- 
totelian, were mingled in the Philosophy of Philo in the most 
complicated manner. With an abundant employment of the 
Stoic method of allegorical myth-interpretation he read these 
theories into the primitive records of his religion, i. e., into the 
teaching of Moses. He found not only in Moses but in the 
teachings of Greek philosophy that revelation of God to which 
human knowledge alone can never attain. In these religious 
revelations Philo distinguished the corporeal and spiritual, the 
verbal and conceptual sense. Goil has to reveal himself to 
sensuous man in a manner that man may comprehend. There- 
fore it is the task of philosophy (or theology) to reinterpret the 
religious records into a system of conceptual insight. Compare 
Siegfried, Philo von Altx, als Ausleger des alten Testaments 
(Jena, 1875). 

The later so-called ^^ negative theology," which in Philo re- 
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gKrded God as the absolute!; inconceivable and inexpressible, 
corresponded to the theory of ecstüsy in which also the humaa 
spirit was conceived to be lifted out of ererrthing Ihnited 
and represen table, and thereby iteelf became God {ä*o$taO<T$ait 
deißcaiio). 

The mediation between th« neo-Pythagorean traosceodeDce 
and the Stoic immanence was in the divine potencies. These 
on the one side inhere in God as Ideas, and on the other worli 
upoD matter as independently active potencies. The Logos has 
also the same specious double aspect ol a divine potency and 
an independent personality. The need of a unifying mediation 
between God and the world is consistently conceived in the 
conception of the Logos. 

Finally, in a similar manner, the Platonists of the first 
and second centuries of this era, under the influence of tlie 
neo-Pytbagorean teaching, perfected a mysticism which sub- 
stituted a confident faith in divine revelation for the ethical 
Wisdom of the earlier philosophy. The exponents of this 
are Plutarch of Chsronea and Apuleius of Hadaura. 

See Zeller, VV 203 ff . ; Ueberweg-Heiwe, 303 ff. To this 
religious eclectic circle belong the writings current under the 
name of Hermet-Trümegiiluf. See R. Fietsdunann, iferm«« 
Tritmegiatua (Leipzig, 1875). 

Plutarch's philosophical writings (Moralia) form, in the edi- 
tion of DUboer (Parte, 1841), volumes IlL and IV. See R. 
Volkmann, Leben, Scftrißen und Pkitos. des Plutarch'» (2 ed., 
Berlin, 1872) ; K. Dascaritis, DU Psychologie k. Pädagogik des 
Plutarch's (Gotha, 1889^ ; C. Giesen. De Plutardto conlra 
StoicoB diaputatioRibut (Münster, 1890) ; von Willamowitz- 
Möllendorf, Zu Pl%Uartih, Oastmahl der sieben Weisen (in the 
Hermes, 1890). There belongs in the same connection with the 
philosophical writings of Apuleius (collected by Hildebrand, 
Leipzig, 1842) his well-known romanre, the Oolden Ats, whose 
sharp satire seems to be based nlle^iorically upon the neo- 
PyttUigorean mystic view of the world and life. 

8. Fatbistics. 

The religious Platonism of the first centuries of our era, 
in the breadth and variety of its assimilations of the most 
different religious convictions, showed a change in tlic 
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is tbat in it is to be seen a final development of ancient thought 
corresponding throughout to neo-Platonism. It is obvious that 
all specific theological moments are left out of account, and the 
8ur\'ey is limited strictly within philosophical bounds. There is 
certainly not much of philosophical originality to be expected 
in this period. Originality can be found to some extent only 
among the Gnostics and in Origen. Patristics is only a variation 
and development of Greek thought, and then only from a re- 
ligious point of view, — a point of view in which ardent long- 
ing has given place to the firm conviction of faith. 

With the text-books on the history of philosophy we must 
compare the following histories of the church and of dogmatics, 
if we would understand this subject See Hamack, Lehrbuch 
der Dogmengeschtchte, Vol. I. (Freiburg i. B., 1886) ; Deutinger, 
Geist der Christlichen Ueberlieferung (Regensburg, 1850-51); 
A. Ritschi, Die Entstehung der cUtkatolische Kirdie (2 ed., 
Bonn, 1857) ; F. Chr. Baur, Das Christentum der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte (Tübingen, 1860) ; Job. Alzog, Orundriss der 
Patrologie (3 ed., Freiburg i. B., 1876) ; Alb. Stöckl, Geschichte 
der Phüosophie der patristischen Zeit (Würzburg, 1859) ; Joh. 
Huber, Die Philosophie der Kirchenväter (Munich, 1859) ; E. 
Havet, Le christianisme et ses origines (2 vol., Paris, 1871) ; 
Fr. Overbeck, Über die Anfänge der patristischen Litteratur (in 
Bist. 2kitschrift^ 1882). The sources of Patristic literature 
are most completely collected by J. P. Migne in his collection : 
Patrologioe cursus completus (Paris, since 1860). 

The occasion for Christianity taking some position toward 
Greek science arose partly out of its polemically apologetic 
interests, partly out of those that were dogmatic and con- 
structive. With its missionary spirit Christianity stepped 
out upon a scientifically blasS world in which even the less 
educated people had learned to flee from their religious 
doubt to philosophy, and in which philosophy was trying to 
vouchsafe to those in religious need a contentment that 
had been lost to the world. Christianity entered at the 
same time into the religious controversies where, under 
these circumstances, the victory would belong to that party 
which absorbed most completely the culture of antiquity. 
It therefore followed that the new religion had to defend 
its faith theoretically against the mockery and contempt of 
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Flaviua Justin Martyr of Sichern (Fla\':a Neapolis), in Sa- 
maria, a man of Greek origin and culture, after investigating 
several contemporaneous systems of science, came to the con- 
viction that only the Christian .faith was the true philosophy. 
He suffered death at Rome (163-166) for defence of this doc- 
trine. Of his writings (see first volumes of Otto's edition) the 
Dutlfjgue with the Jew Tripkon and both the Apologies are gen- 
uine. See K. Semisch, Justin der Märtyrer (Breslau, 1840-42) ; 
B. Aube, tSt, Justin^ phUosophe et martyr (Paris, 1861); M. v. 
Enjj:elhardt, Das Christenthum Justin rf. Märtyrer (Erlangen, 
1858). Justin's two Apologies have been translated into Ger- 
man and analyzed by H. Veit. 

Athenagoras of Athens addressed to Marcus Aurelius (176- 
177) his irpccr/3cca ircpl Xpioruxvwv. There is also preserved his 
TTcpl dvacrrao-c(ii9 rcuv v€KfHov (in Otto's edition, Vol. VII.). See 
Th. A. Clarisse, De Athenag, vita scriptis et doctrina (Leyden, 
1819) ; F. Schurbring, Die Philosophie des Athenag. (Bern, 
1882). 

The conception which Theophilus of Antioch (about 180) 
embodied in his address to Autolycus in writing (Corpus^ Vol. 
VIII.) is related to the above. The Apology oi Melito of Sardis 
and Apollinaris of Hierapolis is likewise related. 

The apologetic dialogue, Octavius (about 200), of Minncius 
Felix (published in the Corpus scriptorum ecdesiasficorum lati' 
noruMj by C. Halm, Vienna, 1867) presents Christianity nearly 
entirely in the sense of ethical rationalism. See A. Soulet, 
Essai sur V Octavius de Min. Fei. (Strassburg, 1867) ; R. Kühl, 
Der Oktavius d. Min. FeL (Leipzig, 1882). 

Similar ideas are found in beautiful form, but without philo- 
sophical significance in the rhetorician Firmianus Lactantius 
(died about 325). He undertook in his chief work, the Institut 
tiones divince, to make a system of Christian morals, whose 
individual characteristics were to be found strewn in Greek 
philosophy, which nevertheless in their totality could only be 
conceived as ultimately grounded through a divine illumina- 
tion. See J. G. Th. Müller, Quoestiones £actantiecB (Göttingen, 
1875). 

These hellenizing apologists sought to prove that Chris- 
tianity was the only ^Hnie philosophy," in that it guaranteed 
not only correct knowledge but also right living and true 
holiness here and hereafter. They based the pre-eminence 
of Christian philosophy upon the perfect revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. For only through divine inspiration does 
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The metaphysical daaÜBm of the Apologists stood in intimate 
relation to their theory of inspiration. They metaphysically set 
the afiop4>oi v^v over against the Godhead, who forms the world 
through the Logos, entirely in a Platonic and neo-Pythagorean 
sense. The end of this is to conceive matter as in every way 
reasonless and bad. Thus results, as their fundamental prin- 
ciple, the following : the Logos, as the content of divine revela- 
tion, has appeared in Jesus Christ the man in order to redeem 
man fallen in sin, and to establish the kingdom of Grod. 

52. The desire to transmute faith (Trurrt?) and its au- 
thoritative content into conceptual knowledge (yv&<n^) be-, 
gan very early in the Christian communion. The Pauline 
epistles show this. It was completed in a larger way at 
the beginning of the second century within the Syriac- 
Alexandrian circles of Christians. Here neo-Pythagorean, 
Platonic, and Philonic thought met in a heightened fancy, 
the occasion of which was the Svriac mixture of Oriental 
and Occidental cults and mythologies. The rivalry of re- 
ligions was reduced in the presentation of these Gnostics 
to a Christian philosophy of religion, whose disciples, being 
chiefly the members of the communion steeped in Hellenic 
culture, constituted themselves in many localities as unique 
Mysteries. They perfected an idealism with the fantastic 
mythological formulae of the East, and lost, on this account, 
all sympathy with the majority of the Christian commun- 
ion, so that they were finally set aside as heretics. The 
leaders of Gnosticism were Saturninus, Carpocrates, Basil- 
ides, Yalentinus, and Bardesanes. 

A. W. Neander, Oenetische Entwickelung der vornehmsten 
gnostischen Systeme (Berlin, 1818); E. MaXter, Hiatoire critique 
du gnosticisme (2 ed., Paris, 1843) ; F. Chr. Baur, Die dirist- 
liehe Gfiosia oder ReligioHsphilosophie (Tübingen, 1835); A. 
Lipsius, Der Ghiostizismus (Leipzig, 1860 ; separately published 
in Ersch n. Gruber, Vol. 71); H. S. Mansel, T/te Gnostic 
Heresies (London, 1875) ; A. Harnack, Zur Queüeiikritik der 
Oeschichte des Gnostizismus (Leipzig, 1873) ; A. Ililgenfeld, 
Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums (Jena, 1884) ; M. Joel, 
Blicke in die ReligionsgeschiciUe zu Anfang des zweiten Jahr* 
Hunderts (Breslau, 1880-1883). 
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Of the conditions of life of the eminent Gnostics bat little 
is known. Only very few fragments of their writings are 
preserved. Among these is particularly the irtoTis a-o^Ua of an 
unknown author from the circle of Valentinians (published by 
Petermann, Berlin, 1851). As for the rest, the knowledge we 
have of the doctrine of these men is limited to what their op- 
ponents say about them, especially Irenaeus (KXcyxoi «rat dt^- 
TpoTTT/ T»/s i/'cvStüi^/xou yvtücrcüls» Leipzig, 1853), Hippolytus (cXcy;^ 
Kara irao-aiv aipcVcoir, Oxford, 1851), Justin, TertulHan (adversus 
Valentinianos)^ Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, 
Augustine, and Saturninus, who came from Antioch and taught 
in tlie time of Hadrian. Carpocrates flourished about 130 in 
Alexandria, and was contemporary to Basilides the Syrian. 
The career of the most notable of these men, Valentinus, falls 
somewhat later. Valentinus lived at Rome and died in Cyprus 
about 160. Bardesanes was bom in Mesopotamia and Üved 
155-225. 

See Uhlhorn, Das basilidianische System (Göttingen, 1855) ; 
G. Ileinrici, Die valentiniani^che Gnosis u, die heil, Schrift 
(Berlin, 1871); Fr. Lipsius, Valentinus u, seifie Schule (Jahrb. 
f.prot. Theol.^ 1887); G. Köstlin, Das gnost. System des Buchs 
TTLOTL*: a-o<l>La (Theol. Jahrb. Tübingen^ 1854) ; A. Hilgenfeld, Bar- 
desaiips der letzte Gnostiker (Leipzig, 1864). 

The fundamental principle which secures to the Gnostics 
a permanent place in the history of philosophy in spite of 
the sensualistic and mythological fancifulness with which 
they developed this principle, is their plan on a great scale 
of a philosophy of history. This plan originated in their 
fundamental religious thought. Since Christianity wished 
to conceive itself as a victory both over Judaism and 
Heathenism, the Gnostic interpreted the battle of religions 
allegorically as a battle of the gods of these religions. 
They interpreted this battle intellectually also into a theory 
that upon the appearance of the Redeemer not only the de- 
velopment of the human race but also the history of the uni- 
verse reached its denouement. This denouement, however, 
is the fundamental part of Christianity : the redemption of 
the wicked throwjh the perfect revelation of the highest God 
through Jesus Christ, 

The transformation of all nature philosophy into ethical- 
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religious categories is consequently the fundamental form 
of the philosophy of the Unostics. They undertook at firet 
with a radical oue-sidedness to conceive the univerae en 
tirely from a religious point of view. They thought of the 
coamic process as a strife between good and evil, which is 
ended in the redemption of the world by Christ, giving the 
good the victory. 

So far as this antithesis was logically conceived, it ap- 
peared in the form of a neo-Pythagorean dualism of spirit 
and matter. In the mythological embodiment of it, how- 
ever, which took up by far the greatest space in the Gnos- 
tic systems, the heathen deemons and the god of the Old 
Testament, who bad the form of the Platonic demiurge, 
were considered the powers of this world to be overcome. 
They were brought into opposition to the true Ood, who 
conquered them by the revelation of Jesus, to the same ex- 
tent as other religions are brought in opposition to Chris- 
tiauity. 

The beginnings of the Greek natural sciences were of such a 
nature that there seemed to be no possibility of giving a satis- 
factory answer, even in the great teleological systems, to the 
question oi the signtScaace of historical development in its en- 
tirety. The science that was wanting to them was the philosophy 
of history, and of this want the world must needs become con- 
scious when ancient culture was in its senility. The Gnostics 
are therefore the ßrit philoiophers of history. Since there 
stands as the centre of t&eir philosophy of history the Christian 
principle of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ, they 
must be acknowledged aa philosophers of Christian history and 
religion, in spite of their deviation from later orthodoxy. 

I'he conquest of Judaism by Christianity was thus mythoto- 
gized by men like Cerinthua, the Syrian Cenio, and partivu- 
larly Marcion and his pupil Apelles. The Go<] of the Old 
Testament who formed the world and gave the Judaic law was 
conceived as a diemon lower than the highest God, who was 
revealed by Christ. The former is recognizable in nature and 
in the Old Testament ; the latter is inexpresaible and unknow- 
able ; the former is only juat, the latter is good, — an ethical 
distinction emphasized by Marcion particularly. 
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OB il8 model the Stoic Uieoir of the change of the cosmic fire 
into its elements. It itself in tarn thus became ttie model for 
aeo-Platoniam. The school of Basilides, if the statement of 
HippolytuB refers to it, followed oat this motive, and it wm 
perhaps influenced b; the notable Gt-nostic, ValentiDua. 

Valentinua undertook first to transfer the antithesis to tfae 
original divine being {vpowarmp). He called it the eternal 
Depth (ßv6öi), which created out of its underived and anspeak- 
able content (myj — JWoia) in tbe first plaoe the vX^pnyia, the 
world of Ideas. From this world, one Idea, trapia, falls on 
account of its nobridted longing for the Father and creates 
the sense world ' through the demiurge. There was here at- 
tempted for tbe first time in entirely mythical form the conquest 
of Greek dualism and the establishment of an idealistic loon- 
lun, which was a fantastic precreation of neo-Platonlsm. 

In their teaching and their cult the GnoatJc myateriet 
vere so far distant from the Christian Church which had 
been continuously derelt^iug its organization, that Gnoati- 
cism was placed under the ban as heresj. Its bold phi- 
losophy of reli^on called forth on the one hand an ex- 
treme reaction against turning faith into a science, and 
on the other a polemical limitation of dogma to the 
simplest content of the reguta fidei. Tatian and Tertol* 
lian are to be named here : the cue as the radical cham- 
pion of Orientaliem, which beheld in all Greek culture the 
work of the Devil ; the other as the iDgenious and narrow- 
minded opponent of rationalism. TertuUian pushed the 
anthropological dualism so far as to maintain that the 
truth in tbe Gospel is confirmed just because it contradicti 
human reason. Credo quia absurdum. Contemporaneously 
with TertuUian and Tatian, Irenteus (140-200) and his 
pupil HippolytuB combated the anti-Judaic philoaophy of 
history of the Gnostics with the Pauline theory of a divine 
method of education. According to this theory the Judaic 
Law was " our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ." They 
also formulated a religious philosophy of history in Üiat 

[t WiDdelbaod, Hülora o/PkUo*ophg, 2fil. d S. — Tb.] 
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53. The scientific statement of the religion of the Chris- 
tian church likewise took final form in Alexandria in the 
use of the Gnostic and the Apologetic theories by the 
School of Catechists. Clement of Alexandria (about 200) 
and Origen, the founder of Christian theology, were the 
leaders of this school. 

Guerike, De scJiola^ quce Alexandrice floruit catechetica (Halle, 
1824 f.) ; C. W. Uasselbach, De scholuy quce AlexundritB floruit 
catechetica (Stettin, 1826) ; further the writings of £• Matter, J. 
Simon, I. Vacherot 

The three chief writings that are preserved of Clement are 

Aoyos Trporpejrrucoi irpos ^EAAi/vas, irai6ayii>y6^ and crrpcD/Aarct« • The 

last has especial significance in the history of philosophy. 
Clement's dependence on Philo appears clearly in his teaching. 
It is mtUaZis miUandis the application of the principles of Philo 
to Christendom, and it is related to Christendom in exactly tlie 
same way as Philo's teaching to Judaism. Although there- 
fore not throughout philosophically independent, Clement has 
the great significance that through him and the more orig- 
inal form of his theory in Origen, eclectic Platonism, strongly 
mixed as it was with Stoical elements, was definitely crystal- 
lized into Christian dogma. See Dähne, De yvoKrct dementia 
Alex, et de vestigiis neoplatonicce philoaophice tn ea obviis (Leip- 
zig, 1831) ; J. Rcinkens, De flde et yvoio-ct Clementis (Breslau, 
1850) and De demente presbytero Alexandrino (Breslau, 1851) ; 
Lämmer, dement Alex, de Aoycp doctrina (Leipzig, 1855) ; 
H^bert-Duperron, Essai sur la polemique et ta philosophie de 
Clement (Paris, 1855) ; J. Cognat, dement d^Alexandrie sa 
doctrine et sa polemique (Paris, 1858) ; H. Treische, De yvuxrtL 
Clemsntis Alex. (Jena, 1871). 

Origen (185-254), whose surname was the Adamantine, 
appeared early as teacher in the School of Catechists that had 
been directed by Clement. He attended afterward the lectures 
of Ammonius Saccus (§ 54). He had to endure much persecu- 
tion on account of his teaching, and, driven from Alexandria, 
he spent his old age in Caesarea and Tyre. The most important 
philosophical writings of his are ir^t Apxt^v and «cara KcXo-ov. 
Celsus, a Platonic philosopher, wrote between 170 and 180 his 
aXrjOrf^ Aoyo9, which was partly a reconstruction of the opposing 
thesis of Origen, and contained an arsenal of verbal weapons 
against Christianity. See Th. Keim, Celsus* s wahres Wort (Zurich, 
1873); E. P^agaut, hude sur Celse (Lyon, 1878); Origen's 
thesis concerning Principles is preserved almost exclusively in 
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suited in its form to the differeDt endowments and stages of 
development of the mind. As, therefore, the true spirit of the 
Old Testament was first revealed in the Gospel, so ever behind 
the New Testament is the eternal pneumatic gospel to be 
sought, which is now, for the first time, revealed only to a few, 
by the grace of God. 

As the leading principle of the teaching of Origen, stands 
the concept of God as the pure spirit, who in perfect 
changelessness and unity (ei/a? — fiovdsi) above all Beings 
{eTrixeiva rrj^ oif<ria^) is recognizable as the everlasting 
author of all things, but in his entire fulness transcends all 
human knowledge. His essential characteristic is the ab%o* 
lute causality of his mil. Creativeness is an essential ele- 
ment of his being, and therefore his creative activity is as 
eternal as himself. On account of his unique unchange- 
ableness, nevertheless, his creative activity cannot deal 
directly with ever-changing individual things, but only 
with the eternal revelation of his own essence, with his 
image the Logos (6 X070?). The Logos is expressly con- 
ceived by Origen as a person, as an hypostasized being. 
He is indeed not Oeo^^ but still dcJ?, a Sevrepo^: deo^^ and 
the Holy Spirit stands related to him as he is related to the 
Father. The \0709 is related to the world as the Ihia 
ISe&Py the archetype according to which the divine will 
creates all things. Creation then is also everlasting, and 
made up of the endless number of spirits who are destined 
to participate in divine blessedness, and all of whom shall 
finally become part of the divine essence (deoiroiov^evoi,). 
They are endowed, however, with freedom, to which is due 
tlie fact that they each to a greater or less degree, in his 
own manner, fall away from the divine essence. For tlieir 
purification God created matter, and thus do the spirits in 
heaven become materialized and graded according to their 
worth : the angels, the stars, mankind, and evil daemons. 

In a characteristic and specifically Christian way. and in 
opposition to Hellenic intellectualism, Origen emphasized the 
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will and the metaphysical meaning attached to it. The will o 
(ioil appears here as the eternal necessary development of hi 
being, but the wills of the spirits, as free temporal choice. Th 
two stand in a mutual relation that in the J^latontc systet 
obtains between owria and ycKcox«. In contrast to the anchange 
ableness and unity of the divine will, the freedom of will of th 
spirits includes the principle of variety, of change, in a word 
of nature processes. Freedom is the ground both of siu anc 
of materiality. So Origen made it possible to join with hü 
conception of the absolute causality of God, which conceptioi 
forbids the originality of matter, the existence of wickedness 
sense, and imperfection. He reconciled ethical transcenden« 
with physical immanence, — Grod as creator, but not creator oi 
evil. Faith in divine omnipotence and the consciousness of sin 
are the two fundamental antithetical principles of Christian 
metaphysics. Origen mediated between them by his conception 
of freedom. 

Eternal creation involves the acceptation of an endless series 
of seons, and of world systems, wherein fall and redemption 
are continually repeated in new individuals. Yet this difficult 
point is not further treated by Origen, but is avoided on ac- 
count of the concentration of his attention upon the realm of 
spirits. 

The fallen spirits strive to rise from matter, to which 
they are condemned for purification, and to return to their 
divine source. In their own freedom do they aspire on 
account of the divine essence within them, which is never 
entirely lost, however deeply they may be abased. But 
they do not have to act without the help of grace, which 
was always active in man as a revelation from heaven, and 
is revealed perfectly in the person of Jesus. One recog- 
nizes that a propedeutic value was given by Origen here, 
after the manner of the Apologists, to the heathen philoso- 
phy, especially to Platonism and Stoicism. The eternal 
\0709 has connected itself with the blameless y^vxv of Jesus 
in a divine-human unity. Through his suffering he has 
presented redemption as a temporal fact for the whole 
body of believers, but through his essence the true illumina- 
tion has been brought to those especially chosen (the pneu- 
matically inspired). With his help, the eternal spirit has 
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attained different grades of redemption : faith, — the reli- 
gious understanding of the perceptual world, — knowledge 
of the X070?, and finally absolute absorption in the God- 
licad. Through the conjoined action of freedom and grace, 
al! souls shall finally be redeemed, material existence shall 
vanish, and salvation of all things be perfected in God 

( dnofcaTdo'Taa-i^) . 

These are the conceptual principles of Christian theology, as 
Origen developed them. They show that Christianity seized 
the ideas of ancient philosophy and revised it with its own 
religious principle. The changes which dogmatic develop- 
ment made in tlie system pertain especially to escbatology 
and Christology. As to Christology, Origen emphasized more 
the oosmological than the soteriological aspect of the Aoyos, and 
neither is fully developed. The battles waged over his theory 
in the third and fourth centuries until the perfect consolidation 
of the Catholic dogma, are attributable to specific theological 
motives, and change none of his fundamental philosophical 
principles. 



4 Nbo-Platonism. 

The Hellenistic thought that ran parallel to Christian 
scientific faith was neo-Platonism. Out of the same circles 
of Alexandrian culture, in which all the forms of Greek 
science and all religions met, arose two contemporaneous 
theories, — the theory of Origen and that of Plotinus. As 
we can see in Gnosticism a kind of precreation of Christian 
theology, so in the eclectic Platonism influenced by Philo 
(particularly in Numenius) can we also see a preparation 
for neo-Platonism. 

Neo-Platonism and Christian theology had a community 
of purpose and a common origin. Both were scientific 
systems that methodically developed a religious conviction 
and sought to prove that this conviction was the only true 
source of salvation for the soul needing redemption. 

But there is a great difference between the two. Chris« 
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tian theology was not only supported, bat also gradualh 
regulated, by the religious consciousness of a communitj 
organizing itself into a church. Neo-Platonism was a doc 
trine thought out and defended by individual philoso- 
phers, which spread to associations of scholars, and then 
sought to profit by contact with all kinds of mysteries. 
Christian theology was the scientific external form of a 
faith that had already mightily developed. Neo-Platouisra 
was an erudite religion, which tried incidentally to assimi- 
late all tlie then existing cults. Although the scientific 
strength of neo-Platonism was certainly not less than that 
of Christianity, this attempt at assimilation was the cause 
of its downfall. 

The historical unfolding of neo-Platonism was in three 
stages. In the first stage it was essentially a scientific 
theory. In the next it was a systematic theology of poly- 
theism, and in this it was in pronounced opposition to 
Christianity. After it had gone to pieces in this way, it 
sought in its third stage to become a scholastic recapitula- 
tion of the entire Greek philosophy. We are accustomed 
to designate these different phases as the Alexandrian, the 
Syrian, and the Athenian schools, and to place, as the head 
of each respectively, Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Proclus. 

See E. Matter, J. Simon, and Vacherot; Bartb^lemy Saint- 
Hilaire, Sur le concours ouvert par Pacadimie^ etc., sur 
Vecole <V Alexandrie (Paris, 1845) ; K. Vogt, Neoplatonismus u, 
Christentum (Berlin, 1836); K. Steinhart (in Pauly's Realen- 
cijklopädie des klass, Altertums) ; R. Hamerling, Ein Wort über 
die Neuplatoniker (with examples translated into German, 
Triest, 1858) ; H. Kellner, Hellenismus u. Christentum oder die 
geistige Reaktion des antiken Heidentums gegen das Christen- 
tum (Cologne, 1866) ; A. Hamack, Dogmen geschichte, I. 663 flf. 

54. The founder of neo-Platonism was Plotinus, bom 
204 A. D. in Lycopolis in Egypt. He received his philo- 
sophical education in Alexandria, especially at the hands 
of a certain Ammonius Saccus. He took part in the expe> 
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dition of the Emperor Gordian in his Persian campaign in 
order to pursue scientific studies in the Orient About 244 
he appeared with great £clat as a teacher in Rome, and 
died in 269 at a country estate in Campania. Among 
his pupils were Amelius, and especially the publisher of 
his documents, Porphyry. 

Ancient traditions designate the porter Ammonius (175- 
242) as the founder of neo-Platonism. He abandoned Chris- 
tianity for Hellenism, and held impressive lectures in Alexan- 
dria. Among his pupils were said to be, besides Plotinus and 
the Christian Origen, Herennius (£rennius), Origen the 
Platonist, and the rhetorician and critic Longinus (213-273). 
Nothing is, however, at all certain about the teaching of Am- 
monius, and these so-called pupils travel such theoretically 
different ways that there is no good reason to speak of Ammo- 
nius as the founder of the specific philosophy of Plotinus. See 
W. Lyngg, Die Lehre des Ammonitis (publication of Gesell- 
tchaft d, iVissenschaft at Christiania, 1874). 

The Platonist Origen is not the Patristic, as 6. A. Heigl 
supposes. See Der Bericht des Porphyrius über Origene$ 
(B^ensburg, 1835) ; 6. Helferich, Untersuchungen aus der 
Gebiet der klass. Altert humswissensc haß (Heidelberg, 1860). 
He asserted (probably in opposition to Numenius) the identity 
of God with that of the world-builder. See his writing ort fiovoi 
wotrirrj^ 6 ßatnXw. Compare Zeller, V*. 461, 2. 

Etf ra fUTa^nxrucd is the name of a document transmitted 
under the name of Herennius, but it is a compilation of much 
later origin. See A. Mai, Cla^sicorum Auctorumj IX. ; £. Heitz 
(Berlin Sitzungsberichte^ 1889). 

Longinus, who taught in Athens, held fast to the pure Pla- 
tonic teaching of the reality of Ideas independent of the 
Spirit, and was opposed to Plotinus' interpretation. In spite 
of many doubters on the point, he is presumably the author of 
a treatise under his name, irtpl wffom (published by J. Vahlen, 
1887). The rhetorical phases of the subject seem to have been 
of chief interest to the author ; yet the treatise has real value 
beyond this, for it developed in the highest spiritual and intel- 
lectual manner the aesthetic concept of the sublime as not only 
independent of the idea of the beautiful and co-ordinate with it, 
but also in its numerous variations and applications. This 
treatise had a very great influence on the sesthetic theory and 
criticism of later time. 
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If, in comparing the great systems of Origen and Plotinaa 
one wisheB to draw a conclusion as to tbe doctrine of thei 
common teacher, one meets only the most universal principle 
of the Alexandrian religion-philosophies, and even then perhap 
only the fundamental principles of overcoming metaphysically 
the dualism which forms the presupposition of that pbiloeophy 
There is not even a hint that would let us trace these philoso 
phies back to Ammonius. He existed rather in the air, so fai 
as the development of Alexandrian thought was concerned 
The form of Ammonius is historically as colorless as perchance 
tbe view ascribed to him that Aristotelianism and Platonism an 
in essential agreement See Zeller, W 454 ff. 

PlotinuB found so great recognition in the highest circles ol 
Rome that he desired to found a city of philosophers in Cam 
pania, with the help of the Emperor Gallienus. It was to b< 
called Platonopolis. It was to be arranged after the model ol 
the Republic, and would be a retreat for religious contemplation, 
an Hellenic cloister. But it came to naught. Plotinus wa£ 
active in a literary way only in his old age, and he wrote his 
doctrine in single treatises and groups of such. They were 
classified by his pupil. Porphyry, in six enneads, and published. 
They were translated into Latin by Marsilius Ficinus (Florence, 
1402), and into Greek and Latin (Basel, 1580); new publica- 
tions of them are: Oxford, 1835, Paris, 1855; Leipzig (bj 
Kirchhoflf), 1856 ; Beriin (by H. Müller), 187a-80. There u 
also a German translation of them (Leipzig, 1883-84) bj 
Volkmann. 

See K. Steinhart (in Pauly's Realeneyklopadie) ; H. Kirchner^ 
Die Philosophie des Plotin's (Halle, 1854) ; A. Richter, Ne^tpla- 
tonische Studien^ five volumes (Halle, 1864-67) ; H. v. Kleist, 
Plotinische Studien (Heidelberg, 1883). 

Porphyry, probably born and certainly brought up in Tyre, 
became the true disciple of Plotinus in Rome. Besides pre- 
senting and defending the doctrine of Plotinus, he busied 
himself especially with making commentaries on the Platonic 
and Aristotelian writings, and particularly on the logic of the 
latter. His Eto-ayoiyr^ et? ra? Karrjyopw is preserved. It is pub- 
lished by Busse (Berlin, 1887). This became exceedingly im- 
portant for the Middle Ages, as was also his biography ol 
Plotinus (see Kirchhoff and Mllller's publication of the worki 
of Plotinus) and his smaller single writings. See bibliography ir 
Ueberweg-Heinze, F. 313. See also the Parisian Plotinus edition. 

The problem of the Alexandrian philosophy of religion 
was the same for the Hellene as for the Christian. In the 
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development of ancient thought, the individualization and 
the contemplativeness of the spiritual life kept equal pace, 
and created finally the burning desire to conceive the 
divine essence immediately and wholly with the inner- 
most activity of the soul, — to unite oneself entirely and 
undividedly with that essence. But the more that con- 
fidence in the ancient forms of mythical representation 
vanished, the farther off, the more unknown, and the more 
incomprehensible appeared the divine essence. The Chris- 
tian faith overcame this difiiculty by the principle of love ; 
the mythical religion by the interpolation of countless 
grades between God and matter ; science, by attempting to 
conceive the totality of things as a series in diminishing 
perfection from the one all-creative divine power, and, con- 
versely, by looking upon the entire cosmic life as the simi- 
larly graded returning series of things completed in God. 
The neo-Pythagorean dualism was to be overcome both 
ethically and metaphysically and therein Plotinus and Ori- 
gen agreed. But while the latter, absorbed in the mysteries 
of the fall into sin and the redemption, analyzed the entire 
physical existence in ethical and religious terms, the former 
strove to make conceptual in the terms of sense the spir- 
itual unity of the universe. Whereas the return to God 
according to the conception of Origen formed a tremendous 
historical cosmic process for the entire spiritual realm, it 
was limited by Plotinus to the mysterious ecstasy of the 
individual. 

Metaphysics and ethics to Plotinus were, then, in inverted 
parallelism : ethics teaches the way of salvation to be tlie 
same series of stages of development toward an end, which 
is known in metaphysics as the process of origination from 
a beginning. 

To Plotinus the Godhead is the original Being (to 
irp&rov) superior to all oppositions, inaccessible to all defin- 
itive characterization, wholly unspeakable {apfyrjrov). As 

84 
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absolnte anity it is superior to all oppositions, especiallj U 
those of thought (1/617(7^9) and Being (owrCa), Only bj 
relative determinations can it be conceived as a cosmic 
final cause (to ayaOop) and a cosmic force (irpam^ Swafu^)^ 
as pure, substratum-less («u&«fra^2o«), creating activitj. As 
such, it creates the world out of itself in an eternal, time- 
less, and necessary process. It is present in all creatures, 
yet it is separate and distinct from plurality. Itself eter- 
nally finished, it lets the fulness of things proceed from it- 
self without division of itself or losing anything of its 
essence. The emanation of the world from the Godhead 
is an Overflowing in which the Godhead is as unchanged as 
light when it throws its gleam into the depths of the dark- 
ness. But as its gleam becomes less and less strong with 
the increase of distance from its source, so the creations of 
the Godhead are only a reflection of its glory, which re- 
flection becomes less and less bright and finallj ends in 
darkness. 

The attempt to reconcile the monistic causality of God 
with the fact of the imperfection of individual things, and on 
the other baud of reconciling (religious) transcendence with 
(Stoical) pantheism, became also very prominent in Plotinos. 
His *'*' dynamic pantheism " completed an abstract monotheism 
which sought to regard the Godhead neither as spirit, soul, nor 
matter, nor in fact under any category. Yet the theory con- 
ceived the Godhead, though entirely contentless, as the origin 
of all determinations and as superior to them all. The light 
in the darkness is an illustration ; yet this simile defines idso 
the thought of the philosopher from his point of view. 

There are three particular steps in which emanation pro- 
ceeds from the divine being : spirit, soul, matter. Spirit 
(i/oO^) as the image (eUcov) of the One bears in itself the 
principle of duality. For all thinking, even consciousness 
of self, involves the opposition of subject and object, of 
thought-activity and thought-content (vorjrov). The vow 
having its source in the Godhead is indeed a unitary. 
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self-related, intaitire function. Nevertheless it includes 
within itself the entire manifold of objecte, the Ideas 
which arc the archetypes of individuals. These are then 
designated aa single spiritual potencies (pot). They are in 
the fovf and form in it the Kitrfiot vo7}rö<t, hut as efficient 
powers they are at the same time tlie particular causes of 
events. 

Prom reflection upon the essential duality of the activity 
and the content of thought, there resulted the fact that the 
neo- Platen ista were the first to formulate and investigate 
with ezactnesB the psychological conception of consciousnesB 
(trvMucrflipTK). The Aristotelian theory of auj^ifriipiov kockov 
gave them a point of departure which they happUy further 
followed out The distinction between the unconscious content 
of an idea and the activity to be directed upon that content is 
current in their psychology and was their moat important service. 
See H. Siebeck, GmcA. der Piych., I. b, 331 fl. 

This distinction naturally ceases to apply to the divine >vvt 
in so far as it thinks its entire content of ideas as eternally 
actual. In Aristotelian Phraseology, Plotinus said that the 
duality {htpvnj%) within the Spirit's essence presupposes the 
antithesis of tbought-form (yöifffvt) and thought-content (vAi) 
vorfTuiri), — a content which is distinguished nevertheless from 
sense^content by the fact that it is formed without residuum 
and in timeless tvtfryiia. 

" Matter " is here the principle of plurality, and Plotinus 
followed this thought also so far as to develop the manifold of 
Ideas in a Pythagorean number- speculation. In this the Idea 
is however no longer the Platonic class-concept, but the (Stoic) 
archetype of the particular thing. 

In respect to the intelligible world the Aristotelian categories 
were cast aside in so far as they refer to spatial and temporal 
relations and especially empirical event«. For these Plotinus 
substituted five fundamental conceptions which were experimen- 
tally treated in the dialt^ue Sophiat (254 b) as Kouioyia nnr 
tStSnf : ay, trraiTW, KiVTfirit, rnvrörrp, irtpörrj^. 

So far as Ideas are causes of events, they are called \ay<n, as 
for that matter the voö% of Plotinus has throughout to take the 
place of the \öym of the Philonio and Christian philosophy. 
See M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom. Logos, p. 306 ff. 

The Soul (■^u;;^!)) stands in the same relation to the Spirit 
w the Spirit to the hi. Since, although it belongs to tb« 
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world of light, it stands on the bounds of the world < 
darkness, there is a duality in it: (1) unity and (2) divis 
bilitv, the higher and the lower souls. This duality i 
predicated in the first place of the world-soul, which Pic 
tinus divided into two potencies, and the lower part, th 
<^i5<7t9, as a directly formative power (Oeaßia) creates th( 
body of the world and enters into it. It is the same witi 
the individual souls into which the world-soul has dis 
charged itself. There exists also in mankind the super 
sensible soul, to which were ascribed the functions of th( 
Aristotelian r/oO?. (See above.) This has pre-existed, anc 
shall after death undergo metempsychosis according to iü 
deserts. This soul is to be distinguished from the lowei 
soul which has built up the body as an instrument of itc 
working power and is present in all its parts as well ac 
in its sensational and functional activities. 

As the light gradually fades away into darkness, the 
streaming out of the divine essence degenerates finally in 
matter. Plotinus regarded matter expressly as ßitf 6v in 
the sense that it has no metaphysical dualistic independ- 
ence in relation to the Godhead. It is the absolute 
{TTeprja-i^y the wevia TrairreXi;?, and as airovcia toO ayaOov it 
is also irpoiTov KaKov. Plotinus founded his theodicy upon 
these negative determinations. Whatever is true, is divine 
and good : the bad is only what belongs to the /a^ Sv. By 
the same necessity with which the gleaming of light is lost 
in the darkness, souls were supposed to create matter out 
of themselves and enter into it as formative powers. 
The world of sense phenomena has an existence that is 
just as eternal as the soul. In a circular process of me- 
chanical development it unrolls the archetypes of Ideas. 
Then follows not merely a teleological conception of na- 
ture, but a downright magical one. Every event is an activ- 
ity of the soul : the pure world-soul creates gods, star-spirita, 
and the ^yo-t^-daemons out of itself. In the mysterious 
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co-operation of the whole is the individual sympathetically 
bound and prophetically to be foreseen. All investigation 
of nature was here annulled, but the door to all forms of 
faith and superstition was opened. 

This comprehensive view of nature, however, was under 
these premises cleft in two. The entrance of the soul into 
the matter created by it is its fall into the darkness, its 
alienation from the divine source of light. The world of 
sense is bad and irrational. Yet, on the other hand, the 
world of sense is formed by the soul which enters into it as 
\6yoi: (nrepfmriKAfif and to that extent is it reasonable and 
beautiful. In this respect Plotinus, in spite of the dualistic 
point of departure made necessary by his religious problem, 
held distinctly to the Greek conception of the beauty of the 
world of sense, and he knew how to connect it in the most 
happy way with the fundamental outlines of his picture of 
the world. When he enthusiastically praised, in opposition 
particularly to the Onostic disdain of nature, the harmony, 
soulfulness and perfection of the world, and proved this 
out of his idealistic construction of the world, he gave us a 
metaphysical aesthetic. Beautiful is the object of sense 
when it makes its \07099 its ideal form, its eZSo? , ap{>ear in a 
perceptible form. Beautiful is the world because down to 
the lowest deeps it is permeated and illuminated by the 
divine essence. 

Like a last farewell to the Grecian world was this theory of 
the beautiful which Plotinus brought into close connection with 
the ultimate principles of his system, and which he used for the 
first time as an integral part of a system of philosophy. To be 
sure, he strongly used Platonic and Aristotelian thoughts in it. 
But even the Üieory of the beautiful was not so fully developed 
by Plato, nor was it so essential a moment of Plato's as of 
Piotinus's system. The celebrated Ennead^ I. 6, is doubtless 
the most original scientific achievement of Plotinus. The dis- 
tinction of bodily and spiritual beauty, the contrast between 
the beauty of nature and of art, the organic insertion of aesthet- 
ics partly into his metaphysical system and partly into the d» 
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Yclopmeiit of bis ethics and psychology — all these are great 
points of view which Plotinus is the first coDceptually to define. 
See Ed. Miiller, Oesch. der Theorie der Kunst bei den AUen^ IL 
285 flf. (Berlin, 1837) ; R. Zimmermann, Gesch. der Ästhetik 
(Vienna, 1858), 122 ff. ; R. Volkmann, Die Hohe der antiken 
Ästhetik oder Plotin's Abhandl, vom Schönen (Stettin, 1860) ; 
E. Brenning, Die Lehre vom Schönen bei Plotin (Göttingen, 
1864) ; A. J. Vitringa, De egregio^ qnod in rebus corporeis con- 
atituit Plotimut pulcri principio (Amsterdam, 1864) ; J. Walter, 
Oesch, der ^^sthetik in AUerthum (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 736- 
786. 

Plotinus set out from the opposite point of view in his 
ethics, when he designated the share that men have in 
the divine life and their independence of the world as 
their goal ; and also when he conceived of the freeing of 
the soul from the body and its purification from sense — 
in a word, the turning away from the material — as the fun- 
damental ethical task. There is not lacking a positive sup- 
plement to this negative morality although only in small 
measure did the philosopher indeed find such positive su[* 
plementation in ethical or, as he called it, political virtues. 
Conduct was of little value to him, for it binds the soul to 
the material world. Social and political integrity is only a 
preparation by which the soul learns how to become free 
from the power of sense. Therefore Üie teaching of Plo- 
tinus was also without significance for political life. His 
attempt to realize the Platonic Republic seemed to be not a 
political experiment but the realizing of a condition in 
which chosen men could live their true lives of ^^ contem- 
plation." 

The return of the soul to Ood consists in its soaring to 
the pov^ from which it came. Pure sense-perception offers 
little help to the soul for this return; reflection affords 
rather more. The most potent incentive is found in love 
for the beautiful, the Platonic Spm^y when the soul turns 
from sense impressions to the illuminating Idea. He who 
has an immediate recognition of the pure Idea, is pressing 
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on to higher perfection. Yet true blessedness ts nevertlie- 
less attained only when man in an ecstasy (I/cotoo-^^) tran- 
scending thought for a more complete contact and union 
(o^, iirXo^ai^^ with the divine unity, forgets himself and 
the objective world and becomes one with the Godhead in 
such moments of consecration. 

Plotinus regarded this highest hoÜDess as a grace which 
oomes only to few, and to these but seldom. He granted that 
the culture of positive religion is a help to the attainment of this 
ecstatic condition, although in other respects he opposed posi- 
tive religion. This help, however, had earlier seemed essential 
to Porphyry, and among the later members of the school it be- 
came ttie aU-important tiling. 

65. A pupil of Porphyry, the Syrian Jamblichus, used the 
philosophy of Plotinus as the groundwork of a speculative 
theology of polytheism, which co-ordinated all the cults of 
ancient religions in a systematic whole, and while exclud- 
ing Christianity attempted to consider the religious move- 
ment as complete. Among the enthusiastic supporters of 
this speculative theology are Theodorus of Asine, Maximus 
of Ephesus, the Emperor Julian, his friend Sallustius, and 
the martyr Hypatia. 

Jamblichus came from Chalcis in Coele-Syria, and listened to 
Porphyry and his pupil Anatolius in Rome. He himself went 
to Syria as a teacher and religious reformer, and had very soon 
a numerous school, which exalted him as a worker of miracles. 
Nothing further is known of his life, and his death also is only 
approximately set about 330. His literary activity was limited 
almost entirely to commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, as well 
as on the theological works of the Orphics, Chaldaeans, and the 
Pythagoreans. Portions of his exposition of Pytiiagoreanism 
are preserved : w€plrov UvOayopiKov ßlov (published by Kiessling, 
Leipzig, 1815 f., and Westermann, Paris, 1850) ; k6yoi wporptv 
rucu9 €19 <f>ikoa'(Hf>iav (Kiessling, Leipzig, 1813) ; ircpl r^ icock^ 
fia^fjLarucjjq hrum^firj^ (Villoison, Venice, 1781) ; ircpi m Ni#fo- 
fid)(ov apiOfirirticfji c2ärayu>v^ and ra $€okoyovfA€va rrji Apwfirirucijq 

(Fr. Ast, Dsipzig, 1817). Related (and probably erroneously 
ascribed to him) is De mysteriis jEgypUorum (by rarthey, Ber 
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lin. 1857): see Hiiriess, Da* Bwsk van den ägypH^cken Jfystf- 
r>^n I Munich, 1858); U. Kellner, Analyte der Sckriß de* 
JmMichus l^e Mysierii» (in Tkeol. QuartaJsschriß^ 1867). 

.Edesius, Chrysanthios, PHscos, S<^ter, Eosebias« Dexip- 
\ms are other membere of the schock. A writing of Dexippns 
coueeming the Aristotelian categories is (Mreserved (edited by 
Spengeh Munich, 1859). Some of the biographies of philoeo- 
pbers of the time by Ennapios of Saidis are also preserved 
■ edited by Boissonade, Amsterdam, 1822). Maximas played a 
great r6ie at the court of Emperor Jolian, whose short reign 
marks the zenith of the power of this Syrian school. Precisely 
these same court connections drove the school into its hopeless 
war with Christianity. Julian himself was a devoted follower 
of Jamblichus. The letters published under his name are spuri- 
ous. His views appear in his speedies and in the fragments of 
his thesis against the Christians. Jtdiani contra Chrisiianos 
qufE suipersHut (E. J. Neuman, Leipzig, 1880 ; translated into 
German, Leipzig, 1880) ; other editions of his writings by £. 
Talbot (Paris, 1863) and F. C. HerUein (2 vols., Leipzig, 1875 
ff. '. See A. W. Neander, Ueber den Kaiser Jylian u. seine 
Z^-itaUer (Leipzig, 1812); W. S. Teuffel, De Juliana Imp. 
(JtriMianismi contenitore et osore (Tübingen, 1844); D. Fr. 
Strauss, Julian der Äbtrünni^^ der Romantiker auf dem Tkroa 
der Cäsaien (Mannheim, 1847^; Auer, Kaiser Julian (Vienna, 
1855) ; W. Mangold, Julian aer Abtrünnige (Stuttgart, 1862) ; 
C. Semisch, Julian der Abtrünnige (Breslau, 1862) ; Fr. Lübker, 
Julianas Kampf u. Ende (Hamburg, 1864) ; A. Mücke, Julian 
uarh den Quellen (Gotha, 1866-68) ; A. Naville, Julien r Apo- 
stat et sa philos. du polytheisme (NeufehateK 1877) ; F. Rode, 
Gesch. der R*faction Julian* s gegen die christliche Kirche (Jena, 
1^77). A compendium by Sallust of the theology of JambUchos 
is preserveil (published by Orelli, Zurich, 1821). 

Concerning Hvpatia, see Rich. Hoche (in Philol. 1860); St. 
Wolff (Czernowitz, 1879) ; H. Ligier (Dijon, 1880). Her pnpü 
was the bishop Synesius, who tried to unite Neo-Platonism to 
Christianity in a unique way. See R. Volkmann, Synesios von 
Kyrtne (Berlin, 1869). 

The theology of Jamblichus included no new point of 
view for philosophy. His metaphysics and ethics were en- 
tirely those of Plotinus so far as the treatment is conceptual. 
J>ut this was exactly what did not satisfy the theologian. 
Born in a land of the greatest religious eclecticism, a land 
where Christian Gnosticism had arisen, he wished to trans- 
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form this philosophy into an amalgamation of all religions. 
Since he regarded the ordinances of the Mysteries and the 
activities of all their fantastic cults as indispensable for 
sinning man in solving moral and religious problems, he 
used the neo-Platonic metaphysic only for inserting by alle- 
gorical interpretation the forms of gods of all religions in 
the intermediate grades which Plotinus had supposed to lie 
between the human soul and Ood. In order to find place 
for this fantastic pantheon, he had to increase consider- 
ably the number of these intermediaries ; and in order to 
bring the entire world of gods into a system, he had noth- 
ing better to use than the Pythagorean number-scheme. 

The passing success that this theory had in the cultured and 
political world shows only the obstinacy with which the Hel- 
lenic, as opposed to the Christian world, held fast to the hope 
of solving the religious problem from within itself ; and Julian 
also, who gave historical significance to this fantastic theory, 
can only thus be understood. 

The details of this polytheism, and indeed those of the theurgic 
undertakings of Jamblichus and his pupils, are philosophically 
unimportant. £ven his fancy of setting the vayry apfyqroi dpxrj 
over the Iv of Plotinus, which, bare of qualities, must not also 
be identified with the &ya06v^ is still only aimless sophistry. 
Plotinus set up the opposition of subject and object in the 
vovij and Jamblichus made out of this opposition the Kwr^jLo^ 
yoTjTo^ and the K6a'fio9 vocpo?« These are two worlds which are 
peopled with their own gods, and are again trebly divided. 
Some of his pupils further developed these divisions, and in 
this showed a preference for the triad schema, as did Jam- 
blichus also to a certain extent. 

56. The failure of this philosophical restoration of the 
old religions frightened neo-Platonism back to erudite 
studies, the centre of which again appeared finally at 
Athens. Through the influence of Plutarch of Athens 
and his pupils Syrianus and Hierocles, the school turned 
back to the study of Plato and Aristotle. In the person 
of its leader Proclus (410-485) it tried to systematize in a 
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ciitie'^it VL7 till ^'Titirt faiBt-orica: comem a: Gi^m^ jjLBo- 

Tut 'juiL^uf LU;.: ii-F Biaiid mn mc^E^HHtBceDHB^j it^r^rngr xbe 
tib'jueT'juud X liOiiaKijr liieoria cf 'dif- xintfu As Hiemit- 
t:ufc X'-'^^i'-»!^^'^- f«- SjniiIiciD» sod PhunnciTn» ncrr. trtn»- 
zi^.vjisz *ih*:^ jeLTued eciiiij»ü&tjan§ of tbe work« of Xrisuole, 
fi Li'^i it&ctiii^ X TiLJiK- 10 suUBeuiieiix lämEu Bm irbes ilie 
^•-j:^:« :>f Frx-lufr — MfLrimif» Ena DmuaciiK — jmaertoci. 
Vj Ck^'^^^'ji- uit rcstem of üieir nmgier.iiieL later fell Ticdms 

'^ yv'jyjrtx'jzi ht Uit dicnäan vns bambastic ana ■irrtzre, 

7':i«: pc'ver ?f Graek 'd}oiic)it vns exxmrmsbed. Tie 
ftfiiL;^^ iiiL£T.^£oeiit spirii of Gro^ pbHoBoplzj bad. to speak 
)Jvrf tLe iZiSLiiiier of Pjodzma. groim ao wesk throocii all 
V..H Hf:\\ffzi\^ eci&iiiLtJanB liial it jmnnnd awaj zoro ite op- 
]/j^*jz, IlV-» c/jit/entÄLoufi rapidhr. 

Tut frzi'^-X bv which the Emperar Jnstaaiaa in S29 cloaed 
*.h*r A';ifcdf:iuv. tOD5&c5iit>öd ii» projieriT. and prohibltpd lec- 
tin /e». o:. Gre<rk p'hilci&ophj in Athena, irai ii>e aSoal oerö- 
ij*^i.'j:i fji tL<: ce^ath of ancient phüoaophj. 



yi'j\:is.r:tj wi.is ciJJed '*Tbe Great'' br bii popok after tiie 
!><?'>• KiiV^rw'; njbLiiifrr of exoessTrelj admiiii^ the leader* of 
t'^:.' iy;i:^x^J. By ti.l§ due be is geDeralhr dirtii^isfafd troai 
;..fe ,'(:b..jv iji^'jr^ feigTjjffaLDt namefeake. He died aoon after 430. 
J 5*; i>»-«rr;>. V> havf: |>e*D p&rtiealarly interested in p£nr<äM>lopcil 
'.:f,*.\x'jjjti, hjA ht further devek>ped a tbeorr of 
<}*:f.j..j.'/ i\ ah Uje a/nivitvof the reasoD in aeoM 

Of i:.*r "^yrliLn c^^miDeDtaries on Aristal2e*B writinga, diat 
tjiyjT, a ;/'an of the Metaphysics is preserred and pab&abed in 
V.»: f.ft;j vo!?ji/4«: of the Berlin edition of Anstotle {jp. 887 ff.). 
I fj*: ';ofijf/.«rrjljiry of Hieroclc« on the Golden Poem of tiie Pf- 
l.'jiu/o/«rarjQ ih jfj MuUach's FragnienU il. 408 ff . r ; Fbotäus ^fl 
j/f*'Wrfv«?'l tixrtn/U from Hieroeles' writing* x«pt vpiraac. 
Hi«rr^l«;>» ari'J hi^ pupil TbeosebioB wcM"ked in AlesLandria, and 
hyrittfiUb wah ri'.hoiarch in Athens. 

iV^'-luh wan the intimate pupil and follower of Sjrianii& 
He wah of Ly^'iari family, \x}m in ConBiantinople, edimted in 
Alexandria under Olympiodorus the Aristotelian, and 
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Tered as head of the school by his pupils with extravagant de- 
votion. His life was written by his pupil Marinus {Cobefs 
Edition of Diog, LaerL). Among the works of Proclus (see J. 
Freudenthal in the HenneSy 1881, and Zeller, V. 778 ff.), espe- 
cially noteworthy is ircpl r^ «cara UAaroyva B€o\oyla% \ ar.d there 
are also the commentaries on the TimaBU8^ Republic^ and Pav 
menides. These are collected by V. Cousin (Paris, 1820-25), 
with Supplement (Paris, 1864). See A. Berger, FrodtiSy exposi" 
turn de aa doctrine (Paris, 1840); H. Kirchner, De Prodi 
metaphysica (Berlin, 1846); K. steinhart, article in Paulj/^s 
Mealencyclopädie, 

Of the pupils of Proclus there are mentioned, besides his 
successor Marinus, Hermias, who wrote a commentary on the 
Phaedms; the son of Hermias, Ammonius, who edited the 
writings of Aristotle; the mathematician Asclepiodotus, and 
further, Isidorus, Hegias, and Zenodotus. The biography of 
Isidorus by Damascius is partly preserved in the writings of 
Photius. 

The last scholarch of the Academy was Damascius, who, 
like Isidorus, returned to the fantastic theories of Jamblichus. 
He was bom in Damascus and studied in Alexandria and 
Athens. After the closing of the school he emigrated with 
Simplicins and other neo-Platonists to Persia. They returned 
Boon, however, after some hard experiences. Of his writings we 
possess, besides fragments of various commentaries and his 
biography of Isodorus, also a portion of his writing ir^l tu»f 
wpamüv dpxSiv (published by J. Kapp, Frankfort on the Main, 
1826, wiüi details of his personality), and also the conclusion of 
his commentary on the Parmenides, This commentary shows 
markedly the influence of Proclus. See Ch. £. Ruelle, Le 
Philosophe Damascius (Paris, 1861, and also in Arch, f. Gesch. 
d. Ph. 1890) ; E. Heitz (particularly), Df^r Phifos. Damascius 
(in Strassburger Abhandl. zur Philos,^ Freiburg i. B. und Tü- 
bingen, 1884). 

Among the commentators who occupied a position of gi*eater 
independence toward the neo-Platonie theory was Theroistius, 
called 6 cv^fMiSi/s on account of his remarkable manner of presen- 
tation. He lived about 317-387, and taught in Constantinople. 
Those of his preserved paraphrases upon Aristotle are upon 
tiie second Analytics^ the Physics^ and the Psycliology (pub- 
lished bv Spengel, Leipzig, 1866). The paraphrase erroneously 
ascribed to him on the first Arudytics can be found in the Ber- 
lin edition of commentators (M. Wallies, Berlin, 1884). See 
y. Rose (in the Hermes, 1867). 

Of the commentaries of Simplicins the Cilician, who, next to 
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Alexander of Aphrodisias, was the most notable expounder of 
AriHtotle and the contemporary and companion of Damascias, 
there are preserved those upon the first four books of the Physics 
(published by H. Diels, Berlin, 1882), and his commentary on 
J)e cff'lo (published by S. Karstein, Utrecht, 1865), on De animu 
(published by M. Hayduck, Berlin, 1882), on the Categories 
(Basel, 1551), and on Epictetus' Encheiridion. 

By the side of Priscianus and Asclepius there was the yomiger 
Olympiodorus, whose commentaries on the Chrgias^ Philebus^ 
PIkjpAo^ and fiT^l Alcihiadea (with the life of Plato) are presenred. 
There was also John Philiponus, of whose numerous commenta- 
ries (Venice, 1527 f.) those on the Physics have been published in 
the Berlm collection by Vitelli (1887). 

Of still greater significance than these men for our present 
knowledge of ancient philosophy there was a neo-Platonist, 
who, a contemporary to them, came out of the movement in 
the East. This was Boäthius, who was condemned in 525. 
Although calling himself a Christian, he recognized only the 
arguments of ancient science in his treatise, De consolatiane 
philosophicB (published by R. Peiper, Leipzig, 1871). His 
translations and expositions of Aristotle's Logic and of the Isa- 
goge of Porphyry belong among the important writings on 
philosophy in the early Middle Ages. See F. Nitzsch, Das 
St/stem des Boethiua (Berlin, 1860) ; H. Usener, Anekdoton 
Holderi (Bonn, 1877) ; A. Hilderbrand, Boethius u. seine SteU 
lung zu7ti Christenthum (Regensburg, 1885). 

The peculiarity of the work of Proclus was his union of 
mythological fancifulness with barren formulism, of his 
insatiable desire for faith with the gift of dialectic combina- 
tion. He was a theologian to the same extent as was Jam- 
blichus, but he constructed for his teaching a philosophical 
schematism which was carried out with exactness even to 
the smallest detail. He got the content of his teaching from 
authority : from the barbarian and Hellenic religions, and in 
addition from the great philosophers, especially Plato, 
Plotinus, and Jamblichus. He had himself initiated into 
all the mysteries, and no superstition however childish was 
so bad as to be rejected by him. He did not rest until he 
had given a place in his universal system to every such 
significant thought; and he was the true systematizer of 
Heathendom and the scholastic of Hellenism. 
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The fundamentally constructive thought in his system was 
its abstract expression for the universal problem of neo- 
Platonism : the problem to make comprehensible the de- 
velopment of the One into the Many and the return of the 
Many into the One. The manifold effect is similar to the 
unitary cause, and yet different from it ; and this contra- 
diction is reconciled by the fact that the effect strives by 
means of that very similarity to return to the cause from 
its state of separation from the cause. Hence these three 
momentßj permanence^ going-forthy and return (ßiop^, wp6oSo^y 
iirurrpotf^i]), are essential in every event. This is the lead- 
ing idea of the conception of nature of Plotinus, who had 
also added the further principle that the return is through 
the same phases as the going-forth. Proclus, however, 
applied this triadic schematism with a powerful dialectic to 
every distinct phase of development in nature, and repeated 
it again and again even in treatment of the finest details. 
Every form of his metaphysical theology divides into three 
parts, each of which is again subjected to the same dialectic 
fate ad infinitum. 

A certain formal likeness is obvious between this method of 
Proclus and the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of Fichte, 
Schelling, and HegeL It must not be overlooked, however, 
that by the latter the relationship is considered as between con- 
cepts, by the former between mythical potencies. But Hegel 
and Proclus are particularly alike in striving to systematize a 
very large given content of ideas in a dialectic way. (W. 
Windelband, Oesch, der neueren Philos,^ II. 306 ff.) 

The development of the world out of the Godhead was, 
then, represented by Proclus as a system of triadic chains, 
in which the descent is from the universal to the particu- 
lar, from the simple to the complex, from the perfect to 
the imperfect. At the apex stands the original On«, the 
original Oood, which is raised above all determinations, 
entirely inexpressible, and only figuratively represented as 
the One, the Oood, the alriqv. Out of this One emanate 
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(even before the vous;) a limited, but, for our knowledge, an 
indeterminable nmnl)er of miities (cmScv) which are also 
unrecognizable. These are above Being, life, and reason, 
and are gods having power over the world. 

These Henades had this theological significance for Pioclus, 
that they place at his disposal a great nnmber of supernatural 
incognizable gods. Metaphysically these appear in place of the 
Becf>nd CI' of Jamblichtis. Another ** Somewhat " accordingly 
perhaps plays a part here. Proclus is, like Porphyry, an 
outspoken realist in the spirit of the Middle Ages. The uoi- 
versal stands over against the particular as a higher and more 
nearly primitive actuality. Cause is identical with the nniversal, 
and the highest cause, the ^, is identical with the highest, most 
nearly characterless abstraction. One might, accordingly, sup- 
pose these simple abstract concepts to be the Henades, over 
and above which conceptions only the " Somewhat " remaina 
They have then a meaning similar to the Spinozistic attributes 
of the divine substance. 

The Spirit is divided, in the scheme of Proclus, into the 
vorjTov^ the vorjTov ifia xai voepov^ and the po€p6v. The 
Plotinian distinction between thought content and thought 
activity is fundamental here, but it is, however, at once dis- 
regarded on account of the theological construction. For 
here the voryrov is divided into three parts, in which the 
concepts of Trepan, aireipovy and ^ikt6v are combined re» 
spectively with Trarrjp, Svvafii<;y and v&rjat^. Further, the 
concepts of ovaia and inrapf*9, of fa>i; and aUov are com- 
Ijined in so multifarious a relationship, and with so many 
interchangeable meanings that a whole army of gods re- 
sultB. This same play repeats itself in the second sphere, 
and in part with the same categories. In the third sphere 
there are the seven Hebdomades of intellectual gods, 
among which, for example, the Olympians appear. 

This entire construction, which in accordance with the 
same scheme is carried in the psychical world to gods, 
daemons, and heroes, has no real intellectual motive at its 
basis. It is a kind of philosophical ^^ mummification ** of 
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Hellenism. This is partly due to the dialectic architectonic, 
and partly to the need of giving to every form of poly- 
theism its place in the hierarchy of mythological formulae 
into which Proclus had translated the Oreek conceptual 
world. 

The physics and ethics of Proclus show little indiyiduality. 
He stood far off from the first, and adduced only this new 
thought that the material is not derived from the psychical, but 
directly from the air€ipov of the first intelligible triad, and that 
it is fancifully formed by the lower world-soul, the ^Vcs. His 
attempt in ethics is to lower the metaphysical dignity of the 
human soul and to make it appear thereby the more needy of 
the help of positive religious exercise and of divine and daemonic 
grace. Proclus thinks, therefore, that the characteristic of the 
soul is its freedom, and therefore its guilt. The steps of its 
redemption are here also ^'political" virtue, scientific knowl- 
edge, divine illumination, faith, and finally ecstasy (jiavia) for 
which a peculiar power of the soul is presupposed. 

The two great streams of theosophy which burst forth 
from Alexandria, on the one hand, into Christian theology, 
on the other into neo-Platonism, were not long separate 
from each other. Although neo-Platonism was destroyed 
by scholasticism, it sent its thought through a thousand 
channels into the orthodox as well as the heterodox de- 
velopment of Christian thought after Origen. Both systems 
of thought found their perfect reconciliation in an ori^nal 
thinker, who was the philosopher of Christianity, — Augus- 
tine. The doctrine of Augustine, however, was much more 
than a receptacle for the confluent streams of Hellenic^ 
Roman philosophy. It was rather the living fountain of 
the thought of the future. His was an initiating rather 
than a consummating work, and therefore he does not 
belong to the history of ancient philosophy. 
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